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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS.—** ETHEL STOOD UP THERE ON THE IIEAUTII OF TEAT LUXURIOUS BOUDOIR, TALL, WHITE, BEAUTIFUL, LOOKING 
DOWN ON THE YOUNGER GIRL WITH A FAINT, FLITTING COLOR, AND UNEASY SMILE.” 


THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 


By Etta W. Pierce. 


CHAPTER XVH. 

A MYSTERY. 

Gone ? "Whither ? 

“ She must have stepped out on some errand after I left 
the court,” said Miss Affry. 

“Errand! what errand?” cried Val, a great pang of name¬ 
less fear stabbing through his heart. 

“ How can I tell ?” 

“ Speak to the other lodgers—they may know something 
about her.” 


“ There’s not a single lodger in the house, Val—no one 
hut Mercy is ever here by daytime, ns you know well.” 
i Ho rushed up the stair, two steps at a hound, and Miss 
Affry followed.« Evidently her simple statements were too 
much for him to believe. . "When, however, ho had proved 
their truth, when lie had searched, called and shouted, but 
found no Mercy, ho planted himself before tho old woman, 
with a pale, dazed face. 

“ "Wlmt does this mean ?” ho demanded. __ 

“ Tho Lord only knows,” she answered, irritably. “ One 
thing is certain, you’ve gone clean daft, ns tho Scotch say, 
laddie. Now, let mo tell you, if you marry that girl to¬ 
night, you will repent it till your dying day. Toko time— 
toko a few days, at least, for deliberation, Val. Think of 
Moll Dill as the mother-in-law of tho future Sir Valentine 
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Arbuckle, of Deepmoor Park! Oil, Val! you liave never 
seen llie place yet, you know nothing of its grandeur— I do. 
Listen to Mr. Pinch— to me ” 

For the first time in his life he repulsed her—flung off the 
eager hands which she laid upon his arm. 

“ Stop! I thought it all over that night when you read 
of the death of Sir Godfrey’s sons—when you told me my 
real name and gave me my mother’s wedding-ring. It’s 
very strange, hut you don’t seem to understand that I lore 
Mercy. Come, she cannot have gone far, she will he hack 
in a moment. Good God! she must! Is anything missing 
from her room ?” 

“ Only her hat and shawl, as I told you. Let us go hack 
to Mr. Finch.” 

They returned to the sitting-room, where they found the 
London lawyer standing at a window, plunged in troubled 
thought. He had found the heir of Deepmoor, hut in what 
peril! And how was he to he extricated therefrom ? 

Miss Affiy advanced to his side, and x’lnced in his hand 
the “marriage lines” of Christine Black, remarking as she 
did so, that the wedding-ring was in the possession of Miss 
Dill, who had gone out upon an errand, and would he in 
again directly. 

Val, unahle to contain himself, began to walk up and 
down the floor, turning, at every other step, to look anxiously 
to the door. 

“You see how we live,” he said to Peter Finch, with a 
shrug of his high shoulders. “ We have always been like 
this, or a great deal worse. I am more American than Eng¬ 
lish, and shall he, I dare say, to the end of the cliapter. 
You need not expect to make a successful aristocrat out of 
me. It’s only a few weeks ago, you know, that Aunt 
Affiy first told me that I possessed such a thing as noble 
blood. Left to myself, I can swear I should never have 
suspected it!’’ 

Mr. Finch smiled indulgently. 

“ When you reach England—when you once find yourself 
at Deepmoor, believe me, yon will begin to realize your 
true position; the old Arbucklc blood in you will make 
itself felt.” 

Aunt Affry had fallen into an armchair, and was having a 
joyful cry all to herself. 

“Deepmoor !” she sobbed. “Oh, Val, you can’t think 
how grand you will be there! What a rent-roll the old 
baronet had—what family plate and jewels! What timber 
there was in the park—what splendor everywhere 1 And 
yoij will be ‘my lord.’ My head spins as I think of it! 
Now, laddie, don’t—don't go to spoiling everything by an 
unsuitable, headstrong marriage!” 

Val wheeled about, and looked at her with keen eyes. 

“ Iu Heaven’s name, what has turned you so suddenly 
against Mercy ?” he demanded. 

“ Nothing lias turned me against her,” said Affry, boldly; 
“ that’s not the proper word, Val. I speak only for your 
good. Val Black, the poor bank-clerk, might marry whom 
he liked, even a girl from the gutter ; but not Valentine 
Arbuckle, the heir of a baronet. Can you take her to 
Deepmoor—can you present her to Sir Godfrey as its future 
lady ? You know you can’t—you know that everything is 
changed now.” 

“Exactly!” put in Peter Finch, who saw, like Miss 
Affiy, that he must improve his opportunity. “ Stop, I 
beg of you, and reflect a little. Even the young person 
herself, under present circumstances, cannot, in reason, 
object to a delay. My dear sir, for your uncle’s sake—for 
the sake of the grand old family whose last male represent¬ 
ative you are, I entreat you to consider well what you do.” 

Val ran Ins fingers through his red hair till it stood up 
like porcupine-quills all over his head. 


“ And you think my unde would be angry at this mar¬ 
riage which I propose to make ?” he demanded, roughly. 

“More than angry—he would be simply furious,” 
answered Mr. Finch, with decision; “ for he is a bom 
aristocrat, with all the peculiar prejudices of his class. Ho 
has sent for you to come to him—to comfort and console 
him during his last days. You owe some consideration to 
him and to your father’s name, do you not ? I must pro¬ 
test, with Miss Black, against any step which is likely to 
embitter Sir Godfrey against yoti—any mesalliance which 
may fill you with regret and chagrin in after years.” 

Val looked steadily at his companions. His common¬ 
place face had grown almost grand. 

“ You say that everything is changed,” said he; “lam 
not changed—I am exactly the same person that I was 
twenty-four hours ago. Come, you two have entered into 
an alliance offensive and defensive, I see. You both mean 
one thing. You want me to break my word with the sweet¬ 
est, loveliest girl on earth because I suddenly find myself 
the heir of a lord. 'Why, the nobler a man is by birth, tho 
more ashamed he ought to be of a mean action. You ask 
me to have consideration for the pride and prejudice of a 
relative who helped to drive my father and mother to exilo 
and death—who has left me unrecognized for twenty-five 
years, and for whom I do not care the fillip of a finger—in 
heaven’s name, why should I ?—but none for the woman 
that I love with all my heart, and have faithfully promised 
to marry. Your arguments are good, I dare say, but they 
don’t affect me. I tell you frankly that tho girl from tho 
gutter, as you call her—to me she seems both a heroine nnd 
an angel—is more precious than your titles, your nncestml 
blood, your Deepmoors. As God hears me, I want no 
delays, and I will have none. Neither friends nor enemies 
shall part me from Mercy. You mean well, but you don’t 
understand tho cose at alL I love her, and I am goiug to 
marry her!” 

He said it with a quiet resolution that was simply appall¬ 
ing to his two listeners. Neither could find voice to speak, 
but Aunt Affiy gave the lawyer a look which said plainly, 
“All is lost!” As for Val, with the air of one who lias 
settled a matter, he strode to the window and looked anx¬ 
iously out. Already tho sunset shadows stretched long and 
dark in the court. 

“This is passing strange!” ho cried, in a fever of wonder 
and nnxiely; “where is she—where cun she bo, Aunt 
Affiy?” 

“ I’m sure I haven’t an idea,” said Aunt Affry, in au 
aggrieved tone; “ don’t ask me.” 

Val seized his hat. 

“ I can’t stand this—it is too much. I’m going to find 
her," he said, and rushed out of the house. 

Whither should he go ? Never was a man more com¬ 
pletely at a loss. Merey had no friends, no acquaintances. 
No amount of loneliness had ever brought her to mingle 
with her fellow-creatures of the “ gutter.” Her hard, bit¬ 
ter life had made her shrink from, rather than seek, associ¬ 
ates. Val did not know of a place on earth where she could 
possibly be detained at this horn:. He tore off to the Aid 
Society rooms, only to find them closed for the night. By 
this time the sun had set; the city streets were already 
growing dark. Val hurried bftek to Seedy Court, confident 
that Mercy must have reached the house before him; but 
no ! Miss Affiy had spread her tea-table and lighted her 
oil-lamps in the little sitting-room; but Mercy was not 
there. Mr. Finch and the old woman occupied the placo 
alone. 

“ What 1 you haven’t found her ?” cried Mias Affiy, star¬ 
ing aghast as Val entered. 

“ No,” he answered. 
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■ They looked at each other, and both grow pale. It was 
plain, beyond all question, that something had happened— 
bnt what ? No ordinary matter could keep the girl from 
home—from her lover, at the very hour appointed for her 
marriage, 

Mr. Pinch was the only person who tasted the tempting 
sapper. His legal mind remained calm amid the general 
disturbance. He could scarcely bo expected to sympathize 
with Val in his fierce anxiety, and, indeed, he did not; he 
simply preserved a grave silence. As it is clearly necessary 
io first catch your hare before dressing him, so the lawyer 
perceived that it would be wise to find the girl before rais¬ 
ing farther objections to Yal’s marriage with her. Unless 
she appeared soon, the obnoxious union could not take 
place this night, at least, and the prospect of any delay, 
however brief, he hailed with secret joy. 

“ Most extraordinary 1” said Mr. Finch to himself; “ bnt 
tor the honor of the Arbuckle name—for the sake of this 
tudf-civilizcd young hot-head, who is as ready to ruin him¬ 
self for a pretty face as was his father before him—yes, and 
far the sake of his posterity, I hopo to heaven lie will never 
Bet eyes on the girl again.” 

One by one Miss Aflry’s lodgers—brought home, like er¬ 
rant fowl, by the fall of night—began to scrape then- feet at 
the door, and ascend the stair with more or less noise. Every 
fresh arrival was a signal for Yal to give a wild start of ex¬ 
pectation and a plunge into the hall, from which he returned 
again and again, blank and pale with disappointmeut. 
Clearly he had forgotten his new prospects, Iris new name 
even. When eight o’clock struck, he snatched up Iris hat 
again. 

•“I am going to the police station,” he said, hoarsely. 

“Pray let me bear you company,” cried Mr. Pinch, with 
great cheerfulness; “I wish to send n cable dispatch to Sir 
Godfrey, at Deepmoor. He must be told at once that his 
nephew is found, and that we may be expected to appear 
before him shortly in Lincolnshire. ” 

The two departed together. Alone in her shabby sitting- 
room, Aunt Affiy sat down to. await their return, and to 
think over the events of this extraordinary day. Mercy’s 
disappearance perplexed nnd amazed her greatly. 

“ God forbid that any evil should overtako the child 1” she 
said to herself, with a shiver of dread. “I am very fond of 
Mercy, though I don’t want Ynl to marry her—though it’s 
against all sense and reason that he should many her now. 
But I will be a good friend to her; she shall never suffer 
want again—never 1 I will send her to school—Val will let 
me, I know—I will fit her for a teacher or something. She 
shall never again sew for a living. "Where is she—whero can 
she be ? "Why did she go away at such a time, nnd without 
leaving any message behind her ? Oh, dear! oh, dear! I 
know that something is wrong; I feel it in the very marrow 
of my bones 1” 

Something was wrong; for Val searched till the night was 
past, and throughout the length and breadth of the great 
city. No tidings could he anywhere glean of Mercy Dill. 

In the gray, foggy morning, the distracted lover, still 
attended by Mr. Pinch, stalked into the sitting-room at 
Seedy Court, where Mis3 Affiy was keeping sleepless vigil, 
and, haggard, breathless, exhausted, flung himself into the 
nearest chair. There was scarcely a look of easy-going Yal 
Black left in his pale face. 

“ She’s not here ?" he said, hoarsely, glancing around the 
room. “ "Why do I ask that—I know she’s not; but I’ve 
heard of her.” 

“ How—what ?” gasped Miss Affry, in wild nlnrm. 

Val thrust his hands into his pockets, and dropped his 
head upon his breast—the picture of gloom and despair. 

“I went first to the station-houses,” he said, “ then to the 


Aid Society folks, and the preqeher at the Mission, and not 
a sotd could give me the smallest information about Mercy. 
The earth doesn’t often open and swallow a person bodily; 
and so it occurred to Mr. Pinch that somebody right here— 
somebody in Seedy Court might know of her disappearance. 
We came back to our starting-point, nnd knocked at every 
door, rousing people from their beds to make inquiries, 
and at No. 9 we found a woman who gave us a clue.” 

The words began to stick fa his throat, and Mr. Finch, 
who looked mortally tired and disgusted, made no attempt 
to help him with the narrative. 

“ Speak, Yal!—what is it ?” urged Miss Affry. 

“It’s n cursed mystery—that’s what it is!” cried Yal, 
with a red, wrathful gleam in his hazel eyes. “According 
to the woman, a close carriage drove into the conrt about 
three o’clock yesterday, and stopped at this door. She was 
sitting nt her window, and saw it all. A man leaped down 
from the seat and rang the bell, nnd Mercy answered—of 
course she did, for she was the only person fa the house. 
The two spoke together, and then—my God! what does it 
mean, Aunt Affry ? Can you, will you, try to understand it ? 
—Mercy come out with hat nnd shawl on, entered the car¬ 
riage, and rode away.” 

Miss Affiy grew as stiff as a ramrod. 

“Who was the man ?” 

“I would give my right hand to know!’’ 

“ Where’s Moll Dill ? It is some trick of licrs, perhaps. 
She’s spirited the girl away, or something—who knows ?” 

Mr. Pinch smiled. It was scarcely probable that Moll 
would come to Seedy Court in a dose carriage to abduct 
her daughter by broad daylight. The gloom on Yal’s face 
deepened. 

“ Wo’vo seen Moll Dill,” he answered. “ We got her ad¬ 
dress from the Mission preacher, nnd rode out into the 
country six miles or more, to the farm whero she’s nt work. 
We called her up from bed, nnd told her of Mercy’s flitting. 
She was ns cross as two sticks—sullen, and not inclined to 
answer our questions, or hold any conversation with us. 
Bnt she knows nothing of her daughter—I am sure of that; 
the dose carriage affair amazed her quite as much as it does 
yon.” 

The next moment he leaped up, and began to walk the 
floor in great agitation. 

“ My God! what does it mean ?” he groaned. “ My head 
is in a whirl—I don’t think I quite comprehend anything! 
Why should she go away with a stranger a few hours before 
our appointed marriage ? nnd why didn’t she leave some 
word or line for me ? It’s beyond belief! I have put the 
detectives to work—they will ferret out the truth of the 
matter before long.” 

Mr. Pinch wiped his manly brow, and took a pinch of snuff 
from a silver snuff-box. Viewed from his standpoint Mercy’s 
mysterious disappearance was a most opportune and fortun¬ 
ate thing. 

“ We have had an exhausting night of it,” he remarked, 
“Indeed, this is a most unhappy business, Mr. Arbuckle, 
especially as it diverts your attention from the important 
matters of which it is my duty to remind you. I tele¬ 
graphed to Sir Godfrey last evening that we should sail nt 
once for England. He will expect to see us in Lincolnshire 
at the earliest possible moment. Every day, every hour of 
unnecessary delay will seem an eternity to the man who fa 
waiting—dying," kinless nnd alone—at Deepmoor.” 

Yal lifted his haggard eyas. 

“When I have found Mercy, I will be ready to go with 
yon,” he answered, “not until then.” 

“Suppose yon do not find her ?” said Mr. Pinch, dryly. 
a it j s barely possible that she may not wish to lie found.” 

“What do you mean ?” demanded Yal, fiercely. 
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Mr. Fincli took a second pinch of snuff. 

The wan, dubious dawn slanted into the room, and fell 
over the faces of the three, haggard and worn, every one, 
with weariness or anxiety. 

“ My dear sir, sit down again, I beg yon,” said Mr. Finch, 
“yon look qnite used np. It is plain, is it not ? that Miss 
Dill has left the city. Now, did she go willingly or unwill¬ 
ingly, alone or with company ? Yon say that she is very 
beautiful. Possibly you are not her only admirer.” 

Yal’s countenance changed. TJpon his mental vision a 
swarthy, pock-marked face flashed suddenly—n lean, alert, 
glittering-eyed face—it struck him dumb with consterna¬ 
tion. 

“ Believe me, sir, blood will tell,” went on Mr. Finch, 
with composure, “a man runs a great risk always in choos¬ 
ing a wife with such antecedents as hers. She could not 
have gone unwillingly in broad day, and from a place like 
this—the thing is impossible ; and if she meant to return to 
you, why did she not leave some explanation behind her ? 
I fear that you have been deceived—that further search for 
the young person will prove altogether useless. At this very 
moment you ought to be thanking heaven for your escape 
from a great peril ” 

Colorless, almost breathless, Yal glared at the lawyer. 

“If yon talk like this,” he cried, “I shall be tempted to 
kill you! why don’t you speak, Aunt Affry. You know 
what Mercy is. Have you nothing to say for her now ?” 

But Miss Affr y had gone over unreservedly to the foe. 

“Don’t appeal to me,” she answered, sharply, “what can 
I, or any other honest person say for a girl that leaves her 
home and her lover without a word, and goes away in a 
strange carriage, with a strange man, and doesn’t come back 
to her marriage—doesn’t come bock all the night ? Now I’ll 
tell you a secret, VaL That foreign music-man, Discordo, 
that left a week ago, was mad for Mercy—I shall speak of it 
now, though I promised once I wouldn’t. He went on like 
one demented in this very room when he heard she was 
going to marry you—swore that he loved her to distraction, 
and that his heart was broken, and all that. Ah, I’m afraid 
he was deeper than I thought—that Italian. If anybody has 
coaxed her from you, Yal, he is the man.” 

Mr. Finch coughed expressively. 

Val’s pale face reddened with jealous wrath. 

“Discordo!” he cried in fierce disgnst, “ don’t mention 
that fellow. Mercy detested him. It is true that he made 
love to her—I wish now that I had wrung his neck for it!— 
but she never listened to him—never! There’s an infernal 
mystery about the matter—it’s too much for me, I’ll own, 
but don’t say that Mercy has deceived me—don’t tell me 
she is anything but the good, sweet angel which I know her 
to be. I’m not going to believe wrong of her without 
proper evidence, am I ? I’m not going to damn her with 
your suspicions ? God help me ! No !” 

He walked np to Peter Finch, and laid one hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Have patience,” he said, simply, “ do not you see that 
it’s impossible for me to go to England till my mind is made 
easy about her ? that it’s useless to ask me to think of any¬ 
thing or anybody else for the present ? When I have found 
her, I will bo at your disposal, and Sir Godfrey may com¬ 
mand me as he likes ; but till then, leave me to myself.” 

Mr. Finch was a man of varied experience. He knew the 
human heart—he understood the desperate and ephemeral 
nature of youthful passion. It could not be many days, 
at the farthest, before Yal would be disenchanted. “Affry 
is right.” he thought, “ my word for it—Discordo is the 
man! 

Aloud he said to Yal : 

“YerywelL I wifi not urge yon further. Call upon me for 


any aid which you may require—I am quite at your 
service.” 

Mr. Finch then proposed that the two, in accordance with 
their altered circumstances, should leave Seedy Court at 
once, and take up temporary quarters with him, at his hotel; 
but to this Yal would not listen. 

“ Mercy shall not come back and find the place deserted,” 
he said, resolutely, “for in that case she would not know 
what had befallen us. Let Aunt Affry rid the house of her 
lodgers ns soon as she likes, but while we stay in America, 
for God’s sake, let us stay here.” 

And Val had his way. 

Three days passed—three days which no coming splen¬ 
dor, no future honors would ever erase from the memoiy of 
Yal Black—three days in which he searched and fumed, 
hoped and despaired, and finally settled into a moody, reti¬ 
cent frame of mind, the like of which Arias Affr y had never 
before seen. 

The mystery of Mercy Dill’s disappearance was a mystery 
still. No skill of the detectives hod been able, as yet, to 
obtain the smallest clue to her wliereabouts. Mr. Finch 
smiled with secret satisfaction. Tins American-born Ar- 
bucklo was not likely, after all, to disgrace the family 
name. 

Miss Affry, figuratively speaking, washed her hands of the 
missing girl, and clamored to be gone from the land'of her 
long toil and privation. 

“Dear me 1” she said to the London lawyer, “how long 
will thnt miserable boy keep us waiting here, while he hunts 
the city over on n fool’s errand ? I long to bo on the voyage. 
Why, Sir Godfrey will be as dead as a door-nail before wq 
ever get to Deepmoor!" 

The fourth day came—raw, dark, miserable. In the old 
living-room at Seedy Court, so soon to bo deserted by its 
present occupants, Miss Affry, Yal and Mr. Finch were 
gathered round a late breakfast. The altered fortunes of 
aunt and nephew were already perceptible in the dainties 
on the board, and in the smart cap and silk gown, fresh 
from the shop, which added unwonted splendor to- Miss 
Affry’s small, crooked body. Soon, very soon, the moldy 
lodging-house would know its mistress and her busy ways 
no more; and, as if conscious of the fact, the battered fur¬ 
niture seemed to shrink forlorn into the comers, and the 
very tick-tick of the clock on the mantel was sad with echoes 
of farewell. 

“Val,” said Miss Affry, addressing with some severity tlio 
distrait, jaded fellow on the other side of the table, who 
looked like anything but the favorite of fortune which he 
was, “ ore not you growing tired of this ?” 

“ God knows I am!” he answered, briefly. 

“ You drive me crazy! What good will any tidings from 
that girl do you now ? Why should you care whether she is 
in Boston or Babylon, after what has happened ?” 

“For the hundredth time, Aunt Affry,” answered Val, in 
a dogged, determined voice, “I tell you that I shall not 
leave this city till I hear from Mercy DilL It doesn’t matter 
whether the news be good or bad, here I stay till it comes, 
and you must be content.” 

“ Content!” sniffed Miss Affry, “ with Deepmoor waiting 
for us on the other side of the water-•" 

She paused, startled by a sudden ring at the bell. 

“It’s the morning post,” said Yal; and he arose from the 
table and went to the door. 

In a moment he was bock again, with a letter in his hand 
—a square little letter, superscribed with the name of Mr. 
V. Black, and postmarked New York. Moved by the same 
foreboding, Miss Affry and Peter Finch arose also from the 
table. 

“ Open it—quick, Yal!” cried the old woman, breathlessly. 
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With a hand that shook in spite o£ nil his efforts to keep 
it firm, Yol tore apart the envelope, drew from it a sheet of 
paper, and read these words aloud: 

“Deah Val: Don’t look forme, don't think of mo any longer, 
for I mu married to Mr. Discordo, mid before you rceeivo this tvo 
shall bo on our way to his own land—Italy. I thought I earod for 
you till ho camo, but he loved mo so much that I was forced, some¬ 
how, to lovo him in return. It was hotter to leave you, was it not, 
than to marry you when my heart was given to him ? I am sorry 
I had to decoivo you, Yal—I am afraid you aro very angry, but I 
could not help it; and becauso you will never sco mo moro, you 
must forgive and forgot Mercy.” 

A moment of profound silence followed the rending. 

“How," said Peter Finch, in a tone of irrepressible satis¬ 
faction, “X hope you are satisfied, sir!” 

Vnl held out the letter to Miss Affrv, pointing to its crude, 
ill-formed characters. 

“ Is this her writing, Aunt Affry ?” 

“ X’m sure I don’t know—X never saw any writing of hers 
—I’m not sure that she could write at all. Oh, the deceitful 
little hussy! And we both thought her a bom angel! It’s 
just ns I told you, then—she went with the Italian. He’ll 
abuse her; I dare say he’ll make her go round with a 
monkey and a hurdy-gurdy yet; and good enough for her! 
Well, what could one expect of Moll Dill’s daughter ?” 

Val tore the letter straight across. 

“Don’t look as if you were glad!" ho cried, fiercely. 

“ She never wrote it! It’s all a lie—a trumped-up lie! My 
God! How could sho treat me so ?—she, with her face like 
heaven itself! I would have educated her—made her fit for 
any position ; I would have loved her, low-bom or not, to 
the end of my days ; I would-” 

The words died on his lips. The tom sheet fell from his 
clutch. He staggered, great, strong fellow that he was, 
and, overcome with long anxiety, with bitter disappoint¬ 
ment, and heaven only knows what other strong emotion 
beside, fell like a log to the floor of the sitting-room. 
******* 

The next transatlantic steamer that sailed from the port 
of Boston, carried among its cabin passengers a little old 
woman with defective eyes, a shrewd, kindly face, and an 
air of newly-acquired importance; a little, gray, wrinkled 
man, burdened with many wraps, and looking well-pleased 
to find his feet planted, at Inst, on n homeward-bound ship ; j 
and a broad-shouldered, red-haired young fellow, who passed 
most of his time smoking on deck and staring meditatively 
out to sea. 

Farewell to America, to the old, poverty-pinched life, nnd 
all its associations; farewell to Yal Black! That plebeian 
person had now vanished from the knowledge of man, and 
Yalentine Arbuckle, the heir of blue blood and great pos¬ 
sessions, had sprung to life in his place— Sir Valentine Ar¬ 
buckle, I might say; for when the big steamer left her East 
Boston wharf, and plowed away down the blue harbor, Sir 
Godfrey Arbuckle, at Deepmoor Hall, Linconshire, had 
already been dead several hours. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

A lftT&*A-IKT&. 

It was October, sombre and brown. The trees in the 
park had donned Autumn colors. The season was over, 
the watering-places were deserted. Crowds of pleasure- 
seckers, after dancing, flirting, dressing and dining for 
many a day 

“ By mountain, stream nnd sea,” 

had now fled cityward like flocks of Summer birds. Belles 
were counting up their conquests, managing mammas the 


result of their skill nnd labor. Husbands and fathers were 
groaning over formidable bills. The shop-windows began 
to flame with hues like the Autumn woods. The fashion¬ 
able world had returned to its habitations of brick andsteno 
and mortar—to opera and ball, reception and matinee, to 
the splendor and the dissipations beloved by Vanity Fair. 
Green fields and blue seas, moonlit piazzas, the song of 
birds, and the wash of warm waves in the sun, were now 
but things of the past. 

The day was dark nnd full of unpleasant drizzle. At 
intervals a genuine downpour broke from tbo gray October 
clouds, nnd a mournful wind sighed round the comers of 
the streets nnd up and down Broadway. But a little bou¬ 
doir in n certain brown-stone palace upon Fifth Avenue 
looked bright and cozy in spite of the weather. Biclx East¬ 
ern rugs dotted its parquet floor. Tho black Japnuese fur¬ 
niture was upholstered in Louis Quinze rose satin. The 
walls were frescoed, and exquisite pictures, cabinets of gilt 
and ebony, costly bronzes and vases running over with 
creamy tea-roses, adorned tho place. On the tiled hearth 
burned a soft, flickering fire, and, drawn up before it in an 
attitude conducive to confidence and repose, sat two girls, 
chattering as only girls can chatter when they have been 
parted for many months, and are really fond of each other. 

“My dear child,” said Ethel Sardis, moving a screen of 
embroidered rose satin betwixt her pearly face and the too 
ardent fire (sho had landed in New York with her mother 
just twenty-four hours before), “ my dear, darling Bee, you 
have altered much sinco I saw you last.” 

“ For the better, I hope,” answer^ Bee, listlessly—Bee, 
whom Cullen Sardis had brought homo from a safe retreat 
among the mountains to meet the returned travelers. 

“I am not quite sure. You have lost your wild-rose 
color, for one thing, man enfant. You look pale and out of 
spirits. Did you really enjoy Newport with the Vanns 
and the mountains with papa ? Tell me nbout it. We have 
nothing to do for the next hour but exchange confidences.” 

Bee had changed in the last few weeks—she had lost flesh 
and color, but gained in what people call style. A grave 
composure, lately acquired, and verging almost upon sad¬ 
ness, gave a now charm to her blonde loveliness. 

“Oh, Newport was very well,” she said, with a vast show 
of carelessness. “I love the sea, you know; but the moun¬ 
tains—I don’t much care for mountains. It was very dull 
there. Guardy was away a*great deal—in Boston, on busi¬ 
ness, I suppose, though I never thought to ask him—and 
the people with whom he left me—old friends of his, and 
grave Quakers—were greatly tped with me, I fear—I am 
sore I was with them. I yawned myself almost to death. 
I really thought I should perish with homesickness before 
guardy was ready to bring me to New York.” 

“I can’t think why papa should havo whisked you away 
from Miss Vann so suddenly,” said Ethel, leaning down to 
smooths a lap-dog that was sleeping on a rose-colored satin 
cushion before the fire. “He sent somo message to mamma 
in Paris which made her very angry—it was about you, 
though I could not coax her to show it to me. After that 
came a long letter, which mamma burned without giving me 
so much ns a glimpse at it; and then, instead of spending a 
few weeks in London, as she had intended to do, she made 
her purchases—Oh, how cross she was, by-the-way !—had a 
fit of nervous illness, as she always has when anything goes 
wrong— that delayed us an entire fortnight 1 and bade adieu 
to our Paris friends in great vexation of spirit. Bee, I hope 
you did not go and lose your heart to any of those penniless 
young men of genius whom Mis3 Vann loves to gather 
around her hearthstone, nnd so frighten papa into snatching 
you away from their dangerous society.” 

By the hot color that surged up'to Bee’s temples, Ethel 
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knew {lint her random shaft had struck home. She was 
half shocked, half amused—a veteran belle may -well be 
amused by follies -which she herself has outgrown. The 
next moment, however. Bee rallied bravely. 

“ Bah!” she answered. “ Bike Madame Montespan, I 
mean that the strong shall protect the weak—that my head 
shall take care of my heart. Bike Montespan ? I might 
have said, with quite as much truth, like Etlid Sardis! 
Come, let ns not talk of poor me, but of yourself, belle cousine. 
You have been everywhere, you have seen everything, and 
you are engaged to a count—what exlianstless subjects for 
conversation! Oh, Ethel, are you going to marry him— 
really and truly ?” 

She leaned a little lower to caress the dog—Ethel Sardis, 
beauty, belle and heiress. She looked a trifle pale and fa¬ 
tigued after her ocean voyage, bnt this seemed only to in¬ 
crease the perfect loveliness which had quite turned the 
head of Bawrence Harding, and driven many another suitor, 
also, to the brink of despair. 

“Keally and truly. Bee! Behold the sign of my bond¬ 
age !” and she held out her hand, blazing with a big diamond 
—Count Stahl’s engagement-ring. 

“And you are very happy, Ethel—you love him very 
much, eh ?” urged Bee, moving her chair nearer to her 
cousin, and gazing at her inquisitively with a pair of bright 
blue eyes. 

Ethel’s pearly face never changed. 

“ Happy ? Of course. Shall I not be a countess, with 
castles in Saxony, a hotel in Paris, wealth, honors and old- 
world splendor at mj^command ? As for your other ques¬ 
tion, child, it is scarcely the kind which well-bred people 
propound to each other; but I will forgive you, because you 
are altogether unsophisticated. Bove-matches are growing 
obsolete, my dear—only parvenu people make them nowa¬ 
days ; indeed, I fancy that love itself is getting to be an 
old-fashioned disease. Its attacks are no longer of the viru¬ 
lent kind which the old novelists were fond of describing— 
it is no longer necessary to a harmonious marriage.’’ 

“Justas I thought!” said Bee, with energy; “yon don’t 
care a straw for the count 1” 

Ethel shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“Don’t jump at conclusions. Do you expect me to gush, 
my dear, like the heroine of a three-volume novel ? Heaven 
forbid! Well-bred people never do such things. I respect 
the count; I admire his courtly manners, his elegance, his 
—title; and mamma assures me that this is quite enough. 
She likes the Erench system of marriage, and I am half in¬ 
clined to like it, too. It relieves one of a great deal of 
trouble.” ( 

“What outrageous talk!” cried Bee, her elbow on her 
knee, her chin on her dimpled hand, her blue eyes still 
fixed on her cousin; “ but you don't mean one word of it. 
Where is the count—when are you going to marry him ?” 

“We left him in Paris.” answered Ethel, serene as a 
sphinx under the other’s scrutiny. “ He will be in New York 
at an early date, I dare say—for he is in love, if I am not 
—and I shall marry him whenever mamma thinks it proper 
for me to do so.” 

“ How dutiful!” said Bee, dryly. “ Are all the daughters 
of Gotham as docile ? How abominable! What has come 
over you, Ethel ? Aunt Amelia will not mold me to her 
wishes so easily. My veins are filled with the plebeian and 
unmanageable blood of my pork-packing grandpa. For my 
part, I prefer the gushing Amandas of the old novels to 
such cold-blooded society women as Mrs. Cullen Sardis. 
Ethel, do you know anything about Bawrence Harding ?” 

It was not a blush that arose to Ethel Sardis’s face, but 
rather a white heat like lightning. That name had power 
to stir her high-bred pulses still, 


“I know that ho returned to New York weeks and 
weeks ago,” she answered, carelessly. “ I suppose he has 
found employment before this time, has he not ?” 

“Yes, upon a daily newspaper. Miss Vann wrote mo 
about him while I was in the mountains.” 

“And his mother and sister ?” said Ethel, “where ore 
they ? Evelyn Harding and I were bosom friends at 
school.” 

“Hive you not heard ? Evelyn was engaged to Jack 
Sevems when the crash came which wrecked the Hardings. 
He did not desert her, os all wordly-wise people predicted 
he would do—no, he married her at once, and when Law¬ 
rence arrived from Europe, he found a pleasant surprise 
awaiting him in the person of a rich brother-in-law. 
Guardy says that Jock Seveme is very rich—that it will he 
a small matter for Evelyn to take care of all her kin now. 
But Bawrence chooses to provide for himself and his mother 
in his own way, and quite independent of Jack Severnc. 
The two keep house in some obscure part of the city, and 
Barry drudges, as I have told you, in a newspaper office. Ho 
has written things already which have made a stir in the 
world—I am sure that he has talent.” 

Ethel arose from her chair, and stood at the comer of the 
hearth, looking down on its antique tiles, but not seeing 
them. Her bronze dark hair, her pearly throat, her long 
trained dress shone softly in the light. 

Did her heart thrill at Bee’s news—the first which site 
hod received of her rejected suitor since that parting in the 
old cathedral at Buzeme ? 

“ Then we ore likely to meet the Hardings in society 
again,” she said. “ Momma thought they were all dead to 
the world, and safely buried beyond resurrection.” 

“■Why, of course, Mrs. Jack Seveme will go everywhere,” 
answered Bee, “and it’s probable that she will sometimes 
take her handsome brother with her, especially as she is 
said to'be very fond of him. Ethel, dear, are you sure that 
you treated Lawrence just right? Weren’t you a littlo 
cruel to throw him over for the count, and when he was in 
such trouble, too ? Betwixt liis money losses and the ioss 
of you, I think the world must have seemed to him just then 
like a house of cards.” 

She stood up there on the hearth of that luxurious bou¬ 
doir, tall, white, beautiful, looking down on the younger 
girl with a faint, flitting color, and uneasy smile. 

“What extraordinary questions you ask, Bee ! Cruel? 
Not at all! The real cruelty would have been in marrying 
him, my little ignoramus. What sort of a wife would I 
moke for a newspaper scribbler ? what sort of a helpmeet 
for a man who must work for his daily bread ? I did not 
throw him over, that is vulgar slang, and you, an heiress 
and an embryo belle, must not use slang. I thanked him 
for the honor he would do me, and bade him a courteous 
farewell.” 

“Ethel, I fear you have grown very heartless since you 
went to Europe,"said Bee, solemn as an owL “Did not you 
like Larry better than Fred Bradford or Archie Von Dorn, 
or any of the others that you have rejected ?” 

Ethel laughed a low, sweet laugh that had, however, no 
mirth in it. 

“ Good Heaven ! wluit a catechism ! Docs Mr. Harding 
know what a stanch partisan he has in you ? I like Barry, 
I always liked him, of course; why not? We have known 
each other all our lives. I wish him all possible good for¬ 
tune in the future, and a wife—well, some one like yourself, 
Bee^-true, and sweet, and loving; no worldly, calculating 
creature like me. I am glad that Evelyn has made a good 
marriage, I shall take care to renew acquaintance with her 
at the first opportunity.” 

Bee looked steadily at her cousin. She was disappointed. 
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she scarcely knew why. She felt that something hail come 
betwixt her own heart and Ethel’s, a constraint, a reserve, 
new and unpleasant. 

■While she was pondering over the matter Ethel spoke 
again. 

“After all, my dear, you will find that it is a fine thing 
to have a countess for a cousin. A season of triumph and 
splendor Is before us. As for toilets, I really have no words 
to describe the superb things that momma ordered in Paris. 
The connt will be hero in time for yonr first ball—think of 
the attraction his titled presence will lend to it! And, 
apropos of all this, who is the Boron Strozzi thnt Miss Vann 
talked of so eloquently in her letters to mamma ? She 
mentioned that he admired yon greatly. Sly puss! Can 
it be that he is the person who frightened papa into whisk¬ 
ing yon away from Newport ?” 

The bantering tone brought the blood ngoin to Bee’s 
temples. 

“Baron Strozzi!" she echoed, her blue eyes flashing, 
“Ethel, I hate him ! Yes, Miss Vann thinks him a para¬ 
gon of manly beanty and Old World chivalry, society 
admires him; but to me he is frightful. Guordy had no | 
need to remove me beyond his fascinations, they were 
scarcely potent enough for that.” 

Ethel surveyed tho girlish, blonde figure for a moment, 
then put her jeweled hand under Bee’s chin and turned her 
face up to her own. 

“Bee, yon are actually keeping some secret from me. 
Since I went away something lias happened to you of 
which I know' nothing. You may as well tell me, for I 
shall soon find it out. Henceforth we are to live under the 
Bame roof, yon know, and see each other daily.” 

Bee opened her red lips to speak, but at that moment a 
page in buttons appeared at the door. The conversation 
was over. There were callers in the drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Sardis wished her niece to come down immediately. 

“11” cried Bee ; “ oh, no, you have made a mistake, 
Robin. Miss Sardis is tho person wanted.’ 

But the little pago shook fiis curly head. It was Miss 
Beatrix, and none other. 

“ He is right, I dare say—go down, Bee,” said Ethel, 
laughing. “I will see no one to-day; I have not yet recov¬ 
ered from a week of seasickness. Who can have called in 
this pouring rain ? Some acquaintance of yours, or mamma 
would not have sent for you” 

Bee’s heart gave a great bonnd. Could it be tho person 
whom she most longed, yet most dreaded to see? She 
flung a glance of consternation at the mirror. 

“Am I a fright, Ethel dear ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Ethel; and so Bee went down. 

As she entered the great, snmptuous drawing-room, she 
found three persons seated there. The first was Mrs. Sardis, 
thin, cold, elegant, her aquiline face showing somewhat 
tho ravages of time, weak nerves and fashionable dissipa¬ 
tion. 

The second was a lady with a bearded lip, a sallow skin, 
and a rich, loud toilet—Miss Charlotte Vann. 

The third person was Baron Strozzi 

At sight of tho noble Homan, Bee’s first impnlse was to 
turn and fly; but before she could do so Miss Vann was 
embracing her with effusion, pressing kisses that sonnded 
like pistol-shots on both cheeks, and ciying: 

“My dear child, I came out to-day expressly to see you. 
Observo tho weather outside. Of course my coachman and 
horses will catch influenza, but I could not resist the desire 
to behold my Newport guest again. And here is the baron, 
whom I met at your very door, intent, like myself, upon 
renewing old friendship, and quite as indifferent to wind 
and rain.” 


Strozzi sprang up from his chair with one hand on his 
heart, and a flash of light in his black eyes. ■ He made a : > 
deep obeisance to the little heiress, and would have carried 
her hand to his lips, but she drew it quickly back. 

“This is an unexpected honor,”'she said, coldly. “I 
cannot imagine why Baron Strozzi should wish to see me.” 

“ Ah, you are as cruel as ever,” murmured the baron, in 
alow, tender tone. “How could I hear zat you were in 
New York, nnd not hurry to yonr side—I, who haf been in 
desolation, who haf thought of nothing but you ever since 
you vanished from Newport ?” 

“I regret that you should waste your thoughts on such 
an insignificant and unappreciative subject,” said Bee, 
dryly. 

“When you left Newport, Mees Beatrix,” he went on, 
with a sublime indifference to her snubbing, “ ze place be¬ 
came to me like a desert without a fountain, a garden with¬ 
out a rose. I could stay there no longer—I rushed away to 
friends in this city, where, for ze last six weeks, I(haf lived 
only in ze hope of meeting you jgain when ze season should 
open.” 

“Heaven grant thnt our meetings maybe like angels’ 
visits, few and far between,” murmured Bee, in a voice too 
low for Mrs. Sardis’s alert ear; and, with on angry, disdain¬ 
ful glance, like a Parthian shaft, she leaned bnck in her 
chair of clouded tuya wood, inlaid with ivory, and, like 

“ A rosebud set with little, willful thorns,” 

refused to open her red lips to him again. 

The baron turned his attentions from obdurate Bee to 
Mrs. Cullen Sardis, a change of base that spoke well for the 
man’s shrewdness and cunning. 

“Madame,” ho said, with .his hand on his heart, “yon 
liaf been iu Home. Did you see there ze Strozzi Palace on 
ze banks of ze Tiber ?—my birthplace, ze birthplace of my 
family for centuries. My ancestors, modame, were in ze 
Senate with Ctesar. Ah, yes, we are very old. Many Eng-, 
lish people lodge in my palace now—artists, sculptors, Bo¬ 
hemians. It brings mo a good rent. I haf vineyards, too, 
outside of Home, nnd olive-orchards. My beautiful Italy! 
Madame, my heart burns within me when I think of her.” 

Mrs. Sardis did not remember the Strozzi Palace—sho 
had passed but a few days in Home, being mortally afraid 
of the fever—but she looked with calm, high-bred approval 
on the proprietor of that palatial lodging-house and the 
vineyards nnd olive-orchards, and was highly gratified to add 
him to her list of acquaintances. 

As for Charlotte Vann, her talk, os usual, was mostly of 
art nnd artists, the coming exhibitions, the opening of the 
Winter campaign of fashion. 

With a wildly beating heart, Bee listened, hoping to hear 
the mention of Eric Saxe’s name; but no 1 Miss Vann never 
once alluded to her favorite—never once hinted whether ho 
was still watching the blue waves at Newport or Aquidneck, 
or executing crayon heads in ki<l Gotham studio. 

At last the two callers arose together to go. Miss Vann 
patted Bee’s cheek with one gloved finger. 

“My dear, yon are as pale as a Niobe,”sho said; “at 
the beginning of yonr first season, too 1 Como and see my 
1 Hector and Andromache ’—it is finished quite to my satis 
faction.” 

“ Adieu, Mees Beatrix,” whispered Strozzi, in her unwill 
ing ear; “nothing shall make me angry with you; whether 
you treat me. kindly or otherwise? I am now and always your 
devoted slave.” 

Then he went, nnd Miss Vann also, and Bee was left alone 
in the drawing-room with Mrs. Cullen.Sardis. 

There was a severity about that august lady’s aquiline 
profile which boded no good to her niece,. 
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“ Sit down a moment,” she said, pointing to a choir, “I 
■wish to speak with you alone.” 

Bee obeyed. 

“You are my husband’s niece and ward,”began Mrs. 
Sardis, surveying the girl with a protesting air, “and as 
such it is my duty tc look closely to your welfare. The air 
winch you assumed toward Baron Strozzi just now was very 
rude, Tory offensive. Since a person of his importance has 
chosen to show you marked attention, it is my wish—yes, 
my command, that you receive it with becoming courtesy.” 

The hot, angry blood surged into Bee’s cheek. 

“ Baron Strozzi! I cannot. Aunt Amelia !—don’t ask me. 
I detest the man and his attentions!” 

“ Your taste is as defective as are your manners. He is a 
most delightful person—ho is also a nobleman. His uncon¬ 
cealed devotion to you, an unfledged girl, is most flattering. 
Hew listen to me. I shall do my utmost to secure for you 
an advantageous marriage—a husband of whom your Sardis 
relatives need not feel ashamed. I have heard of your New¬ 
port folly, and I wish to to you, Bee, that no obscure, 
penniless artist, no low fortune-hunter shall ever wed my 
husband’s ward, or control one dollar of her money. Don’t 
color like a milkmaid; such violent tints are always unbe¬ 
coming.” 

“Aunt Amelia, how dare you !-” 

“ Hush ! not a word more. I trust that aflair was but an 
idle flirtation ; let us call it such, at least I know your 
nature, Beatrix, and I expect you will give me trouble, but 
I am prepared for it; if you are wise, you will submit 
quietly to my control. Now there is but one thing more to 
say. It is this: I wish you to accept Boron Strozzi as 
your lover.” 

To have her secret uncovered in this manner—to know 
that either her uncle or Miss Vann had informed Mrs. Sar¬ 
dis of the Summer idyl at Newport, was unbearable to 
poor Bee. She stamped on the rich carpet. 

“ Never!” she answered, quite breathless with wrath. “I 
hate Baron Strozzi ! 1 will not treat him even with common 
courtesy.” 

Mrs. Sardis’s thin face paled. 

“ You will not ?—you defy me, then ?” she said, in a low, 
even voice, that Ethel always found more ominous than 
any outward sign of wrath ; “ that is very foolish, you will 
soon regret it. I make it a point always to have my wishes 
obeyed. Go now to your room. ” 

Bee went, with flashing eyes and a hot, indignant heart. 
Betwixt herself and Mrs. Sardis war to the knife had now 
begun. _ 

» 

CHAPTER XIX. 
bee's first bat.t,. 

A fortnight later, Count Stahl arrived from Europe, and 
took up his quarters at a Fifth Avenue hotel. 

Society was all agog. The engagement of the rich 
banker’s only daughter was the latest sensation in the fash¬ 
ionable world. 

Humors were rife concerning the count's wealth, his vast 
domains in Saxony, his hotel in Paris, his retinue of vassals 
and his .absorbing love for the belle and beauty who had 
shattered so many male hearts in her own land. 

Even the envious ones acknowledged that Ethel Sardis 
would make a rare countess. 

Of all the fair Americans who—happily or otherwise—had 
married titled foreigners, not one had ever equaled in 
beauty or style this sole daughter of the patrician banker's 
house and heart 

Cullen Sardis gave his prospective sen-in-law a gracious 
welcome. 


Mrs. Sardis was in a state of profound beatitude. Ethel 
received her betrothed with quiet grace. She was not a 
demonstrative person, and, with her thorough breeding, 
could not be expected to show any vulgar fondness for her 
future husband. 

Her manner sorely puzzled Bee, who had her own girlish 
ideas in relation to engaged,people. 

The impression made by the count upon this latter person 
was of a mixed character. His tall figuro, his courtly 
address, his blonde, aristocratic face, with its sleepy blue 
eyes and thin, fair hair, met with her approbation, and yet 
she did not like him. Something in his handsome exterior 
and polished manners filled her with vague doubts. 

“He is a great improvement upon Baron Strozzi,” said 
Bee to her cousin, "but I do not think I could ever quite 
trust him, Ethel, or feel at ease in his company. It must 
be that I am too lnqjelessly plebeian to ever appreciate 
titled people.” 

One bitter Winter night, when the stars were shining far 
and frosty in the purple sky, Bee made her orthodox en¬ 
trance into the world of gayety and fashion, and danced at 
her first ball. 

It was a grand affair, given by the banker to celebrate 
simultaneously the arrival of the count and the debut of his 
rich young ward. 

From basement to roof the Fifth avenue house shone 
with myriad lights. Flowering shrubs and vines wreathed 
the carved stairways and perfumed the landings. Boskets 
of daphnes and violets swung from every window and lintel. 
Great sprays and clusters of roses embedded the mantels 
and drooped, heavy with their own sweetness, from the 
chandeliers. Sevre3 vases, crowded with golden-hearted 
orchids, scarlet passion flowers, waxen camellias and hot 
geraniums, poured incense from every pedestal and corner. 
The superbly frescoed ball-room blazed with light, and 
resounded with the delicious music of Strauss’s waltzes. 
Across its waxed floor moved crowds of notable people- 
men in sombre evening dress, women with jewels flashing, 
white bosoms gleaming, vaporous laces shining like hoar¬ 
frost. Looking from one gorgeous apartment to another, 
through doorways draped in white and crimson silk, at the 
display of bedecked and dazzling humanity, visible between 
graceful sprays of leaves and blossoms, with here and there 
a mirror reflecting the scene, multiplying the light and in¬ 
creasing the delusion, the whole place seemed like a scene 
in fairy land. 

Bee stood, a pale, young debutante, by the side of Mrs. 
Sardis, and looked with bewildered eyes upon all this splen¬ 
dor. Her dress of tulle and silk shone purely white, with¬ 
out a tinge of color about it, save the pole-blue convolvulus 
which looped its exquisite folds. Her cheek was colorless, 
but her eyes shone large and bright with excitement. This 
was the hour for which she had longed—of which she had 
dreamed 1 Did the reality equal the anticipation ? Scarcely 
—it rarely does in this life. For one thing, at least, she felt 
devontly thankful—Boron Strozzi had not yet appeared— 
Strozzi, who was now the torment of her life, who perse¬ 
cuted her with colls and attentions, quite indifferent to her 
detestation,, so long as Mrs. Sardis encouraged his suit. It 
was nearly eleven. He was late. 

“Heaven grant that he has broken his legs 1” thought 
Bee, wickedly, “ or forgotten the date of the ball, or taken 
offense, at last, at my many gibes. Anything—any thing to 
keep him away 1” 

Archie Van Dom, a good-looking New Yorker, and one of 
Ethel’s ardent admirers, led Bee out to dance. He thought 
her a pretty girl, fresh as a daisy—a sort ofCJrarmian to 
the Cleopatra whom that sleepy-eyed count had gobbled 
up. 
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“By Jove! he’s deuced devoted, is he not?” said Mr. Van 
Dorn, glaring resentfully at Count Stahl,, as the latter 
gyrated by with his betrothed in his arms—he, the lion of 
the night—the observed of all observers, with foreign Orders 
on his breast, and a knot of violets in his button-hole; she, 
the belle of the ball, arrayed in cobweb lace over satin of 
the palest water-green tint, with lilies and pearls for orna¬ 
ments. No color stained her face—it was as coldly white as 
the camellias in the Sevres vases. The ruffled bronze hair, 
the downy skin, the languishing eyes, the faultless contour, 
had never seemed as lovely as on this night Many a man, 
looking on the count, envied him fiercely, and said to him¬ 
self that tills peerless New York girl deserved, not a coronet, 
but a crown, for her beauty. 

“ It’s hard lines for her native-born admirers, eh ?” sighed 
Mr. Van Dorn. 

“ Yes,” assented Bee. 

‘ ‘ The count had no end of a row with Lawrence Harding 
at Lucerne. I was there at the time. Poor Harding! He 
was awfully cut up about yonr cousin. Wonder if he has yet 
recovered liis pence of mind ?” 

Bee danced like a fairy, and partners clustered round her 
thick as bees. Prom one figure to another she sped, catch¬ 
ing glimpses now and then of her guardian, calmly survey¬ 
ing the company gathered in his gates—of Mrs. Sardis, 
stately as an empress, in a dress of uneni velvet and black 
Chantilly lace, with diamonds that fairly dazzled the eyes ; 
of Charlotte Vann, in brocade and old point, surronnded by 
a group of admirers—for the wealthy, clever Miss Vann, 
bearded, ugly and pttssee though she was, was a favorite 
with everybody; of old Madnme Vann, in crimson satin and 
priceless Brussels point; of Mrs. Jack Severao, Larry Hard¬ 
ing’s sister, smiling and bright in bride-like fleeces; of hun¬ 
dreds passing and repassing in gorgeous tissues and flashing 
jewels, while the splendid measures of the music rose and 
fell, and the abundant light poured softly down the long 
rooms. 

At her own request, Bee’s partner conducted her, at last, 
to n seat beside Miss Vann, and went to bring her an ice. 

“ You are enjoying it very much, are you not, my dear ?” 
said the latter, with a good-natured smile. “ That is right 
You look charming. Where can the baron be ? I have been 
watching the door for the last hour.” ' 

“I trust he is safe in some distant place 1” answered 
Bee. 

“ Fie! Without him yonr ball would not be complete. 
He dances superbly, and he is overwhelmed with invitations 
everywhere. En passant, has he ever met Count Stahl ?” 

“ No,” said Bee; “though both honor us with frequent 
calLs, they have thus far chosen different hours; so onr 
titled friends have not yet made each other’s acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Miss Vann leaned back in the shadow of a crimson silk 
curtain, and looked around the ballroom. 

“What color!” she murmured ; “what light 1 And how 
heavenly Ethel is looking to-night! I wish Eric Saxe was 
here; she would be a study, indeed, for him . And that 
reminds me, Beatrix, that Eric is painting you as Elaine, 

■The lily maid of Astolo V 

Mrs. Sardis must let me take you to his studio some day, 
that yon may see how lovely you look upon canvas.” 

Bee’s heart gave a hot, suffocating bound. She had not 
heard that name for weeks and months, and the sound of it 
went over her now like an electric shock. 

“Me !—painting me!" she stammered, scarcely knowing 
what she said. “ Von must be mistaken.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Miss Vann, lightly; “ it is easy to 


recognize your daisy face anywhere, my dear. Eric is really 
growing famous—be has sold many pictures this Autumn. 
Good Heaven ! how very pretty Evelyn Severne, nee Hard¬ 
ing, looks to-night. Where is her brother Lawrence ?—ho 
ought to be here.” 

Bee could not see Evelyn Severne—the whole ballroom 
was whirling before her eyes. He had thought of her, then, 
or he would not paint her upon his canvas. Why, why had 
he never given her the smallest token of remembrance ? 

“Did—did Mr. Saxe remain long at Newport after I 
left ?” she stammered, twisting her costly fan in a ruinous 
manner about her nervous fingers. 

“He remained until October. You quarreled with him, 
did not you, before you went away ?” 

“Quarreled !” gasped Bee. “No.” 

“I feared you might have done so, because, strangely 
enough, he never once mentioned yonr name nor mode any 
inquiry about your departure, which was sudden enough, 
you remember, to take away one’s breath. However, at 
dinner, yesterday, he spoke of you for the first time—yes, 
he really asked if you were well. ” 

Bee grew red, then white. 

“Did he, indeed ?” she answered, bitterly. “Howgood 
of him ! I am greatly obliged. Ah ! here comes Mr. Van 
Dorn with an ice.” 

Miss Vann nodded, and moved away, quite unconscious 
that she had turned all the joy of the night into dust and 
ashes for Bee. 

He had never cored for her in the least—never once 
remembered her after sho left Newport! Her heart sank 
like lend, weighed down with the bitter consciousness that 
she had given too many thoughts to one who had not onco 
thought of her. 

“ By Jove 1 how pale you are 1” said Archie Van Dorn; 
“ you’re not ill, I hope, Miss Beatrix ? Shall I go for smell¬ 
ing-salts ? Shall I speak to your aunt ?” 

No, sho was not ill. The power to dissemble, which 
seems inherent in womankind, come to her aid. 

“I fear I am a little giddy with so much dancing,” slio 
said, brightly ; “ and look at my smart lace flounce—Count 
Stahl stepped upon it and tore it quite in two. May I ask 
you to take me to the dressing-room ?—I can dance no moro 
until I am repaired.” 

She handed her ice, untasted, to a servant, and Van Dorn 
tucked her under his arm and soiled off with her through 
the crowd. 

Meanwhile Count Stahl had drawn his betrothed out of 
the hot ball-room into the cool, dim conservatory, which 
chanced to be deserted as the two entered. In the centre 
of the place a fountain played softly in a round basin, bor¬ 
dered with emerald moss and violets and daphnes. Tropic 
vines curled upward to the roof, their odorous flowers hang¬ 
ing midway, like gorgeous birds suspended in flight Scar¬ 
let lilies, like cups of fire, burned behind barricades of 
green. Colored lamps swung overhead, and Egyptian vases, 
crowded with the dusky splendor of heliotropes, sent forth 
a stifling fragrance from every side 

In her rich ball-dress, with the pearls gleaming in her 
bronze, dork hair and on her marble throat, Ethel stood in 
the rose-lined light of the place, fairer, statelier than any 
exotic which it held. With adoring eyes Count Stalil 
looked down upon her—ibis fair American, whom he had 
coveted at Baden-Baden, won at Lucerne, and crossed the 
sea to wed now in the New World. 

“ I fear yon are sadly bored with so many new acquaint¬ 
ances,” said Ethel, with a faint, sweet smile. 

“On the contrary,” answered the count, “it is a delight 
to meet your friends. They all adore you, I see—they aro 
madly envious of me. That is not strange. One person. 
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’ liowever, whom I expected to meet here to-night, has not 
yet made his nppearance.” 

She looked up quickly. 

“ I mean Monsieur Hording.” 

All her self-possession, and she had n great deal of it, 
could not keep the blood from rushing into her cheek. She 
reached and plucked a spray of heliotrope from a vase over¬ 
head. 

“No—he is not hero.” 

The count eyed her closely. He was jealous still of his 
former rival. 

“Have yon met him since your return from Europe, 
Ethel ?” 

“ No,” she coldly answered ; “T think he goes but little 
into society now. He has become poor ; he is working for 
his daily bread. You do not comprehend the meaning of 
those words, I suppose.” 

The count smoothed his waxed mustaches with one 
white-gloved hand. Very haughty and handsome he looked 
in his orthodox evening-dress, with the foreign orders glit¬ 
tering on his broad breast. 

“Scarcely,” he replied ; “Iwas bom above snch compre¬ 
hension. You have heard of Mr. Harding, then, if you 
have not seen him V Ah, heaven ! Do you think of him— 
do you remember him with kindness, perhaps regret ?” 

Her beautiful face grew chilly and surprised. 

“Those are strange questions to ask of me,” she said, 
with a hauteur that recalled him at once to his senses. 

“Is it strange,” he cried, wildly, “that I, who regard 
you with adoration, should dislike to think that another 
man has loved you ?” 

A faint, cold smile flitted over her lips. 

“Many men have loved me,” she answered, frankly. 

“But not as Harding did.” 

“ Perhaps not,” she murmured, with something like a 
smothered sigh; “whatever Lawrence finds to do, be it a* 
wise thing or a foolish one, he does it with all his might.” 

The count gnawed his long mustaches. 

“ Forgive my jealousy,” he pleaded, “for the sake of the 
passion which has made me your slave. If I adored you 
less I should be less fearful of losing you. Thank heaven, 
the time is at hand when you will be mine irrevocably— 
when-” 

He paused abruptly. 

A step sounded near by on the floor of the conservatory. 
A man had entered the place, and was eagerly looking 
around it, as if in search of some one—atoll, swarthy man in 
faultless evening dress—one of the guests of the night. 

Ethel turned, and held out her hand with a smile. 

“You ore late, Baron,” she said. “We feared yon had 
forgotten us.” 

The baron mode a deprecatory gesture. 

“ Forgotten ! Oh, impossible. I was detained by unex¬ 
pected business. May I ask, if your fair cousin, Mecs 
Beatrix, is anywhere about ?” 

Then his eyes fell upon Count Otto standing just behind 
Ethel, with the light falling on his blonde face, his deco¬ 
rated breast, his imposing figure. The glib tongue of the 
baron seemed suddenly to freeze to the roof of his month; 
a strange, livid hne overspread his pock-marked face. Ho 
started back as if struck. 

“Baron Strozzi,” Enid Ethel, “allow mo to present you 
to Conut Stahl—I think yon two have never met in this 
house before.” 

Where were the count’s manners ? 

He spoke not n word, he did not even bow. His blonde 
face was as livid as the baron’s. 

He, too, recoiled a step, and dashing back his gloved 
hand, as if he was about to strike at something, he dis¬ 


lodged the jnr of heliotropes from its place by his side, nnd . 
down it came crashing to the floor with all its odorous 
contents. 

When Ethel looked again, the two titled gentlemen were 
standing with the shattered vase between them, glaring over 
its fragments at each other in a very odd, threatening way. 

The baron was the first to recover himself. 

“ Monsieur lo comte,” ho said, recoiling step by step, ns 
if from the vicinity of something dangerous, “ I salute you! 
Pardon, Miss Sardis, with yonr permission I will continuo 
my search for your enchanting consin.” 

He wheeled quickly, and went out of the place like u 
shot. 

Ethel looked at her betrothed. 

“ You have met the baron before ?” she said. 

“Never!” he answered in a voice that seemed n little 
hoarse and constrained, "who is the fellow ?” 

“A Boman by birth, nnd a lion of New York society by 
accident,” she replied, with a faint Bmile. “Papa and my 
cousin made his acquaintance at Newport last Summer 
while I was abroad. Entre nous, he is Bee’s ardent ad¬ 
mirer.” 

The count drew his breath hard. 

“ And he is a baron, you say ?” 

“Yes, with great estates in or near Borne. Let us go 
back to the ball-room. It is near twelvo o’clock—the hour 
for supper.” 

They went. 

Meanwhile that late arrival, Baron Strozzi, was diving 
hither and thither among the crowd, searching for Beatrix 
and finding her not. Finnlly, in passing the open door of 
a dressing-room, he espied Bee standing within, under a 
chandelier, her drooping face looking pale and weary, hex- 
gloved fingers plucking absently at her bouquet, while on 
the floor beside her knelt a coffee-colored woman in a white 
nap and apron, arranging the lace on the sweeping train of 
the young debutante’s dress. The person thxxs employfed 
was Finette, Mrs. Sardis’s French mnid. As the baron 
paused on the threshold to store in at the unheeding girl 
whose thoughts were fur, very far away from all the festiv¬ 
ity of the night, Finette lifted her head nnd saw him 
there—a black, portentous shadow, stretching up toward 
the lintel of the door. She saw him, and strange to say, 
the sight seemed quite as unpleasant to Mrs. Sardis’s wait¬ 
ing-maid ns it had been a few moments before to Count. 
Otto Stahl. 

“ Mon Dieu /” 

Those two syllables, minglecl with a stifled .shriek of 
terror, rang suddenly through the room. 

The needle dropped from Finette’s brown fingers, alio 
crouched down behind Bee’s shimmering figure in a fright¬ 
ened, palpitating heap. 

“Good heaven ! Finette, wlmt is the matter ?” cried Bee, 
turning sharply. 

“The needle, mademoiselle, it entered my hand,” an¬ 
swered Finette in a fierce whisper, nnd with her dark face 
half buried in the girl’s dress. “ Look, some one is at the 
door; look!” 

And Bee looked, and beheld the very unwelcome face anil 
figure of Baron Strozzi. 

Finette did not attempt to rise from the floor; in that 
attitude she was well-nigh concealed from the baron’s sight 
She cost the lace flounce wildly from her hand. 

“ Go, mademoiselle,” she murmured, with white lips; “it 
is dona He waits for you—go quickly !” 

Bee walked to the threshold, saluting the boron with a 
cold bow. 

“Oh, you are here, then !” she said, in an ungracious 
tone. 
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He smiled as serenely as if she had given him the warmest ] 
of welcomes. 

“Behold me, Mees Beatrix.” 

“I hoped—that is, I thought yon would not come.” 

“Nothing but death could keep me from you to-night. 

I am inconsolable to find myself late. How charming you 
look—how fair! You dazzle my eyes. Your good aunt 
commands zat I take you to snpper.” 

“I am sorry to disobey my aunt’s command,” said Bee, 
drawing coldly back, “ but I have already accepted another 
escort. Here is Mr. Van Dorn coming for mo even now.” 
And as the gentleman thus named aj>peored upon the land¬ 
ing, Bee slipped her slim hand through his arm and walked 
quietly off to supper. 

Never once glancing into the dressing-room, where the 
brown waiting-maid had scrambled to her feet and was 
making off in undisguised terror through an opposite door, 
15.iron Strozzi hastened to find a substitute for Beatrix in 
the person of Miss Charlotte Vann. 

Twelve o’clock had struck, and the doors of the superb 
supper-room were standing wide open. Thither rushed the 
banker’s guests like a crowd of locusts. 

The long tables glittered with crystal, gold and silver 
plate, and groaned with French wines and French viands— 
terrapin and truffles, fish cooked in champagne, game of 
marvelous quality, spiced meats and pastries, pale de foie 
gras, fantastic confections, costly and unseasonable fruits. 
Dancing is a violent exercise, and it engenders a ravenous 
appetite. Bee, sheltered somewhat by Archie Van Dorn, 
devoured her salad and boned turkey, heeding as little as 
possible Mrs. Sardis’s cold, disapproving looks, and the 
burning glances cast upon her continually by Baron 
Strozzi. 

The tables were crowded with merchant-princes, foreign 
consuls, millionnaires, fair women with reddened faces caked 
with pearl-powder, all chatting, laughing, eating fiercely, 
after dancing like dervishes. 

Opposite Bee was Madame Vann, in her gorgeous crimson 
satin, coveted with Brussels point. Our heiress watched 
her for a moment, then whispered wickedly to Van Dorn: 

“ What is that strange beverage which madnme is drink¬ 
ing ?—she has just emptied her third glass.” 

Van Dorn looked, meditated, smiled. 

“It is a mixture of brandy, green tea, rum, soda-water, 
champagne, sugar and broken fruit,” he answered, “and it 
is called—punch.” 

“Is it intoxicating ?” 

“By Jove 1 I rather gness so 1 It would bo well to sta¬ 
tion a footman somewhere near the old lady, to catch her 
when she begins to slip under the table. Look ! your aunt 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Sardis caught her niece’s eye, and leaned suddenly 
toward her. 

“I wish you to reserve two dances for Baron Strozzi,” she 
said, calmly. 

“ Excuse me, aunt-” 

“Impossible 1 I will take no denial.” 

Bee toyed with her claret cup. 

“Very well,” she murmured; “I will dance like nMoenad 
if yon desire it 1 You can force me to do many unpleasant 
things. Aunt Amelia, but the forcing only makes your pur¬ 
pose more hateful to me—don’t you know ?” 

Vis-a-vis at the same table were the two titled lions of the 
night, but they might have been two statues for all the heed 
which they gave to each other. Count Otto devoted himself 
entirely to liis beautiful betrothed; the baron chatted with 
Miss Vann and watched Bee. Li truth, the pair seemed 
little inclined to cultivate an acquaintance. 

“By Jove! look at them,” whispered Van Dorn to Bea¬ 


trix ; “ one would naturally think that such blue-blooded 
fellows would rush straight into each other’s arms. It looks 
like a clear case of natural antipathy, eh ?” 

But when the enticing strains of the German began to 
call, when the satiated crowd poured back to the ball-room, 
in the passage thereto the count and Baron Strozzi met, 
and, under shelter of the swelling music, the rustle of rich 
fabrics, the murmur of voices, they exchanged a few sen¬ 
tences in guarded French. 

“ In God’s name, how come you here ?” said Count Stahl. 

The baron smiled. 

“ In the devil’s name, you mean, monsieur le comtc. It is 
a long story. I dare not tell it—I might bo overheard.” 

"I have a mind to speak and denounce you to this com¬ 
pany. Why should I not, you insolent hound ?” 

“ Because you might find it bad for yourself as well as 
for me, monsieur. A moment’s reflection will convince you 
that I have deserved something better at your hands.” 

The count grew livid. 

“Come to my hotel to-morrow—I will talk with you 
there.” 

He slipped a card into the baron’s hand. 

“ Very good, monsieur le comte. I will wait upon you at 
an early hour.” 

The two separated, the ball went on. They did not 
exchange another word or look that night; but it was plain 
that Count Otto had lied to Miss Sardis when, in the con¬ 
servatory, he declared that he had never before met tho 
noble Homan. Verily, Baron Strozzi was an old acquaint¬ 
ance ! _ 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE NEXT MOBNING 

MPATIENTLY, up and down, up and down 
3 /'oT'^p his elegant room at a certain grand New 
| ‘-vq York hotel, Count Stahl was pacing, on tho 

•jtpLjvlS A morning after the Sardis ball. The hour 
jj was what the fashionable world colls early. 
F Probably Ethel had not yet wakened from 

3FX(Q| n sleep, nor Mrs. Sardis shaken off the influ- 
v ence of that tremendous drug with which 
she stupefied herself nightly—soothing her 
nerves by weakening them. 

{’A”' 'X The count’s blonde face looked pale and 
\ vfi) x worn. His slumbers had been of the light¬ 
ed «3T cst; evidently late festivities did not agree 
(a with him. A tray upon a table near at hand 
seemed to indicate that he had been trying the soothing 
influence of brandy and soda. His eyes were haggard and 
blood-shotten. Now and then he swore audibly in French 
as he paced back and forth over the deep-pile carpet A 
stream of life was moving up and down the street without; 
and again and again the count stopped in his feverish tramp 
to listen—not to passers-by, but for an approaching foot¬ 
step in the passage outside his door. He was waiting for n 
visitor—waiting with a feverish impatience very unusual in 
a man of Count Otto’s cool, phlegmatic temperament. 

Suddenly a rap echoed on the door. Tho count started, 
paused. 

“ Enter !’’ he called. 

Dark, smiling, shining from top to too in faultless attire, 
and calm as a May morning, Baron Strozzi stepped into the 
apartment. 

“Monsieur le comte, I wish you a very good morning,” 
ho said, in fluent French, and doffing his hat with a low 
bow. “You bade me come to you, and I am here—such is 
the force of habit. Ma foil I oven arose an hour before 
my usual time, that I might not keep you waiting. 
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• Monsieur, you are pale—I fear you danced too much at the 
ball last night.” 

If looks could kill, Baron Strozzi would have fallen life¬ 
less then and there under the fire of the count’s furious 
eyes. 

“ Scoundrel! you have forgotten none of your old impu¬ 
dence !" 

“I trust not, monsieur,” answered the baron, smiling; 
“it has served me so many good turns in life that I should 
he extremely sorry to part with it.” 

“In Heaven’:: name,” demanded the count, sternly, “how 
is it that i find you masquerading in this new land, and in 
the highest circles of society., in the character of a Roman 
baron ?—you, whose father kept a wine-shop in the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Antoine ?” 

The baron waved his gloved hand airily. 

“As some English writer says, •'What’s in a name,’ mon¬ 
sieur ? I am a man of nerve and courage. When I have 
an object to gain I stop for nothing. He who hesitates is lost. 
I never hesitate. The name of Strozzi charmed me ; the 
title of baron stirred my profound admiration. I deter¬ 
mined to make them my own. I did so—with what success 
you can judge for yourself—you, -who saw me moving 
among the elite last night. Pardieu ! our unexpected meet¬ 
ing was as great a shock to me as to monsieur le comte. 
True, I hod heard that the fair daughter of the house was 
engaged to a Count Stahl, picked up somewhere abroad; 
but my heart said to me, ‘No, it cannot be the noble aristo¬ 
crat whose humble slave I once was; he is still in retire¬ 
ment, mourning the loss of his beautiful, his adored 
countess.’ ” 

The count gave his visitor a strange look. TTi« face was as 
white as chalk. 

Strozzi flung himself into on easy-cliair, and began to 
draw off his elegant gloves. 

“Pardon,” ho said, politely, “but to sustain a conversa¬ 
tion in standing posture is somewhat wearisome. We are 
no longer master and servant, count and valet, but simply 
two gentlemen, met to talk over private affairs for mutual 
enlightenment and advantage.” 

With his back against the door, Count Stahl transfixed 
the other with the blue eyes from which all languor had now 
yanished. 

“Where have you been since wo parted in Paris ?” he 
demanded. 

Strozzi spread out his hands with an expressive gesture. 

“Everywhere, monsieur—on the Continent, in England, 
x in the antipodes, and now you behold me here. Ah, did 
not you always say that I was a man of parts—a person of 
talent ? Many times have I proved the correctness of your 
judgment.” 

“What brought you to this pnrt of the world ? You had 
some especial purpose, I suppose, in coming to New York— 
in donning the character of a full-blooded baron ?” 

Strozzi shrugged his shoulders. His wicked eyes danced. 

“Purpose? Yes, monsieur. What would you? One 
soon tires of games of chance—luck will not always stay on 
one side; then, too, there ore places where a man soon be¬ 
comes so well known that he is no longer appreciated. This 
New York is a gigantic field of enterprise, open to all men 
of talent. Its people, though republican in name, adore 
titles. The belles of society ore, as a rule, enormously rich, 
and ore to be had by any aristocratic foreigner for the ask¬ 
ing. When a man reaches my age, ho naturally begins to 
think of matrimony—the claims of the fair sex arise before 
his view. Monsieur le comte, my purpose in bringing my 
gifts and talents to this American market was to secure by 
them the thing which I now need exceedingly—a rich wife. 
If I do not mistake, I have in these words not only stated 


my own pet ambition, but that ol monsieur le comte, also. 
Hike master, like man.” 

The count gtew furious. He started up from the door, 
and made as if he would lay violent hands upon his visitor, 
but upon second thought, he restrained hims elf and fell 
back reluctantly. 

“Impudent knave!” he fumed, “you do not mean to 
say-” 

“ Exactly, Monsieur!” 

“You have not dared to lift your cursed eyes to-” 

Strozzi waved the expressive hand again. 

“ Monsieur, I was about to say that I have already foun ' 
the ideal of my dreams— a being, young, fair, and r‘ i 
beyond belief—a jewel which, with the help of the gods, _ 
will win and wear—a coy, spirited creature, sharp of tongue, 
and with the mettle of a half-tamed filly, but charming 
nevertheless. Monsieur, I speak of Miss Beatrix Sardis.” 

The count’s face grew black. His lips tightened omin¬ 
ously. 

“Adolphe,” ho said, “ you were a very good valet. You 
understood to perfection the duties of a servant, and though 
often insolent, you were always faithful. But now I per¬ 
ceive that you have gone mad. Hound ! Do you know 
that the lady of whom you speak is a near relativo of my 
betrothed wife ?” 

“Yes, I know it well,” answered the baron, airily. 

The next instant the count had him by the throat, com¬ 
pressing his windpipe in a very unpleasant way; then 
dragging him from his easy-cliair, he hurled him violently 
against the opposite walk 

“AuJ you dare tell mo this to my face?” hissed the 
count. “It’s a wonder that I do not murder you! Now 
listen to me. I decline any connection of this sort with a 
former servant. I command you never to cross the Sardis 
threshold again—I command you to leave New York at once, 
and never moro show yourself in society here, or, as heaven 
hears me, I will Btrip you of your false name and title—I 
will tell your true story to your American admirers—I will 
set the police on your track—I will denounce you 03 my 
former valet de chambre —a gambler, a swindler, a cheat; nnd 
these, remember, are the very mildest names that I can 
apply to you,” 

The baron seemed bewildered for a moment. Then ho 
passed his hand inquiringly over his throat, adjusted his 
disordered neck-tie, and shook himself. 

“Pardon, monconnt, you will do nothing of the sort,” 
he answered, as soon as he could recover breath; “your 
will is good, without doubt, but you do not dare." 

The two glared at each other in open hatred. 

“You dare not, monsieur,” repented the boron, “ because 
I, too, con make unpleasant revelations. You think that I 
am in your power. Reverse the case, and you will have the 
truth— you are in mine /” 

TTis dark, scarred face was full of menace, and a certain 
tigerish gleam mode hideous his coal-black eyes. 

The count grew deadly polo. 

“ You can prevent me from securing a rich wife,” Strozzi 
went on, “and I, also, can take from you your beautiful 
betrothed—oh, you have done well for yourself there, 
monsieur 1—and with her the banker’s millions. Suppose I 
should go to Monsieur Sardis and say—your prospective 
son-in-law is a born count, his title is not spurious liko 
mine, but if you knew wlrnt I know of him—I, his former 
servant, from whom few secrets of his life have been hidden 
—you would sooner cost your daughter into the fire than 
give her to him. Think a moment, monsieur, and you will 
see that I am not n person to be safely defied. 'When wo 
parted in Paris, I took the bribe you gave me, and promised 
that I would not of my own will cross your path again, or 
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molest yon in any -way, and I have kept my word. Well, 
what would yon ? Accident has thrown ns together here, 
and yon have seen fit to recognize me by a name which I 
have now abandoned, and which is associated with as many 
unpleasant things for you as for me. Mon Dieti! That is 
no fault of mine.” 

The count seemed incapable of speech. Ho simply glared 
at the speaker, who was in full possession of his wits, and 
quite conscious that the game was his own. 

“Monsieur, you need money,” continued Strozzi; “so, 
also, do L Yon have found an heiress as beantiful as the 
angels, and you wish to marry her. I will not lift a finger 
to prevent yon, providing you do not in any way meddle 
with my own xilans. Let us both forget the past. I have 
borne a great deal for your sake. Ah, heaven 1 I have even 
heard that many people in Paris accused me of the death of 
the late Countess Stahl, your beautiful and ndored wife, 
who died so suddenly and mysteriously one night, after 
dancing at the Tuileries. Eh ! eh ! How pale you are, 
monsieur ! Sit down, I implore, and let me ring for brandy. 
You will not ? Well, as I was saying, you must remember 
these things. PesteJ what an outrageous thing is ingrati¬ 
tude ! Bear in mind that I am not Adolphe Sassard now, 
but Baron Strozzi, a person whom you met last night for 
the first time, and whom you are bound to treat with 
becoming courtesy wherever you may encounter him. I 
mean to move heaven and earth to marry the girl Beatrix— 
I shall marry her, be snre of that. Your future mother in¬ 
law gives me every encouragement. By my soul! she is 
as wild for the match as I am. If, through any knowledge 
which you may have of my past history, you place so much 
as a straw in my way, monsieur, look to yourself—to your 
beautiful heiress—to your neck 

The count sank involuntarily into the nearest chair. 
Before this threat, which he understood only too well, his 
pride of birth and blood, his inherent prejudices, his wrath 
and contempt, seemed to fall helpless. He was deprived at 
once of all further power of resistance. 

“ Monsieur, do you yield to my terms ?” demanded 
Strozzi, watching him as a eat watches a mouse. “Will 
yon permit yonr ex-valet to marry into the same family 
with yourself ?” 

The count’s face told how deep was the humiliation thus 
set before him—how fiercely he rebelled against it. But 
alas ! this was a case, not of choice, but of necessity. He 
stared fixedly down at the floor, and made no sign. 

“ Speak, I entreat you, monsieur!” urged Strozzi, gayly. 
“ It is a bitter pill for you to swallow, eh ? Well, cousole 
yourself. After all, we need not see much of each other. 
Without doubt you will take your bride to Paris—1 know 
your penchant for the delights of that naughiy city. I shall 
remain in New York. I adore New York ! I shall settle 
qnietly down here, and live like a prince on the money of 
the old western pork-packer. Yon need never deign me a 
thought ; and I, for my part, will remember you as little as 
possible. Family jars will be out of the question, with an 
ocean rolling between us ; and your pride—well, monsieur, 
you must put a wholesome curb upon that, and make a vir¬ 
tue of necessity. Do you accept my terms ?” 

The connt shook as if with an ague. 

“I accept,” he answered, in a hoarse, difficult voice. 

Strozzi clapped his hands softly. 

“ A thousand thawing monsieur! It rends my heart to 
disturb you so much. Very good. I have, then, to men¬ 
tion but one thing more. My purse is quite empty. The 
money which you gave me on the night of your countess’s 
death is spent—every franc. My marvelous luck at cards 
has deserted me, and some valuables which I possessed are 
in the bands of the Jews—that is, the pawnbrokers. A 


fresh supply of money is now imperative. Monsieur, oblige 
me with the loan of two thousand dollars.” 

The count transfixed Ilia adversary with a gloomy stare. 

“ Two thousand dollars! You must be mad! Yon, who 
pretend to have an unlimited knowledge of my affairs, ought 
to know that I can scarcely meet my own personal expenses. 
I am beggarly poor. Was there ever a time when I was 
not ?” 

“Yes!” cried Strozzi; “when yon married the Countess 
Olga She brought yon a handsome fortune, and for a time 
you had plenty; but, alas ! it was not long.” 

The count frowned darkly. 

“It is impossible for me to oblige you,” he answered; 
“and now we will end this interview—that is, you will have 
the goodness to take yourself out of my sight at once.” 

“Pardon; I am in no haste,” smiled the baron. “Let mo 
suggest a way by which the impossible may be made passi¬ 
ble. It is true that monsieur is poor—I never doubted that 
for a moment, and ah L wlrnt an unsatisfactory thing is a 
title, however genuine, to a man who hasn’t a sou! But 
monsieur’s future father-in-law is rich—enormously so. 
Monsieur has only to hint delicately that his remittances 
from Europe have been unaccountably delayed, and the 
money will be forthcoming. Try it, mon count, and let me 
know the result” 

" You serpent! Do you think I will borrow money for 
you ?” cried the count, bursting with wrath. 

“Ido not think it, monsieur—I know it. Without two 
thousand dollars I cannot exist; therefore I shall be forced 
to press you to the utmost to obtain it for me. Call this 
morning at the banking-house of Sardis & Co., and at even¬ 
ing I will wait upon you here to receive the loan. I beg you 
do not desolate me with excuses, monsieur, for I cannot listen 
to them.” 

“Is this the beginning of wlrnt I am to expect henceforth 
at yonr hands ?” said the count, under his breath. “Am I 
to go on bribing yon to the end of the chapter ?” 

“By my faith, no! When I am the husband of Mis? 
Beatrix I shall have no need to seek pecuniary aid of yon. 
It is settled, then, monsieur ? I will call this evening—well, 
let us say at eight o’clock. I dine at the Sardis mansion, 
and I have several later engagements among the haut Ion ,- 
therefore I must beg you to be prompt. You will be wait¬ 
ing hero with the two thousand at the hour named—is it 
not so ?” 

The count could only trust himself to bow. He was en¬ 
tirely in the power of this man. 

“Then au recoir, monsieur,” said Strozzi, picking up Ins 
hat and cane. “Bemember, we have entered into au alli¬ 
ance ; remember, also, that one has quite as much at stake 
in this matter as the other. Keep your lips sealed, and I 
will keep mine. I adore the fair, obdnratc Beatrix; you 
adore her superb cousin. The first is for me, the second 
for you. Bless you, monsieur! Be happy, as I mean to 
he. You will not shake hands ? As you please. Adien.” 

“Adieu,” echoed the count, mechanically. 

Then the boron bowed low, waved his gloved finger-tips, 
and was gone. And behind, in the elegant room which ho 
had left, Ethel Sardis’s betrothed husband stood for a long 
time, voiceless, motionless, staring at the door litre a man 
who, through some Medusa-like fear or perplexity, had sud¬ 
denly been changed into stone. 

(To he continued.) 


Evening. —The day is closed, for evening has stolen, like 
a pensive thought, upon us ; the moon hangs h silver shield 
in heaven, and the nurse nightingale sings to the sleeping 
flowers. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. —" A GAUNT, BLACK, ILL-SDATEN HOUSE, SOARING TO A HEIGHT OF THREE STORIES IN FRONT, BUT WITH A 
SLOPING ROOF THAT REDUCED ITS PRETENSIONS ABRUPTLY TO ONE STORY IN THE REAR.” 


before it stretched n starved, neglected field, with tumbling 
stone Trails, and clumps of unprmied orchard-trees growing 
among the weeds and wild grass. No other human habita¬ 
tion was anywhere in sight. It was a house “tinder some 
prodigious ban of excommunication ," situated in a lonely, 
unfrequented neighborhood, and given over, by common 
consent, to utter desolation and decay. For twenty years 
no tenant had crossed its threshold; for twenty years the 
peojile round about had shunned it, and timid travelers 
quaked in body and spirit alike when forced to jiass it, even 
at a distance ; for twenty years the black shadow of Murder 
had liung upon it—a shadow that would never be lifted. 
Abandoned, feared, rarely approached, even by the strong- 
nerved nnd curious, the house under the lonesome, pine- 
covered hill, with its front to the dreary, weed-grown field, 
was known near and far as “ a haunted house.” 
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THE AMERICAN COUNTESS. 

By Etta \V. Pierce. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

It stood upon a lonely by-road in the old town of Med¬ 
ford, Massachusetts—a gaunt, black, ill-shapen house, soar¬ 
ing to a height of three stories in front, but with a sloping 
roof that reduced its pretensions abruptly to one story in 
the rear. Many of the lower windows were boarded up. 
In the centre of the lichened roof arose one enormous chim¬ 
ney, from which no cheerful smoke ever curled upward to 
Wintry or Summer skies. Behind it arose a wooded hill; 





On a certain night in the late Summer, something hap¬ 
pened at this place of "dark repute—something which can¬ 
not he explained until the reader goes hack with me to 
search for the little seamstress of Seedy Court—beautiful 
Mercy Dill. 

When Miss AiTry Black left her lodging-house to go to 
the office of the British Consulate in answer to Peter Finch’s 
advertisement, Mercy, overcome by a strange foreboding 
of evil, an unaccountable sadness that seemed to deepen 
and strengthen as the hour for her marriage drew near, 
took up her work and descended to Miss Affry’s domnin to 
find solace and companionship with her kind old friend. 

She reached the familiar sitting-room only to find it dis¬ 
ordered—a rare thing, indeed—and empty. Glancing out 
of the window, she saw Miss Affry herself just rushing out 
of the court like one demented, her shawl awry, her bonnet 
askew, her rheumatic old legs stumping along the pavement 
with a speed that amazed Mercy. What had happened to 
the old woman ? Whither was she going ? She looked ns 
if bound on an erravd of life and death. Even as Mercy 
watched her she vanished around a comer. 

Small as this disappointment was, Mercy’s heart sank in 
an odd, miserable way. She turned from the window, put 
the disordered room to rights, arranged Tal’s books again 
upon the shelf, folded up the paper which contained Mr. 
Finch’s notice, all unconscious of the mischief it was to 
work in her life, and then ascended to her own chamber 
and sat down again to sew until Mina AfTry’s return..- 

Half an hour went by. 

Then the bell of No. 10 rang violently. 

Mercy knew that she was the only person left in the 
house, and she ran at once to answer. 

As she opened the door she saw that a close carriage was 
drawn up before it, and at the threshold stood a man—a 
stranger, with an alarmed and portentous air. 

“ You are Mercy Dill he asked, in a tone as perturbed 
as his manner. 

“Yes,” she answered, thrilling with quick apprehension. 

“ Mr. Valentine Black sends me to fetch yon to him. He 
has been taken with a fit at the banking-house of Sardis .t 
Co. He cannot be moved—the doctor thinks he will not 
last an hour. For God’s sake. Miss, make haste and come 
at once!” 

Val sick — Yal dying 1 With a stilled scream Mercy 
staggered back. 

Taken completely by surprise, overwhelmed by an un¬ 
speakable anguish, it never occurred to the unfortunate 
girl that these dreadful tidings might be false. 

Wildly she flew for her outer garments, flung them on, 
and rushed from the house—the house that she was destined 
never more to enter. 

“ You will bo at the banking-rooms in ten minutes Miss,” 
said the man. 

He grasped her with one hand, and opened the carriage 
loor with the other. It was a close vehicle, as I have said, 
and curtains were securely drawn across its windows. In 
one comer sat a dark, motionless object—a man, with a 
handkerchief clutched in his gloved fingers. 

Mercy did not see him till her foot was on the step; then 
a thrill of sudden alarm and apprehension ran over her— 
her first suspicion of fold play. She would have recoiled, 
bnt swift as thought the driver pushed her straight into the 
carriage, and as he did so, the man in the comer leaped up 
and seized her in a terrible grasp. 

She caught one glimpse of a swarthy, scarred face, full 
of wicked triumph and exultation ; then, before she could 
utter word or sound, a handkerchief, saturated with some 
deadly, sickening odor was pressed down upon her mouth 
and nostrils. Mercy knew no more. 


The carriage turned from the door of No. 10, and rolled 
out of Seedy Court. It crossed Charlestown Bridge at a 
pace, which, though lively, was not swift enough to attract 
attention, and through the squares and busy streets beyond, 
went on toward the open country. 

No sound came from insido it. 

The driver, a stolid-faced man, sat on his box like an 
automaton. Not one person of the many who saw the 
carriage pass gave it any particular notice. 

It entered Somerville, rumbled through the streets of 
that quiet town, and approached Medford in the shadows 
of the declining afternoon. The stolid driver knew his 
business, evidently, and needed no instructions. Turning 
from the populous quarter of this latter place, ho urged his 
horses into a lonesome by-road, where few dwellings were 
to bo seen, and these only at long intervals. 

The lowing of cows, the chirp of crickets under the ston-> 
walls, alone broke the almost mournful st illn ess of the fail¬ 
ing day. f 

On he went, until a turn in th« solitary way presently 
brought him in sight of a desolate, weed-grown field nnd a 
gloomy, pine-covered hill, under which stood an old, black 
house, with the long western shadows creeping over its one 
gigantic chimney, its dreary, boarded-np windows, and the 
rack and desolation of all its surroundings. 

It was the haunted house under the hill—the house upon 
which the curse of black murder rested and always would 
rest while a timber remained in its place. 

The carriage turned from the road into a deep-rutted 
track which led across the field to the door of the abandoned 
dwelling. 

Strange to say, some signs of life were now visible about 
the place. Bcccnt foot-prints could be traced in the wild 
grass that grew up to its very threshold. A faint, bluo 
smoko ascended from the great chimney. 

At a window in the second story, a woman’s face appeared, 
stared out through the dirt and cobwebs for an instant, and 
then vanished. 

The driver stopped at the door, sprang down from hr. 
box mul called: 

“All right, sir !—this is the house.” 

Out from the carriage stejijiod Signor Discordo, holding 
in his arms the inanimate figure of Mercy Dill. 

“ Where is zat female Sally ?” he cried, kicking impa¬ 
tiently nt the grim old door. “ Halloo thcro ! Joseph, man 
of music, make haste, or sucre ! it will bo the worse for 
yon!” 

The thud of a emteh was heard inside. A rnsty bolt 
was drawn back, nnd Joseph, the organ-grinder, tlio wretch 
from whom Discordo had bought his first knowledge of 
Mercy, appeared, greasy, unkempt and leering, on tlio 
threshold. 

“Ha ! you’ve caught your bird, master 1” said he, at tlio 
sight of the burden Discordo bore. 

“ Hold your tongue, idiot!” replied Discordo, ungra¬ 
ciously. “ Where’s zat witch Sally, I say ? Ze girl is dead 
with ze chloroform, and I, pah ! I am half-smothered too— 
ze cursed stuff 1 Bring me a glass of brandy.” 

In great haste Joseph produced a flask and a glass, and 
poured Hie desired stimulant for his employer. As Dis 
cordo tossed off the liquid fire, a woman’s voice, somewhere 
from above the two, called, shrilly: 

“ Tliis way, master—the room is ready.” 1 

With the senseless girl in his arms, Discordo - mounted 
the stair. It was thick with dirt and mold, and rickety 
with ago. Strips of discolored paper hung from the wall, 
and'at its head stood an old woman in a cotton gown much 
the worse for wear—an ill-favored hag, with stiff, bristling 
gray hair, a wizened, leathery face, and a long, sharp no* 
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that came down to meet a cruel, pointed chin—Joseph's 
wife Sally. 

Led by this creatnre, Discordo entered a sqnare, dreary 
chamber, partially supplied with old-fashioned wooden fur¬ 
niture. In one corner stood a huge, four-posted bed, upon 
which Discordo laid the rigid figure of Mercy Dill. At the 
sight of her the woman Sidly started back in dismay. 

“ Eh, what! You’ve killed her, master!” 

“Killed her!” cried Discordo; “God forbid! Pour 
soino brandy down her throat, woman ! Would I kill one 
whom I adore ? Paste! do as I bid you, and bo lively.” 

Sally set about restoring the unconscious girl. It was no 
easy matter. Mercy came back to life as reluctantly ns if 
she knew the trouble which awaited her—the frightful net 
in which sho was snared. Finally, however, a thrill ran 
over her prostrate figure, the lids lifted from her violet 
eyes; sho sprang up on tho four-posted bed, and, with a 
cry, looked around tho uufamilinr room. 

Its two windows were draped in cobwebs, and darkened 
by a clump of ragged fir-trees that grew close up to their 
narrow frames. The floor was deep in dust. A few old, 
rickety chairs and a chest of drawers leaned against tho 
moldy, discolored wall. A ragged patchwork counterpane 
covered tho high bed, nnd there was a deep, cavernous fire¬ 
place, in which stood a pair of rusty andirons, upholding a 
half-consumed back-log—relic of some fire kindled there 
twenty years before. 

In wild bewilderment the girl gazed nt all these things. 
What had happened to her ? This was not her lodging- 
room at Seedy Court. And then her eyes fell upon old 
Sally, who stepped forward from tho foot of tho four-poster, 
nodding nnd grinning in a way that was meant to bo reas¬ 
suring. 

“How d'ye do, Mercy ?” sho said. “ You remember mo, 
don’t you ? Sour Sally, you used to rail me, when yon 
were a little brat. Many n good turn I’ve done your mother, 
nnd many n glass I’ve emptied with her in my day. Como, 
ain’t you glnd to seo.an old friend, my dear ?" 

Mercy stood in tho centre of tho dusty floor, and stared 
hard at the woman. Yes, sho remembered her only too well 
—a wicked hag, fierce of tongue, hard of hand—Moll Dill's’ 
boon companion and neighbor in tho reeking tenement- 
house where the girl’s unhappy childhood hud been 
passed. 

“Yon are no friend of mine!” cried Morey, wildly. “ Wliat 
place is this ? Where is Ynl ?—is ho sick—is he dying ? as 
that man said. This is not the banking-house !” 

“Well, no, not exactly, my pretty,” answered Sally, with 
a hideous grin. “ Ynl is all right, I dare say, lint yon won’t 
see him to-night. You’re in a nice, quiet place, with old 
acquaintances. Here’s a gentleman that’ll explain the whole 
matter better than I can, dearie.” 

Discordo ndvanced from n corner where ho had been 
hiding, and sainted Mercy with a low bow. At a sign from 
him, Sally vanished from tho room, leaving tho kidnapper 
alone with his victim. 

At sight of that swarthy, scarred face, tho trntli lmret like 
lightning upon Mercy. Sho saw at onco tho trap into 
which sho had fallen—comprehended tho cruel ruse which 
had placed her in the power of the man whom she feared 
and hated above all mortal beings. 

“My dear Mees Dill,” began Discordo, will* scarcely so 
glib n tongue as usual, for something in tho girl’s appear¬ 
ance struck confusion to his very soul, “I hope yon are 
better. It desolates mo to use harsh measures with one so 
dear, so lovely; but consider. You huf driven mo to it 
yourself.” 

She stood like n statne, her grent, dilating eyes fixed upon 
him in unqualified horror. 


“Then it was a lie—the story which yon sent that man to 
tell me ?” she said, slowly. 

“Alas, yes!” answered Discordo, lightly. “ A necessity— 
an imperative lie, my beautiful. I would it were not. I 
would zat Mr. Black were at death’s door this very minute ; 
but, dame! it is scarcely probable. I give you my word zat, 
so far as I know, he is alive and well.” 

“What place is this ? Why have you brought me here ?” 
demanded Mercy'Dill. 

Discordo rubbed his jeweled hands softly. 

“This place, my beautiful, is a retired villa zat I liaf 
hired exjiressly to give you a tnsto of country life. Why 
haf I brought you hero ? To save you from a marriage zat 
is abhorrent to my very soul. Sacre ! For two whole days 
hnf I watched zat house in Seedy Court to find you one 
minute alone. When I saw ze old ghoul, Mees Afi'ry, depart 
in haste this afternoon, I says to myself, zo hour is come ! 
And I call zo carriage I haf kept at great expense in zo next 
street, nnd, bravo! I bag my game with not zo smallest 
trouble in tho world! Did you think I would leave you to 
Black—zat clown, zat clod ! Mon Bieu ! No. Such beauty 
as yours deserves a bcttqr fate. Yon shall never marry tho 
banker’s clerk—not this night, nor any other—I swear it!” 

A two-edged sword seemed driving through Mercy’s heart. 
Tho hour for her marriage with Ynl Black was close at hand. 
What would he say at her disappearance ?—how wonld he 
account for it ? She had left no word, no clue behind her. 
Tho thought of her lover, wild with anxiety and, perhaps, 
doubt, was too much for Mercy. She advanced toward the 
door like a little queen. 

“And you think I will stay here?” sho cried, wildly. 

“ Not a minute ! You think you have brought me to some 
place from which I cannot find my way back to my friends. 
You shall see.” 

Discordo stepped lightly before her. 

“ Not so fast, my beautiful! You don’t understand. I 
shall haf to speak plainer, I see. Not this day, nor for 
mnny a day to come, will yon leave your present retirement. 
Ze house is old, but it has stroug locks nnd bars; and your 
two old friends, Joseph ze grinder of organs and Iris excel¬ 
lent wife, will watch yon like bulldogs, for I haf made it 
their interest to do so, and they will do anything for money. 
Now listen. I had two good reasons for snatching yon from 
Mr. Black. On? was, to prevent him from making you his 
wife, and ze other was to give you a chance to reconsider 
ze answer yon made to my suit when I asked yon to love me. 
Do you romember ? You liaf treated mo badly, my beauti¬ 
ful—you haf scorned me without pity, nnd now I haf you 
in my own hands, and, my faith! I shall hold you till yon 
grow more kind. In this place you nro cut off from zo 
world. Here you shall stay till you haf taken back all 
your scornful words—till you love Discordo even as he loves 
you.” 

Her eyes blazed with righteous wrath. She confronted 
him with a face like ashes, nnd slim hands clinched involun¬ 
tarily at her side. 

“ Horn will you keep me ?” 

"By force, my fair one, since it’s plain zat I can do it in 
no other way.” 

“And do you think my friends will not miss mo? Do 
you think they will not search for mo ? Do you think they 
will leave me in your power ?” 

Discordo, leaning back against tho door, elegant, un¬ 
ruffled, caressed his waxed mustaches with one careless 
hand. 

“M\, petite, how little you know of tho rides of strategy ! 
I have left no traces behind me that can bo followed. If 
any person in Seedy Convt saw- you miter my carriage, they 
will swear you did it of your own will, which is quito true. 
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Zat will be so much evidence against yon, my own. Then, 
too, I have a plan by which I can soon check your lover’s 
inquiries. He knows zat I adore yon, Mees Affry knows it, 
for I told her with these very lips. In due time Monsieur 
Black will receive a letter from you, dated at New York, in 
which you will inform him zat yon haf fled with me—zat 
you are my loving and beloved wife; zat he need look for 
you no longer, as you are on the eve of sailing for my own 
Italy. This letter I have just sent to a trusty friend in New 
York, with instructions for him to moil it again to Mr. Black 
at Seedy Court Ta, ta!” 

The white face of the girl kept its brave look. She was 
what Signor Discordo called game. 

“ Yid will never believe it!” she said, simply. 

“Will he not?” replied Discordo, with a cruel leer. 
“Alas, my innocent! I think he will. He is by nature ns 
jealous as a Turk. He will search the city over for you, 
and find you not; he will remember zat I loved you ar¬ 
dently, and zat women are false and fickle. Then ze old 
aunt, she will say, ‘What better thing could you expect of 
Moll Dill’s daughter ?’ Bah! Both will take my letter for 
gospel truth—you will see. ” 

A great pang of fear and foreboding pricked through 
Mercy’s sinking heart. Oh, God! if it should be even as he 
said! 

“Yon have kidnapped me !” she cried, with white lips; 
“yon threaten to keep me here against my will. I am poor 
and ignorant, but I know that such things are crimes; there 
are laws in the land to protect the weak and friendless, as 
well as the rich and strong.” 

“True—too true,” .mswered Discordo, mockingly; “but 
ze law will know no more about yon than will your lover, Mr. 
Black—I shall take good care of zat. It’s an easy matter to 
keep you in this house for weeks and months and years, and 
no living being be ze wiser.” 

“Have we come so far, then?” said Mercy. “It is not 
dark yet; we cannot be many miles from Boston—surely 
not beyond the reach of human help. I have a voice, and I 
will use it. Men and women are everywhere. Some one 
will pass this way, hear me, and hasten to my assistance.” 

Discordo laughed. 

“No jierson ever willingly comes near this house, my beau ■ 
tifnl! Twenty years ago ze owner of it, an old farmer, wns 
murdered in this room—in zat bed there in ze comer, and 
his money carried away by ze murderers, and now his ghost 
comes back and lrnunts ze place, and none can live here, 
and every one thinks it accursed, and flees from it as from 
purgatory. So your chance of making yourself heard is but 
small. If yon grow too noisy, Joseph and his wife'will gag 
you. Take my advice, and do nothing violent. It haf cost 
me much trouble and money to get yon into my hands, and 
be sure I shall hold you fast This chamber is your prison. 
Here you will haf plenty of time to think upon my devotion, 
and your own hard-lieartedness, and by ze time three months 
are over, zat fine spirit of yours—zat high, brave spirit will 
be well tamed.” 

His voice and look were full of dark menace; but if he 
had expected tears or cries or supplications from his cap¬ 
tive, he was disappointed. Mercy confronted him with an 
almost superhuman courage in her face, although at that 
very moment she was thinking of Yal Black returning to 
Seedy Court through the twilight, to find her gone—gone 
on her marriage eve, and no living soul to tell him of the 
snare into which she had fallen—of the cruel foe who was 
holding her from him at this hour of hours. 

“You are not a man,” she said, “but a devil!” 

Discordo smiled. 

“ True, petite; therefore be wise, and do not provoke me. 
I once killed a woman, as young and almost as beautiful as 


you—killed her with no more compunction than I would 
feel in crushing a little gnat, and she never did me any harm, 
either. Now do you understand ze man with whom you 
haf to deal ?” 

He advanced toward her. She waved him back with a 
gesture of unspeakable nversion. 

“I understand you,” said Mercy Dill. “I loathe and ab¬ 
hor you, but I am not afraid of you !” 

“ You are not afraid of me, who can grind you to powder 
if he will ?” hissed Discordo. 

“God is between us. He will take care of me,” replied 
Mercy. 

A wrathful gleam shot into the man’s black eyes. 

“ Will God take care of you ?” he scoffed. “Ah, my beau¬ 
tiful, zat remains to be seen!” 

He seized her roughly in his arms. As he did so a loud 
rap echoed on the door of the chamber. 

“Master,” called the voice of Joseph, “the carriage is 
waiting, and the driver swearing fit to raise the roof. Be 
lively, or he’ll make off and leave you.” 

Discordo started back, and released Mercy. 

“I must go,” he muttered. ' “I haf business in another 
quarter zat will not let me stay. I haf secured you, my lily, 
but, alas! I cannot stop to woo you now. Look for my re¬ 
turn, however, at an early day. Best assured zat I will make 
my visits here as frequent ns possible. Let me kiss yonr 
leetle hand. You will not ? Unfortunately I haf no time 
to urge ze matter; but when I come again, take good care 
zat I find yon in a more amiable mood.” 

With this lie hurried out of the chamber, and locked the 
door upon his prisoner—hurried down the rickety stair to 
the impatient driver of the carriage, muttering as he 
went— 

"Sucre! It is difficult work, this wooing of two women 
at once, both unwilling, both nukiud ! It is bad for a man’s 
temper. Well, I haf bagged my beauty; now for ze blonde 
heiress with ze million of wealth. ” 

He sprang into the waiting vehicle, and rolled swiftly 
away from the house under the hill—from the victim of his 
lawless strategy. 

And in the chamber of murder, where the ragged fig-trees 
rapped like ghostly fingers on the pane, Mercy Dill saw the 
darkness creeping iu through the blurred windows—felt the 
horrors of her position closing upon her like a nightmare ; 
and with a burst of prophetic anguish, a sudden sense of 
being utterly alone nnd forsaken, she fell on her knees, and 
stretched her arms into the gathering gloom, crying aloud 
with bitter tears : 

“Oh, Val! oh, Yal! I shall never, never see your face 
agai _ 


CHAPTER YYTT 

A LETTER. 

Miss Vans visited Eric Saxe’s studio n few days after the 
Sardis ball, and Ethel went with her to see the picture of 
Elaine, “ the lily maid of Astolat.” Bee refused to go, and 
met all Miss Yann’s urging with determined excuses. Her 
head ached, she did not care for Mr. Saxe’s pictures, nor 
for lovesick Elaines, on canvas or iu the flesh. So the two 
rolled off in Miss Vann’s coupe, and an hour or two after, 
Ethel returned in high feather, enthusiastic over picture and 
artist alike. 

“Elaine is just lovely!” she cried. 

“ ‘Where could bo found face daintier?’ 

It is like you, Bee; or, perhaps, like what you might be, 
were you love-sick for some obdurate Sir Lancelot. And 
the artist—how handsome he is! how distingue! Charlotte 
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Vann has been telling ms liis romantic history. Strange I 
that you never once mentioned him in your letters, Bee.” 

The color flashed into Bee’s pretty face. 

“Did ho tell yon that I knew him ?” she asked, brusquely. 

“No; but he looked unutterable things while Miss Vann 
»nd I were tracing yonr familiar lineaments in his picture. 
In the words of Mrs. Browning, ho has eyes that take tlio 
breath. Tell me truly, was not Mr. Saxe yonr lover, or, at 
least, yonr very warm admirer at Newport last Summer ?” 

“No,” Bee answered, bitterly, “ho did not love mo in 
the least, Ethel—ho did not admire me. Don’t talk of him, 
please—liis name is an olTenso to my ears." 

Ethel stared, then smiled ; then, being a person of tact, 
gathered np her rich train and left the room. 

Days and nights followed, crowded with ball, rout, opera, 
matinee, dinner-parties, receptions and kettle-drums. The 
season was in full blast. Mrs. Bardis lived only to sacrifice 
what health and strength she had to the severe exactions of 
society. As the chaperon of Beatrix Sardis, and the mother 
of Count Stahl's betrothed, this lady’s hands were, indeed, 
full. Two hundred morning calls per week, with from three 
to a half-dozen engagements per night, nnd a whole train of 
nervous diseases to fight against, left her often in a pitiable 
state when Finette was called to administer the sleeping 
drops, somewhere in the wee small horn's of the morning. 

As for Bee, she plunged with feverish eagerness into the 
whirl of gnyety. Everywhere the persistent attentions of 
that fascinating foreigner, Baron Strozzi, made her conspic¬ 
uous ; but, in spite of Mrs. Sardis’s open encouragement, 
his suit did not prosper. A man of less perseverance might 
have retired disheartened from the field; but the baron was 
not easily discouraged. Ho had no successful rival. If Bee 
wasted no sweetness upon him, neither did she bestow any 
upon her other admirers. All were alike repulsed. Strozzi 
believed that a fortune of a million was worth some patient 
waiting. Many things were in his favor. Ho held to his 
purpose like a bulldog, and bided his time. 

Meanwhile it was Count Stahl who supplied the baron 
with money—how unwillingly, none know better than 
Strozzi himself—money borrowed from the banker. The 
two noblemen met frequently under the Sardis roof, they 
were lionized in the same circles, and everywhere they 
treated each other with punctilious courtesy, but thnt was 
all. The tie of blue blood failed to draw them into any in¬ 
tercourse resembling friendship—in fact, they might bo said 
to avoid each other when they could do so unobserved. 
Sometimes, ns he watched Strozzi, a look of unspeakable 
hate, mingled with an almost equal fear, would creep into 
the count’s sleepy eyes; but exposure for one meant min 
for both; therefore each kept the secret which lay betwixt 
them with inviolable fidelity. 

One day Ethel Sardis went to call upon her old friend, 
Mrs. lack Sovcme. 

She found the bmnette bride sitting in a gorgeous bou¬ 
doir, with a blonde Boston belle who had come to New York 
to spend the Winter—Alice Bradford. The three friends 
met after the fashion of their age nnd sex—with kisses, inco¬ 
herent questions nnd exclamations of delight. Than Ethel 
was given a low flatten'd before the open fire, nnd conversa¬ 
tion opened briskly. 

“ How delightful to meet again on home ground!” said 
Alice Bradford, whoso moonlight fingers were busy with 
some gay silk embroidery; “it seems years ago since we 
parted at Lucerne.” 

“Ages,” acquiesced Ethel. 

“ Our party reached Paris the day after yon left it, and 
we sailed for homo the following week. En passant, are 
you not looking a little pale, Ethel, and just a little 
borecl ?" 


“I dare say,”repliod Ethel, serenely. “So many balls 
nnd receptions nnd opera nights are very trying. \rne lie- 
gins at last to feel thnt it would be pleasant to don sackclotu 
and ashes, like Heloisc.” 

“Fortunately, yonr pallor is always becoming, Ethel,” 
chirped Mrs. Severue. “Now, when I lose color, lama 
fright, and must either rash to the rouge-pot or hide myself 
from the light of day.” 

Miss Bradford carefully picked a knot from her silk. 

“ And you arc very, very happy, dearest Ethel ?” she 
purred. 

“That goes without saying, does it not ?” replied Ethel, 
with a calm smile. 

“Has your trousseau arrived? And how many brides • 
maids are you going to have, dear ? I suppose I may not 
ask a word nbout the bridal dress ? Of course it is Worth’s 
latest miracle. I hope the count will have no more duels to 
fight. That affair at Lucerne gave gne a dreadful fright. 
And to think, dearest, that men forget so soon! One day 
they are ready to die for us, and the next, they have ceased 
to remember that we exist. Have you seen Lawrence Hard¬ 
ing since your return from Europe ?” 

Ah ! thnt was her meaning, was it ? 

Ethel opened her languid eyes. 

“No.” 

“ You will find him greatly changed. Ho is not at all 
like the Larry we once knew.” 

“Indeed! You do not change, Alice, dear—yon keep 
your old attachments with great fidelity,” smiled Ethel. 

The shot told. Miss Bradford colored to the roots of her 
hair. The awkward pause was filled up by Mrs. Seveme, 
who knew all nbout her brother’s love-affairs, but preferred 
on this occasion to give no exhibition of that knowledge. 

“ Lawrence came home from Europe in a grand mood,” 
she said, carelessly. “ Ho had arranged everything in his 
own mind, poor dear ! Mamma and I were to take a cot¬ 
tage, nnd live upon whatever wages ho could earn, and bid 
defiance to misfortune, and all that impossible sort of thing; 
but my marriage put an end to his I’lnns—very happily, too, 
I think,” with a demure smile. 

A door behind Ethel’s chair unclosed suddenly. Somo 
one stepped into the room—a privileged visitor, in n long, 
gmy overcoat, with his fur cap in his hand. 

“Talk of angels,” murmured Alice Bradford, with a 
quick glance at Ethel, “ and you will hear their wings.” 

Mrs. Seveme made a little mane. 

“ Wings! Never, by any stretch of fancy, could one con¬ 
nect such things with these big, earthy shoulders. Larry, 
you need no introduction, I hope, to yonr old friend Ethel.” 

Ethel Sardis turned, and found herself fnce to face with 
Lawrence Hnrding—fnce to face, for the first timo since that 
parting in tlio cathedral at Lucerne. Tliero was a half- 
moment of silence—time enough for well-bred people to 
recover from any ordinary shock of surprise ; then Ethel 
held out an exquisitely gloved hand. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure,” she said, sweetly. 

Ho held the patrician fingers an instant, then let them 
fall. 

How thin ho had grown ! How cold nnd stern his faco 
looked! She saw, perhaps, as she had never seen before* 
that it was a face of power and strength and resolution. 

“Thank yon,” ho gravely answered. “I did not think 
to meet you here. I had almost forgotten that you and 
Evelyn were school-friends.” 

Not the slightest agitation in his voice or manner. This 
cneonntor with tile fair woman who had rejected l:,m for a 
title and a position seemed not to move him in the least. 

“ Perhaps ho has forgotten that I was ever friends with 
any member of the Harding family !” thougn, Ethel. 
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They exchanged a few commonplaces, then said Mrs. 
Seveme to her brother: 

“ You most stay and dine with ns, Lawrence. Your 
•visits always take my breath, they are so swift ana short.” 

“ Stay !” murmured Alice Bradford. 

Lawrence shook his handsome brown head. 

“ I have a business engagement in another part of the 
city. Being ladies of leisure, you natnnilly forget that 
working people can spare but little time for the pleasant 
things of life.” 

Mrs. Severn pouted. 

“Ethel, dear,” she explained to her visitor, “mamma 
and Lawrence have a little martin-box of a house, where 
they dwell together like amiable hermits. Mamma cannot 
1* induced to go into society again. So many of her friends 
deserted her at the time of our troubles that she has quite 
lost faith in human nature. She now believes in nothing 
but Lawrence. Sliqfras become a sort of female Diogenes ; 
and the worst of it is, she seems really to enjoy the life, and 
Lawrence also.” 

At this moment, Mrs, Seveme’s lap-dog seized a mouth¬ 
ful of Alice Bradford's embroidery silks, and ran off to the 
far end of the room, where he took refuge under an antique 
cabinet 

Lawrence went to the rescue, and brought back the spoil 
to its owner, and proceeded to help her to disentangle the 
snarl which the brute had made. Meanwhile Ethel talked 
with Mrs. Severne, but her languid eyes saw more than 
they appeared to see. Not one of the coquettish glances 
which Miss Bradford cast at her assistant, not a flush nor a 
dimpling smile escaped her. A thrill of inexplicable indig¬ 
nation stirred the heart of Count Stahl’s betrothed. 

“ Disgusting !” she said to herself; “ liow am Alice wear 
her heart on her sleeve like this ? Anybody with the least 
penetration can see that she adores him.” 

And yet it was re-ally none of Miss Sardis’s business. Why 
should she care though a score of Boston blondes stood 
readv. figuratively speaking, to fling themselves at Lawrenco 
Harding’s head ? 

Presently a clock on the mantel struck the hour, and 
Ethel arose and made her adieux. 

Lawrence escorted her down the stairs to her waiting car¬ 
riage. Half way in the descent her foot chanced to slip on 
the polished oak, and she would have fallen had he not 
caught her promptly on his arm. For one instant her beau- 
tifnl patrician body was jiressed against his side, for one in¬ 
stant, his stem gray eyes looked straight into her own. 

“ Your marriage is close at hand, I hear,” he said, in a 
strange voice. ‘ 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“I wish yon joy, Ethel.* 

“Thank you, Lawrence.* 

That was alh The next moment he had handed her into 
her carriage. She rolled homeward among i:s cushions, 
shivering under all her wraps of fur and velvet; and with 
a slow step and a very odd expression of face, Lawrence 
Harding returned to Mrs. Seveme’s boudoir. 

A few hours later, and Ethel saw her old lover, As she 
entered the Academy of Music that night, his face was the 
first upon which her eyes rested. He was in the Seveme 
box, leaning upon Alice Bradford’s chair, and looking off 
toward the stage, absorbed evidently in the warbling of the 
prima donna. 

At the entrance of the Sardis party, he turned and 
looked at Ethel. What did he think of her ? Her dress of 
costly silk shimmered through folds df Brussels point. 
Diamonds blazed on her marble arms and exquisite throat, 
and. in the superb mosses of her waved bronze hair. Her 
face was like an old cameo—as cold and as white, too—the 
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great, dark eyes alone held n slumberous fire under the 
sweep of then - long lashes. Mrs. Sardis, in velvet and bro¬ 
cade, with a priceless opera cloak upon her thin shoulders. 
Bee in blue faille and pearls, very fair and girlish, and 
sweet. Count Stahl, elegant and adoring, “ the observed of 
all observers and the banker, cold, gray, and aristocratic, 
made up the party. 

The great three-tier chandelier blazed overhead ; the mu¬ 
sic poured out gloriously from the prima donna’s silver 
throat; jewels blazed; lovely eyes glistened; white arms 
pressed the velvet cushions like Pygmalion’s marble; and in 
the midst of the warmth and brilliance, the perfume and 
melody, Ethel Sardis’s eyes met those of Lawrence Hard¬ 
ing—met and spoke unutterable things for a moment; then 
he turned nway, and bending over Miss Bradford, pointed 
out to her something in the libretto. 

And Alice was looking her best this night, in a Worth 
toilet, with a blue feather and a diamond aigrette in her 
golden hair, nnd with what Ethel called the “ Boston ex¬ 
pression ” upon her face—that is, a certain lofty repose of 
feature which gavo her the appearance of a Minerva. 

“Ethel,” whispered Mrs. Sardis to her daughter, “ob¬ 
serve that pair—Miss Bradford and Lawrence Harding. I 
understand that their engagement is expected daily by their 
friends, and certainly, it docs seem imminent. An excellent 
match it will be—for him. The Bradfords are rich and well 
connected.” 

Ethel answered not a word. \ 

Al>, what an evening it was!—splendid, interminable ; 
full of feverish bitterness. The count hung over his be¬ 
trothed and murmured tender nothings. Gounod’s music 
was divine, but all, the perversity of the human heart! not 
all the admiring eyes leveled at her from every part of the 
house, not the xiresence of her titled lover, elegant and de¬ 
voted, not the envy of observing friends, could compensate 
Ethel for the sight of Larry Harding leaning over Miss Brad¬ 
ford’s chair and whispering in her jeweled ear, os forgetful 
of the old love as if it had never been. Yerily, blessings 
brighten as they take their flight! 

She was glad when it was over—when they all arose to go. 
In tlio lobby they encountered the Severnes. Harding 
passed Count Stalil without recognition, bowed quietly to 
Ethel, and disappeared in tlio crowd, with Alice Bradford 
hanging to liis arm. The Sardis party went back to Fifth 
Avenue. On the stair, Bee, half asleep, stopped to mur¬ 
mur— 

* “What a delicious night, Ethel!—what heavenly music! 
I think I never enjoyed myself so much—the boron was not 
there!” 

“I am tired of operas,” was Ethel’s brief answer; and 
then she entered her own sumptuous chamber, and sat down 
before the mirror to await tlio appearance of Finette, who 
was disrobing Mrs. Sardis, and measuring out the nightly 
dose of soothing drops. Scarcely had she done so, when 
her eyes fell upon a long, thin, envelope, placed in a con¬ 
spicuous position upon her toilet-table, and addressed in an 
unfamiliar feminine hand, to Miss Ethel Sardis. She took 
it up, wondering, broke the seal, drew out a sheet of paper 
and read these words: 

“ For God’s sake, do not marry Count Stahl 1 I know tho man- 
know his post lUo; you do not. Bo wamod in tlmo. If you will 
como alono to Central Park to-morrow at tho hour of threo P.M., I 
will moot you there, and gtvo you information of great importance. 
You aro rushing blindfold upon a terriblo fato 1 Enter tho park by 
tho Seventy second Street goto, and bo suro to como alono. Threo 
o’clock sharp. I daro not nfHx my real namo to these lines, I will 
not uso a false ono; therefore, 1 must simply sign myself, your 

“ Fbiend.” 

She read these words again and again—did Ethel Sardis. 
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Suddenly the door opened and Finette, the French maid, 
entered. Ethel held out the anonymous sheet. 

“ Finette,” she said, in French, “ who put this letter upon 
my table ?” 

Dark, stolid, with a face like brown stone, the maid ad¬ 
vanced to her mistress's side. 

“ I did, mademoiselle,” she answered. “ It was after yon 
had started for the opera. The other servants were out. 
The bell rang. I went to answer, and behold, a man stands 
at the door; he has this letter in his hand; he asks me to 
give it to my young mistress—to her only. Then he is gone 
before I can draw a breath. I bring his letter to your room 
—I place it there on your toilet-table. I hope it contains no 
bad nows for mademoiselle.” 

Ethel crushed the mysterious warning in her jeweled 
hand, flung it qnicklr into a drawer, and turned a key 
upon it. 

“Looso my hair, Finette,” was all the answer slio made, 
“ and bo quick! My head aches; I am very tired.” 

“Yes, mademoiselle.” 

Finette took the pins deftly from the rich, perfumed 
tresses. Down they rolled in a silky torrent all over her 
brown hands. 

She braided them for the night, put Miss Sardis’s jewels 
into their boxes, folded up her laces and silks, nnd arrayed 
her for repose. Not another word did maid or mistress 
speak. 

Ethel sat staring straight into empty space, like one who 
turns a terribly perplexing matter in one’s mind, nnd knows 
not how to decide it; and Finette, flitting stealthily about 
the room, with an expressionless face and eyes that absorbed 
many secrets while betraying none—Finette, I say, watched 
her. 


CHAPTER XXin. 

IX TUB PARK. 

EHEL SARDIS dismissed her 
French maid, and, alone in her 
chamber, sat in deep moditation till 
the hands of her watch pointed to 
the hour of one. In vain slie told 
herself flint the anonymous letter 
was unworthy of notice—that some 
envious foe had written it; that to 
give it a ■ moment’s consideration 
was gross injustice to the count. 
The words still burned like fire be¬ 
fore her eyes. She unlocked the 
drawer in her toilet-table, took out 
tlio obnoxious sheet, held it to the 
gas jet and saw it consume, nnd yet 
the demon was not exorcised. 

As sleep was out of the question, it occurred to Miss Snr- 
dis that tlio last now novel might possibly aid her in driving 
away her unpleasant thoughts. She descended the stair at 
once. 

The library door was standing ajar, and through it stole 
n long, red shaft of light. Some one beside herself had 
“murdered sleep.” Ethel pushed open the door and looked 
into the room beyond. 

It had but one occupant—lier father, and he was sitting 
at an inlaid table, reading what seemed to be a—letter! 

“ Good heaven 1 can my unknown correspondent have 
written to him also ?” thought Ethel. 

His face looked strangely haggard and worn in the sub¬ 
dued light. Ho did not see or hear his daughter till she 
stood by his side. Then he started violently, and dropped 
his letter—dropped it upon the table, quickly, before her. 


The writing was large and ugly, like some unformed school¬ 
girl’s, but every word was as legible ns print. Involuntarily 
Ethel’s eyes ran over the open sheet, and read, without 
meaning to read, these opening lines: 

“ My dear, kin-d Guardian—Y ou told mo to call you that, and 
oh, I am very, very glad to do sol—I am growing strong and well 
ngain. I liko tlio school, I study hard, I try to learn all that you 
wish mo to know. My teachers will write to you soon, and report 
my progress. Every hour of my life I bless you for your good¬ 
ness- " 

She read no more; for, swift as thought, Cullen Sardis 
snatched up the sheet and thrust it into his pocket. Father 
and daughter looked at each other. Her face was full of 
surprise, his of annoyance and displeasure. 

“Pardon my rudeness, papa,” smiled Ethel. “ I did not 
mean to rend it. You have a ward ? What a secret ! Who 
is she ?—iiray tell me.” 

His cold mouth twitched nervously. 

“Pardon me ; I cannot gratify your curiosity, Ethel. 
You have intruded upon a purely private matter. Is this 
the way in which you pass your nights ? Heaven forbid 
that your mother’s maladies should get hold of you 1” 

Ethel drew back in some dismay. What new mystery 
was this? 

“I want a book, if you please, papa, I am going to read 
awhile before I sleep.” 

Ho turned away with a shrug of the shoulders. She 
made a selection from the crowded shelves of the library, 
then returned to his side and put one hand upon his arm. 
The banker was not, and never had been, an nffectionnto 
father. Ho was proud of his daughter, he lavished his 
wealth freely upon her; but there was not much love or 
familiarity between the two. Courteous and indulgent he 
always was, to both wife and child; but fond or demon¬ 
strative, never. 

“ Papa, may I ask you a question ?’’ 

“ As mnny as you like, Ethel.” 

“Suppose you should receive an anonymous letter that 
reflected, let us say, upon tlio character of—of—a friend. 
What would you do, papa ? How would you treat such a 
communication ?” 

“With the contempt it deserved.” 

“ You would not allow it to influence you in the least 
against your friend ?” 

“ Certainly not. How earnest yon are ! I liopo you 
have not been writing anonymous letters to anybody. 
Come, Ethel, now I have something to say to yon. Count 
Stahl is more than anxious tlmtf you should name nn early 
marriage-day. Let me urge you to do so. I wish to see 
you settled in life.” 

She opened wide her dark eyes. 

“ You are impatient to bo rid of mo, papa, and I your 
only child ! Fie !” 

He frowned a little, moving uneasily in his chair. 

“ Not impatient, Ethel; but it is scarcely fair to keep the 
count dancing attendance upon you here, especially when 
it is necessary, as he himself hi-, told me, that he should be 
at home. I suspect that the steward of his estate is man¬ 
aging his affairs in a ruinous fashion. I have already loaned 
him money to meet his expenses here. He ought to be in 
Saxony, looking after his revenues and his dishonest ser¬ 
vants. I shall talk with your mother to-morrow, Ethel.” 

Ethel looked surprised, and not well pleased. Her father 
wished to hasten her marriage with tlio count—he was 
eager to secure his titled son-in-law. It was not strange, 
yet it gave Miss Sardis an unpleasant sensation. 

“I do not understand why the count should borrow 
money of you, papa,” she said, coldly; “he is rich, is ho 


not?” 
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“ Yes; lint remittances have not been sent to him 
promptly. I scarcely comprehend it myself, but all the 
same I am glad to oblige him with a few thousands. There, 
my dear, you ought to be taking your beauty-sleep. Late 
hours are ruinous to bright eyes. Good-niglit.” 

Ethel returned to her own room as perplexed as when she 
left it Could she treat that nameless, impertinent letter 
with the contempt it deserved ? Let ns see. 

On the following morning Count Staid appeared at the 
Sardis mansion. 

“ I have come to beg you to mention the day which will 
make me the happiest of men,” he said to his betrothed. 
“ It is impossible for me to remain many weeks in the New 
World, for my presence is so much needed on my own 
estates. Yet I cannot return without you. Consider my 
situation. I adore yon, and I have your consent to be 
my wife. Wake me blessed by naming an early marriage- 
day.” 

Mrs. Sardis, who was present at this interview, arose from 
her chair with a great rustle. 

“My daughter will study your best interests, connt,” she 
said, hastily. “ She will not embarrass yon by any unneces¬ 
sary delays. I think we need not keep you waiting beyond 
the third week of January.” 

She looked fixedly at Ethel; the latter mechanically 
extended her hand to her lover. He covered it with 
kisses. 

“Athousand thanks!” he mnrmnred. 

So it was settled. On Wednesday of the third week in 
January, Ethel Sardis would become tire Countess Stahl, 
and sail at once for Europe. 

Having thus accomplished his desire, the connt lunched 
with the family, and then returned to his hotel. 

As the day wore on a great restlessness seized upon Ethel. 
There were callers to receive, invitations to read, arrange¬ 
ments of great magnificence to discuss with Mrs. Sardis; 
but none of these things could banish the anonymous letter 
from her memory. Again and again she determined,, reck¬ 
lessly, to go to the Park, and again and again she revoked 
the decision. Miss Vann appeared directly after luucli, and 
carried Bee off in her coupe ; and, as Fate would have it, 
Mrs. Sardis's nerves forced that keen-eyed lady to retire to 
her own chamber for a little rest. Thus Ethel was left 
alone. 

She went to her room, donned the simplest dress in her 
wardrobe, a long, gray cloak, a plain hat and a thick vail. 
Even then she hesitated. She was soon to be the count’s 
wife—how could she doubt him ? Her prudence, her good 
sense cried out against it; yet all the same her feverish, 
irresistible desire to go—to confront his accuser face to face 
remained nnappeaseil. “ You are rushing blindfold upon a 
terrible doom !” She would know, at any cost, what those 
words meant. 

All unobserved, Ethel left the honso, and walked swiftly 
away in the direction of Central Park. 

The day was dreary and cold. The north wind whistled 
sharply round the corners of the streets. The Park was in 
its Winter dress of sombre brown. Ethel entered it by the 
Seventy-second Street gate just as the city clocks were 
striking three. She cast one hasty glance around. As she 
did so a figure glided out from the nearest walk, and stood 
before her. 

“ Miss Sardis!” said a voice. 

It was a woman of medium height and ordinary figure, 
dressed from head to foot in deepest black, and shrouded in 
the thickest and blackest of vails. She looked like a walk¬ 
ing exclamation-poiut. Ethel waited for her to lift the cov¬ 
ering from her face, but she made no motion to do so. Not 
a feature, not an outline could our heroine discern through 


that sombre disguise—nothing but two sparks of light that 
were, doubtless, eager and alert eyes. 

“Thank Heaven, yon are here!” said this person, in a 
low but distinct voice. “ You did well to come. Let us 
walk into the Park a little way, to some place where we shall 
not be seen or interrupted.” 

For her life, Ethel could not speak. The woman in black 
led the way, and sho followed silently out of one intricatz 
path and into another, until presently they reached a se¬ 
cluded spot, shut iu by leafless trees and shrubbery, close 
to the border of a sheet of frozen water. Not a living thing 
was anywhere in sight. 

“We shall not be disturbed here,” murmured the 
woman. 

She pointed to n rustic scat. Ethel sat down, raising, as 
she did so, the vail from her pearly face. 

“ Who are you ?” she demanded, haughtily. 

“ The writer of the letter which you received last night, 
and your sincere friend,” answered tho woman. 

“That is very indefinite. If you are my friend, let ma 
see your face.” 

“ Pardon me, I cannot!” 

“At least, tell me your name.” 

“Why should I do that ? You would bo none the wiser— 
it is quite unknown to you.” 

Ethel arose, indignantly. 

“ I decline to hold further conversation with so mysteri¬ 
ous a person. Your letter was a gross impertinence. I warn 
you, do not repeat it!” 

The woman extended a pair of black-gloved, deprccatory 
liands. 

“ Stay !” she said ; “ do not be angry. Miss Sardis. Yon 
must not go until you hear me. It matters little who or 
what I am ; the thing which I have to tell you—that only 
is of importance.” 

Her tone arrested Ethel in spite of herself. 

“ And what have you to tell me ?” she demanded. 

The vailed woman made an imploring gesture. 

“You are going to marry Count Staid? For God’s sake, 
don’t do it! You had better jump into tho bay—you had 
better give your hnnd nud fortune to the poorest beggar 
that skulks through these streets of New York. He is not 
worthy to touch your garments. Be warned by me. You 
do not know him ; I do. You made a bad choice at Lu¬ 
cerne—don’t start! It is not too late for you, even now, to 
draw back, and recall tho American lover. Y'ou think tho 
connt rich ; he is not. He dissipated his possessions long 
ago. You think he is marrying yon for love ; it is a lie. 
He cares only for your fortune. You think him noble; ho 
is so only by the accident of birth. His past is made up of 
excesses—moreover, he is guilty of an enormous crime.” 

Ethel had fallen back unconsciously upon the rustic seat. 
In a sort of frightful fascination she stared at the straight, 
black shape before her—at the carefully disguised face, 
where the eyes shone like half-smothered coals through tho 
sombre vail. 

“ Miss Sardis,” went on her strange companion, “ your 
betrothed husband is a murderer ; the blood of a woman is 
upon his hands—one, too, ns good and young nnd beautiful 
as yourself. And that blood is still crying to heaven for 
vengeance!” t 

A chill, not born of the north wind in tho Park, crept 
over Ethel. 

“ I see that you are mad,” said sho. 

“No,” answered the woman, in tho same low, earnest 
tone in which sho had hitherto spoken, “I am not mad. 
You know, yon feel that my words have tho ring of truth.” 

“ Tmth !” echoed Ethel, with spirit; “ they have tho 
ring of falsehood and slander and malignity. Why do yon 
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not make your accusation openly to all men, instead of 
coming here, disguised and nameless, to pour it into my 
ears only ?” 

The woman in black wrung her gloved hands. 

“ I dare not! I hnte him, and I fear him ! I have no 
proof sufficient to support my charge, yet all the same it is 
God’s solemu truth—not slander, not falsehood, however 
a p p c a ranees 
may be against 
me. I do not 
aim to securo 
Count Stahl’s 
pnnisliment— 
it would re¬ 
quire a power¬ 
ful hand to do 
that, and I 
am humble, 
friendless, 
weak; but I 
seek to save 
you —to open 
your eyes to 
the danger 
before you. 

Only the 
strong can 
thrust openly. 

The contest 
betwixt that 
man and me 
is too unequal 
for me to dare 
much. If I 
can cheat him 
of the bride 
and the for¬ 
tune that ho 
covets, it is all 
I ask. Hiss 
Sardis,” and 
hero a pas¬ 
sionate d i s- 
appointment 
broke into her 
smothered 
voice, “I 
thought, I 
hoped, that 
you would be¬ 
lieve mo!” 

Ethel Sardis 
looked as if 
turning to 
stone. 

“How is it 
thnt you claim 
to know Count 
Stahl,” she 
said, coldly, 

“when he has 

not nn acquaintance in this country ? And who was the 
person whom he, as you say, murderedi" 

“ I will answer both questions, I will even make myself 
known to you, upon ono condition—swear never to marry 
him. You do not, you never will, love him ; so it is not a 
hard thing which I ask of you.” 

“ Preposterous!” answered Ethel “ I reject your condi¬ 
tion with contempt. ” 


“Yon will not believe tlio count to be a villain and a 
murderer ?” 

“ A thousand times no !” 

“ Then God help you ! The day will come when you 
will wish thnt you had been more credulous. He will 
destroy you without mercy, if ho ever finds it for his inter¬ 
est to do so. Look to yourself when that time eomes! 

Someth ing 
tells mo, Ethel 
Sardis, that 
yon will never 
die peacefully 
in your bed.” 

A thrill of 
sickening, in¬ 
definable fear 
rushed over 
Ethel. 

“This is 
growing too 
melodramatic. 
If you havo 
anything more 
to say, go to 
my father, 
with proofs to 
support your 
statements. 1 
cannot listen 
to you any 
longer.” 

The woman 
in black sank 
suddenly up¬ 
on her knees 
there on the 
frozen earth at 
Ethel Sardis’s 
feet 

“Oh, be¬ 
lieve me!” sho 
implored, 
wildly; “do 
not sacrifico 
yourself—you 
are young nnd 
beautiful nnd 
good. I linvo 
told you only 
a part of tho 
truth; w hat 
would you say 
if you knew 
all! Lawrence 
Hnrding loves 
you; for his 
sake, for your 
own sake, for 
tho sake of 
everything 
that you hold 

dear, don’t marry tho eonnt 1" Ethel gavo a great start, 
nnd recoiled from the kneeling figure. 

“ Laurence Harding! Did 7/e send you to make this 
scene ?” she gasped. 

“As Heaven hears me, no 1 Ho has no knowledge of 
wlmt I have told yon. I am a stranger to him.” 

“Leave me 1”cried Ethel, with her bauds before her face. 
“ Leave me—I can bear no more.” 



THE father's I'ET. 
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The woman arose. She saw that Miss Sardis was on the 
verge of hysterics. 

“Be calm,” slio said, “ I aru going. I have done my 
■duty—eased my own conscience. Bemeinber my parting 
words—woe to yon if you marry Count Stahl! The doom 
of the first countess is waiting for her successor. Fare¬ 
well !” 

With these words, the woman in black turned from Miss 
Sirdis and the rustic seat, and walked swiftly away. If 
Ethel’s wits had been les3 confnsed, she might have noticed 
that the retreating figure was strangely like that of her 
mother’s maid, Finette—the dark, stolid Frenchwoman who 
was supposed to know little or nothing of English. As it 
was, however, our heroine did not observe the resem¬ 
blance. 

F;iint and sick, she leaned back in her seat, all things 
swimming before her eyes. The thoughts that come crowd¬ 
ing upon her were not pleasant. She blamed herself for 
comiug to the Park. She tried to feel convinced that she 
was the victim of a practical joke, or the malice of some se¬ 
cret enemy. It was impossible to believe that one grain of 
truth lurked in the terrible things which the vailed woman 
had said. Could any reasonable being give credence to 
such an accuser—such vague, wild, accusations ? No. What 
should she do—tell the count ? Never ! Keep the matter 
locked in her own heart ? Yes, always. And then a legion 
of perplexing thoughts rushed upon Ethel—sudden distrust 
of the count and of her own future—an overpowering con¬ 
sciousness that she might esteem and admire her betrothed 
husband, but that she did not love him—that her pride and 
ambition were involved in the marriage now so dose before 
her, but not her heart 

It was, perhaps, the darkest moment that Miss Sardis had 
ever exjicrienced in all her life. 

Presently a heavy foot crunched along a neighboring 
walk, and {mused beside the rustic seat. A grimy hand 
touched Etlid’s shoulder. 

“I’ll trouble you to give me some money,"Miss,” said a 
hoarse voice. 

Ethel started and looked up. Near her stood an unkempt, 
ragged tramp, with a leering, villainous face, and the gen¬ 
eral aspect of a pariali. 

He held out to her a dirty palm. She arose to her feet. 

“ I have no money,” she answered, attemjiting to escape 
past liim. He caught her by her long, gray cloak. 

“You linve rings in your jiretty ears, Miss,” he mut¬ 
tered ; “ diamonds, too—I know diamonds when I see ’em 
—and bracelets on your pretty wrists under your sleeves 
there. I ain’t particular—jewels or money—it’s one to me. 
Hand over, my dear.” 

Ethel cast one quick glance around. No living thing was 
in sight; no gray uniform of the Park police gladdened her 
eyes. It was a novel plight for Mis s Sardis to find herself 
in—novel and very unpleasant. 

“ Release my cloak !” she said, with her haughtiest air, 
but here was a man—the first she had ever met—who had 
no respect for Miss Sardis’s commands. 

He grinned shrewdly in her beautiful pale face, snatched 
her wrist and forcibly detached from it a broad gold brace¬ 
let. She cried out, more in indignation than fear, and the 
wind took up her voice and carried it straight to the ears 
of a person who was walking, unseen and unheard, along a 
path on the other side of the shrubbery. 

“Stop that!’’ said the thief, planting a handunceremoni¬ 
ously upon Miss Sardis’s moutli;,“ if you scream, ni choke 
you, by-” 

He did not finish his unholy sentence, for the next in¬ 
stant some one had him by his dirty throat; some one tore 
Miss Sardis’s bracelet and Miss Sardis herself from his hold, 


and that some one was a toll, brown' deeply-astonislicd but 
thoroughly self-possessed follow, in a loug, gray overooat, 
and fur cap—Lawrence Harding. . 

“You scoundrel!” he cried, vigorously compressing the 
windpipe of the tramp. “ What are you doing here ?” 

For obvious reasons the man did not answer. 

As for Ethel, she gasped out three words, in an agony of 
alarm and apprehension: 

“ Let him go 1” 

The amaze on Harding’s brown face deepened. 

“ Let him go 1” repeated Ethel, mildly. “ I beg—I en¬ 
treat you, let him go 1” 

Harding stepped back and silently released his prisoner. 
The man took nimbly to his heels and vanished among the 
trees, leaving Miss Sardis and her rescuer alone together. 

She leaned against the rustic seat, colorless, trembling 
from head to foot. He hastened to support her. Sho 
looked up at him with a wan attempt at a smile. 

“ You wonder that I asked you to release the man,” she 
faltered. “ My reason is this: I do not wish any one to know 
that I have been in the Park this afternoon.” 

The predicament in which he found Count Stahl’s be¬ 
trothed must have perplexed him greatly; but ho quietly 
answered: * 

“I will take good care not to mention the matter. Allow 
me,” and he took her white wrist, fastened upon it the 
bracelet, buttoned the French glove which the thief had tom 
apart, and then drew her hand through liis arm. 

“ Leon upon me—you are trembling!" he said ; “are you 
—is it possible that you are here alone?” 

Unconsciously she clung to him, as the weak always cling 
to the strong. How grand and brown ho looked!—how 
calm and unmoved, too, though he was holding the girl 
whom he had once madly loved, and looking into the great, 
dark, dilating eyes which had once been liis heaven. 

“Yes, I am alone,” she shivered. “You think it very 
strange, but I cannot explain. May I ask you to take me 
home ?” 

She was in distress, evidently. Her lip quivered, ttars 
dimmed her large eyes. 

“Most certainly,” answered Lawrence. “I am on my way 
to dine with Mrs. Severne. I fear you have been greatly 
frightened. It will be better for you to draw your vail; 
you can scarcely escape Observation on the avenue.” 

Silently she drew the soft tissue over her pale face. Then 
the two walked away together. 

The short, Winter day was already dying. A pale, bleak 
sunset filled the west Under then- feet rattled the last dead 
leaves of tlio year. Neither spoke. Hnrding’s face was bent 
upon liis breast—it wore a cold, sombre look. He could 
hear his companion’s agitated breath, her garments brushed 
against him—a vague perfume was wafted to his nostrils 
with every movement of her draperies, her patrician hand 
held tremblingly to his arm; but he spoke not a word, he 
gave her not so much as a glance. 

They entered Fifth Avenue, and parted at the door of the 
banker’s brown-stone palace. Ethel flung back her vail with, 
a faint, sweet smile. 

“You have done me a great service," she murmured.. 
“I thank you much. We ore friends, are _we not, Law-, 
rence ?” 

Her bewildering eyes were raised wistfully to his. She 
put out her hand with an unsteady movement. He pressed 
it in his own. 

“Surely.” 

“You do not hate me for—for—any of my past mis 
deeds?” 

Into his brown face leaped a look that made her shrink. 

“Hate you!” he repeated, slowly. “MyGod, no!” 
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The next moment he was walking away down the avenue, 
and Ethel Sardis ascended the carved stair to her own cham¬ 
ber, at the door o£ which she met Fmette, in spotless cap 
anil apron, looking anxiously out for her young mistress. 

“Hasten, mademoiselle,” said the maid, in French; “you 
will still have time to dress for dinner. Madame your 
mother has but just awakened—she does not know that you 
have been out!” 

Ah, this brown-faced Frenchwoman was a treasure! Ethel 
resigned herself to her hands, thankful that she had no ex¬ 
cuses or explanations to invent. 

Count Stahl’s betrothed had been warned. 'Would she 
profit by the warning ? The woman in black had tried to 
save her by the only method which she dared employ. 
Would she succeed ? Alas! the means had defeated the end. 
Verily, her labor had been in vain. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Jl ghost. 

T was one to bo remembered, Mercy Dill’s 
first night in the haunted Medford house, 
where* treachery and violence had made 
her an unwilling prisoner. The unhappy 
girl, plunged in the depths of misery and 
despair, bereft of help and hope alike, 
paced the dreadful chamber back and 
forth, wringing her hands like one dis¬ 
tracted, trying to think out some plan by 
which she could acquaint Val and Miss 
Afi'ry with her situation. Val! The 
thought of him was like a dagger in her 
heart. Through all her confusion of 
mind, one purpose took clear and decisive 
shape before her. She must escape from this place—from 
liiscordo’s power, or die! 

She tried the door; it was fast and strong. She looked 
tlio chamber carefully over ; it contained no outlet save the 
window and chimney. The former was two stories from the 
ground, narrow, set with small panes, and nailed up with 
great care. Above the bed, she discovered a cupboard in 
the wall, and climbing up to it, found it full of rubbish—old 
newspapers, n pot of paint, dried solid, a box of red ochre, 
two or threo stumpy brushes, some rusty nails, but nothing 
of the smallest vidue. In an agony of despair, the girl sank 
down on the dusty .floor of her prison, and wept us if her 
luart would break. 

Hour after hour dragged by. The chamber was dark as 
death. A deep silence fell upon the house—her precious 
pair of jailors had retired for the night, evidently. And now 
new terrors overwhelmed Mercy. Discordo's story of the 
man who had been murdered in that very chamber twenty 
years before rushed back upon her memory. She began to 
hear strange sounds all about her in the darkness—groans, 
faint, smothered cries, loud knocking. 

Wild with nervous terror and excitement, Merey sprang 
upon the miserable bed, and crouched downthereinalieai>, 
shaking*from head to foot. 

Knock, knock went the ghostly hand, somewhere over¬ 
head. A long-drawn groan, ending in an unearthly screech, 
came from the window. Did the soul of the murdered man 
indeed haunt the sccno of his death ? Suddenly Mercy be¬ 
came awnre that something living was in the room, moving 
over the dirty floor. There was a vein of true courage in 
the girl's nature. She arose to the occasion, sprang up from 
her crouching posture, and presently descried two or three 
gray shapes, long and lean, scampering away into the cor¬ 
ners. Rats ! She drew a great breath of relief. 

The groaning began anew. She followed it to the win¬ 


dow. After much listening, Morey decided that the un¬ 
earthly sound rose solely from a long, gaunt fir-bough, 
which swung back and forth in the night wind, and scraped 
the old clap-boards fitfully. 

Just as the blood began to grow warm again in her veins, a 
ray of candle-light crept in under her door—she heard steps, 
the thud of a crutch on the stair, and then the voices of her 
two jailors. 

“Drat tho house ! His danged ghost is a-walking here 
yet!” said Josejih. “ Groans in tho chimney, raps on the 
door, feet n-shufHing overhead ! Hold up the fight, woman 1 
You’re a-shaking fit to drop.” 

“ Oh, Lord !” quavered tho voice of Sally ; “ hear him ! A 
hundred dollars a night wouldn’t i>ay one to stay in such a 
place. It’s worse than any reg’lar graveyard under the 
sun.” 

“ Murdered folks will have queerways, woman,” returned 
Joseph; ‘ ‘ they make it a point never to keep to their graves. 
See for yourself—nobody’s here. Tho girl is safe enough. 
Who could get into the house through our locks and bars ? 
Try her door, simpleton.” 

The door was tried. Then Mercy heard the two retreat 
down the stairs, Sally muttering ns sho went: 

“If we lose her, we lose the money ! Oh, drat it! There 
goes the groaning ngnin—lie’s a-coming arter us !” and tho 
noise of a rush and a tumble convinced Mercy that her keep¬ 
ers also had their ghostly fears, and that her own simplo 
explanations regnrdiug the strange sounds in the old house 
had not yet occurred to their superstitious souls. 

A sudden composure came over her. She sat down at her 
lonely window in tho gloom and silence, nnd lifted up her 
glorious young voice, clear and sweet as a silver bell, in that 
most pathetic of hymns :" 

*' Abide with me I fast falls the eventide, 

Tile darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide; 

"When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of tho helpless, oh, abide with lue!" 

Sho sat there, sleepless, all tho night. 

On the moody hill under which tho house stood, and 
which was tho only thing visiblo from Mercy’s window, tho 
wail dawn appeared nt last. She found a rickety wnshstand 
in a corner, nnd a jug of water, nnd bathed her white face, 
and smoothed ont the masses of her golden hair. By-nnd- 
! by, old Sally unlocked the door and entered, bearing a 
wooden tray on which were x>laced two or three slices of 
bread, mi egg, and a cup of tea. 

“Here’s your breakfast,” leeretl the hag. “I hope you 
slept well, dearie. Betwixt the ghosts nnd your psalm- 
tunes, I never passed such a night since tho Dord made me. 
I’ll choke you if you don’t stop them dratted hymns ! If 
you must sing, give us something lively ; but religion I 
can’t and won’t abide here!” 

Mercy gazed steadily at the speaker. Afterward in the 
kitchen, old Sally confessed to lier husband that the girl 
gave her a turn, so cold nnd white nnd si>irit-like sho 
looked. 

“ So Discordo has put you hero to guard me, ” said 
Mercy. 

“Yes—Joseph and I, my pretty. Perhaps you think 
you might knock me over nnd run off. Aha! old as I am, 
I’ve the strength of half n dozen like you; nnd down at the 
foot of the stairs Joseph is waiting, nnd he’d kill you dead 
afore you could get out of the door. We menu to keep you 
safe, dearie, so don’t try to play any tricks.” 

Instinctively Mercy felt that it would be worse than use¬ 
less to appeal to this woman for pity or help. 

“ Where am I ?” she cried at last; “ where is this 
place ?" 
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“ 3Iiles and miles from Boston—that is nil yon need to 
know,” grinned Sally. “ Now, take my advice, and be kind 
to Mr. Discordo, and drop your high nnd mighty ways. 
You’re a proud one, stiff-necked ; and holding yourself as 
dainty as a lady—ta, ta ! Moll Dill’s daughter ! He’s a fine 
gentleman, and generons as a prince. It’s my opinion he 
means to marry you.” 

Mercy answered not a word. 

“ Lor, he came to Joseph in a dreadful state of mind,” 
went on Sally, glibly, “ and said how you was a going to 
throw yourself away on another man, and he wanted to find 
a nice, quiet place where he could take you for a few weeks; 
and Joseph remembered this honse—he nscd to work on 
the farm years ago, afore the old man was murdered. And 
so you’re to have country board here for awhile. Mr. Dis¬ 
cordo will be back in a few days, and you’d better treat 
him civil; for he might kill and limy you in the house, and 
nobody would be the wiser. As for your other lover, you’ll 
never set eyes on him again—make up your mind to that!” 

A faint spasm crossed Mercy’s colorless face, but still she 
Aid not speak. Of what use could it be to bandy words 
with this hag ? 

Sally waited a moment, and, finding that the prisoner 
was not inclined to converse with her, she said, curtly : 
“Bap on the wall if you want anything, nnd I’ll come,” 
and then she -etired, carefully locking the door behind 
her. 

Mercy had no appetite, yet she forced herself to eat a 
little of the food, knowing well that she would need all her 
strength. 'What was to be done ? How could she send 
word to Yal of the vile durance she was in, nnd warn him 
to have faith in her, and believe no falsehood of Discordo’s 
making ? It was a question not easy to answer. Escape 
she must; but how ? 

Wearily, hopelessly the day dragged on. At noon Sally 
appeared again, with a tolerable dinner for the prisoner. 
She cast her ferret eyes about the chamber to make sure 
that all was right there, and silently departed as she had 
come. 

The afternoon waned. Darkness gathered on the wooded 
hill behind the haunted house, and in Mercy’s forlorn 
prison. Despairing, worn out with perplexity, fear nnd 
sorrow, she saw the night fall again. No lamp was allowed 
her in her den, and presently the gray rats began to scam¬ 
per about the floor, and all the obnoxious noises of the pre¬ 
ceding night made themselves heard with new violence. A 
high wind was blowing, and the shrieks in the chimney, 
the rapping nnd scratching on the roof, became appalling. 
The gaunt fir-tree outside Mercy’s window thruSt its arms 
against the pane like some black ghost. A dozen demons 
seemed gibbering in the walls nnd at the door. Below 
stairs, old Joseph and his wife were shivering nnd shaking 
in mortal terror. Cowardly and superstitions, both believed 
in the murdered farmer’s ghost, and expected to see it walk 
at any moment into the kitchen. Plainly, life at the 
haunted house was likely to be ns unpleasant to them ns to 
their prisoner. 

“ The foreigner will have to pay for all this, old woman,” 
quavered Joseph, as the importunate sounds mndo the two 
draw nearer together over the fire ; “ that's how I console 
myself. When I hears a groan, I says, ‘ Five dollars for 
that strain on my nerves !’ nnd when I gets a big scare, and 
trembles, I sets it down at ten. Mr. Discordo will have a 
fine bill to settle afore he’s done with me. Oh, Lord! 
What’s that ?” 

Far up the rickety stair the tumult of knocks and groans 
—loose shingles flapping on the roof and dead boughs 
ponnding the clapboards—grew deafening. 

“Take the candle and come with me, man,” cried old 


I Sally, starting up ; “ ten to one the girl's escaping! If wo 
lose her, what'll your fine gallant say ?” 

Hanging fast to each other, the two stumped up to 
Mercy’s door, upon which Sally rapped loudly, calling out: 

“ Are you there, Mercy ?” 

“I am here,” answered the girl, from within. 

“Do you see any danged spirits ?” cried Sally. 

“ I hear them,” answered the girl, dryly. 

“ Do you want anything ?” 

“No; go away. I would rather be with ghosts tlinn 
with you.” 

The two retreated, muttering, down the stair. 

As for Mercy, she had enough real terrors to think about, 
without conjuring up imaginary ones. She groped her 
way to the corner, where stood the four-poster on which 
murder had once been done, and flung herself down upon it. 

“Val, Val !” she sobbed, softly, in the darkness, clasping 
her slight hands, as if in prayer, “wherever you are to¬ 
night, have faith in mo ! Let no one set you against me. 

I will escape from this place, I will return io yon, or I will 
die.” 

Then she fell at once into the deep, dreamless sleep ol 
utter exhaustion, nnd, while the lean rats scampered about 
the floor, and the noises went on in chimney and roof, 
slept undisturbed till morning light. 

The second day brought no change in Mercy’s situation. 
■While Val Black was searching stubbornly for his missing 
betrothed, nnd listening, silent and morose, to the dark 
hints thrown out by Miss Affry and the London lawyer, 
Mercy sat in the dusty, rat-infested chamber of the haunted 
house, thinking over impracticable plans of escape, and 
singing her brave Gospel Hymns, amid the maledictions of 
Joseph nnd his wife, to whom this sort of music was par¬ 
ticularly offensive. She was forced to abandon all hope of 
exit by the window. It was nailed with great care, and as 
every unusual noise brought the alert Sally instantly to her 
chamber, she felt that any attempt to force the sash would 
at once attract the attention of her keepers. 

On the third day Mercy proceeded to investigate tho 
chimney, nnd fonnd, to her dismay, that two stont, hori¬ 
zontal bars of iron had been placed across the opening, nnd 
wedged so firmly that no power of hers could move them. 
Alas 1 Discordo had indeed made fast his prison before he 
brought thither the unhappy victim. 

Another day passed—another, nnd another. The fear of 
Discordo’s return weighed upon Mercy like a terrible night¬ 
mare. Sally’s step upon the stair often made her heart 
stand still; not a moment was she free from this overwhelm¬ 
ing terror. And by night, strange dreams of Val assailed 
her. He was no longer her fond and faithful lover ; a 
broad gulf parted them. He was drifting far, very far 
away from her. He had abandoned her to Discordo. Ono 
night, as she lay asleep on the bed of murder in the comer, 
while the rats raced about the floor and the wind blow tho 
gannt fir-tree noisily against tho clapboards, Mercy dreamed 
of a great ship moving on the sen. She heard the rattling 
of its cordage, tho voices of the sailors ; nnd on its deck, 

I looking like some prince who had just fonnd his dominions 
(oh, strange vagary of sleep !) she saw her lover, Val Black. 
She cnlled to him, bnt ho turned his face from her, nnd 
would not nnswer; and when she, with love’s persistency, 
repeated her cry with bitter tears, she heard his familiar 
voice nnswer, in proud displeasure : “ I am done with you ; 
you are nothing now to me.” Whereupon Mercy awoke 
with a cry of anguish, and such sudden heaviness of spirit 
as banished sleep from her eyes for the rest of the night. 

And at that very moment, far away on the restless Atlan¬ 
tic, Sir Valentine Arbuckle, moody and sleepless, was.look- 
ing from his stateroom window up at the great stars that 
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kept watch over the sen, thinking—thinking, not of Deep- 
moor Hall and his new wealth and grandeur, not of any¬ 
thing which lay before him, but of his low-born love—the 
girl who had, as he supposed, deceived him so basely, 
whose beautiful face, wan with some mysterious reproach, 
seemed ever at his shoulder—ever before his shuddering 
eyes. He would never see that face again, he said to him¬ 
self ; neither would he forget it on this side of the grave. 

For eight long days Mercy pined in the haunted cham¬ 
ber, consumed with dread of Discordo’s coming; never 
knowing that the latter was pursuing higher game far away 
at Newport, satisfied, the while, that his captive was quite 
safe in the place he had provided for her. On the ninth 
day something happened. 

“ You may expect Mr. Discordo to-night,” grinned old 
Sally, ns she brought the girl her dinner of bread, eohl 
meat and tea. “Drat it! you’re as white as a spirit.” 

“ To-night!" murmured Mercy, clinching her small hands 
at her side. 

“ So ho told mo when ho went away,” said Sally. 

Mercy did not taste her dinner. She paced up and down 
her prison like one distracted, mutely praying for help to 
the Power that had befriended and kept her through all her 
short, dark life. 

Presently her eyes fell upon the cupboard above the bed. 
She opened it, looked at the rubbish crowded into its nar¬ 
row space, and a thought, an inspiration, flashed like light¬ 
ning across her mind. Could she do it? At least she 
would try. 

In a fever of apprehension she waited for night to fall. 
Should Discordo appear before she had time to make her 
experiment, nil would indeed be lost. Fortunately, the 
twilight gathered dark and threatening. A wild wind 
sighed round the old, black house ; rain fell at intervals— 
Mercy could hear it on the roof and against the pane. 

Just before the last of the daylight disappeared, she took 
from the cupboard the box of red ochre, the pot of paint, 
red also, and, with a little water from her jug, mixed the 
two together. Then she drew a sheet from the bed, 
smeared it in a frightful manner, folded it carefully, put it, 
with the paint-pot, into the cupboard, and flung herself 
down upon her miserable pillow as if in utter despondency 
and paiu. 

A foot on the stair 1 Her heart gave a great, suffocating 
bound. But no ! it was only Sally with her supper. 

“Yon look mighty cast down,” said the old woman. 
“ Hero’s a sausage that I’ve fried for you—eat it. Maybe 
’twill raise your spirits. Oh ! tlint dratted ghost has begun 
again, lias he ?” with a frightened glance around the room, 
as a great commotion sounded suddenly in the chimney. 

“ Yes,” shivered Mercy ; “the way ho goes on is dread¬ 
ful. Oh, Sally, take mo down stairs with you—I shall die 
here!” Sally grinned. 

“Do you think me a fool? Mr. Discordo told me 
expressly that you wasn’t to leave this chamber. So, ghosts 
or no ghosts, here you’ll have to stay. Maybe, if you ask 
it as a favor, Discordo ’ll take us from this place altogether. 
We’d be glad enough if he would, both Joseph and I.” 

The fir-tree, at this moment, dragged its boughs along 
the dilapidated chipboard with a hoarse shriek. Sally 
dropped her tray and fled from the room as fast as her old 
legs would carry her. 

Down-stairs she went, to the kitchen, where Joseph sat 
quaking over a fire of green apple-tree boughs. 

“The old man’s walking 1” announced Sally, her gray 
hair bristling upon her head; “ there’ll be no rest for any¬ 
body in the house to-night. I wish you’d been hanged 
afore you ever told your fine gentleman of this place, which 
is nowise fit for living folks to abide in,” 


Joseph wns too far overcome with terror himself to take 
umbrage at the words of his spouse. 

“ The ghosts have got into the fire,” he muttered ; “it’s 
sputtering and groaning and fizzling, but it won’t bum. 
Shut the door, woman, and bring out the brandy-bottle— 
let's take something hot.” 

A gust of wind, tearing through the crazy old hall nt that 
moment, wrenched the latch from Sally's hand, and banged 
the door violently against the wall. The pair yelled in 
chorus. Sally was the first to regain composure. She 
went to a closet, produced a bottle of brandy, and poured a 
strong draught for herself and her lord. Then the two sat 
down at the dull fire, to quake at every fresh noise, and 
listen for Discordo’s arrival. 

Suddenly an appalling sound broko tlio silence of the 
kitchen—a long, lamentable human shriek, somewhere iu 
the upper portion of the house. It floated down the stair, 
and filled the room—a terrible, agonized cry. Directly 
after, both heard a fall. 

Sally started to her feet, and seized a candle. 

“ Como with me !” she cried. 

“ Oh, Lord ! where ?” quavered Joseph. 

“ To her room, you fool 1 Did you hear that scream ?” 

The two mounted to Morey’s chamber. Her door was 
fast, and though they listened intently they could hear 
nothing inside. * 

“ Mercy!” called Sally, in a trembling voice. 

A deep groan answered. The woman put her mouth to 
the keyhole, and called again ; 

“ What ails you, girl ? What’s the matter in there ?” 

Another appalling groan. She took a key from her 
pocket, unlocked the door and looked in, while Joseph 
peered warily over her shoulder. 

For a moment they could see nothing. Then from tho 
bed hi tho comer, out of tho intense darkness and silence, 
arose a shape, tall, terrible; shrouded in white from head to 
foot, mid smeared down all its grim length with the ghastly 
sign of murder—a shape which, in the flaring, uncertain 
light of the tallow candle, was enough to make the hair rise, 
and the blood grow cold with horror. Ho had come back 
from his grave—the victim of murder—lie was rising bodily 
from the bed on which tho foul deed had been done, twenty 
years before! 

The apparition moved toward tho jiair nt the door. A 
wild flutter of blood-stained garments, a shriek of wind in 
the chimney, and with a yell fit to raise the roof, Sally 
dropped her candle, and retreating backward, missed her 
footing, and fell headlong down the stairs. At the same in¬ 
stant, the desperate hand of tho ghost wrenched Joseph’s 
crutch from his hold, and precipitated the wretched cripple 
after his companion. 

Dashing off tho smeared sheet which wrapped her, Mercy 
leaped over tho fallen bodies of her jailers, and gained, iu 
one breathless rush, tho entry below. By a gleam of fire¬ 
light, which issued from tho kitchen, she found tho outer 
door leading to freedom and the blessed protecting night. It 
was fast. With all her might she pulled at tho rusty bolt, 
drew it back with much difficulty; and with one look at the 
bodies lying in a heap at the foot of tho stair—were they 
senseless or dead ?—Mercy sprang like a deer across that 
accursed threshold, and through the wind and darkness ran 
wildly away fiom the haunted house under the hill. 


CHAPTEB XXY. 

A BLOW IX THE DAEE. 

Her little strategy had succeeded beyond her wildest 
expectation—she was free 1 

She fled across tho field iu which the house stood, till she 
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came to a stone-wall. Over this slie climbed breathlessly, 
and fonnd herself in an open road. She was entirely igno¬ 
rant of her bearings, knowing not even the nnme of the 
place to which she had been abducted ; but she dared not 
waste a moment in deliberation—her jailers might already 
be in pursuit. Fly she must, somewhere, in some direction, 
and trust the rest to Heaven. Heaven guided her and 
turned her face straight toward the town. Mercy scurried 
off like a hunted wild creature through the wind and rain. 

She had not gone far when the sound of apjiroaching 
wheels arrested her steps. A carriage was coming toward 
her along the unfamiliar road. Instinctively, Mercy cast 
herself down in an undistinguisliable heap by the wayside, 
holding her very breath. 

It advanced rapidly—plainly the driver was in great 
liaste. In spite of the darkness, Mercy could see that it was 
a close vehicle, with a man on the box, and two reeking 
horses at the pole. As the swift wheels neared the spot 
where the girl lay prostrate on the damp earth, some one 
inside the carriage culled out, loudly and impatiently: 

“Drive faster!” 

Merciful heaven ! It was the voice of Discordo V 

The horses turned into the lonely field, and dashed across 
it toward the haunted house. In a few moments at the fur¬ 
thest he would know all. 

With her heart in her throat, Mercy sprang to her feet and 
fled. Fear lent her wings, desperation gave her strength. 
He would pursue her, overtake her, if possible. Away 
she went through the merciful darkness, following the 
winding road which would ere long, as she rightly judged, 
lead her into reach of hnman help. Never did frightened 
bird fly faster. By the time Discordo alighted from his car- 
riage at the door of the haunted house, Mercy had reached 
a bend in the murky way, and espied at a little distance be¬ 
fore her a light—the beacon of safety and salvation. She 
ran toward it It shone from the window of a cottage stand¬ 
ing in a trim garden beside the highroad to the town. The 
gate was open. Mercy ran through, sprang into a porch 
covered with sweet-smelling vines, and crouched down there, 
half mad with terror and excitement 

She was free—she was safe—she was close to human 
succor and companionship. Thank Heaven !—thank Hea¬ 
ven !” 

With a wild ringing in her ears, with her heart thumping 
like a trip-hammer against her side, she waited. Not long. 
Far off on the wet road she soon heard it coming—the car¬ 
riage, driven at furious speed. Had Discordo turned cow¬ 
ard at Last ? Finding that his victim had escaped, was he 
hastening to secure his own safety before she couldiexposo 
his outrageous villainy ? At any rate the vehicle tore past 
Mercy’s place of concealment as if upon an errand of life 
and death. It vanished in the night; the noise of the swift 
wheels died away on the wind, and then all was stilL 

For awhile Mercy remained in her covert, listening, fear¬ 
ing ; then as it became certain that her danger was over— 
that she was indeed delivered from her persecutor, she arose 
with a great burst of silent thanksgiving, stole out into the 
road again, and walked off in the track of Discordo’s car¬ 
riage. She must make her way back at once to Seedy Court 
—to Miss Affry and Val, and tell them her story. 

But where was she ? How many miles lay before her ? 
Was her face set in the right direction or not ? Presently 
slie heard a heavy vehicle in the road behind her, and a 
clitery whistle, followed by the words: 

“ Get up, old horse !” •• 

It was a heavy market-wagon, packed with boxes and bar¬ 
rels, the whole covered with a piece of sail-cloth. A lantern 
burned upon the seat, where, also, she discerned the figure 
of a middle-aged, lioncst-faccd countryman, jerking the 


reins over the broad back of lus farm-horse. Mndo bold by 
the urgency of her case, Mercy stepped up to the wheel of 
the wagon and into the lantern-light, and quavered. 

Please, sir, is this the road to Boston ?” 

Her appearance was decent enough, for she lind secured 
both her hat and shawl in her flight; but her face, shining 
through her drifting golden lmir, was like the face of the 
dead. The man drew up his horse at once, looking curi¬ 
ously at the figure by the side of his wheel. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“ Oh, please, sir, is it far away ?” said Mercy, in an un¬ 
certain voice. 

“ Well, a few miles, miss.” 

“ Would you kindly tell me the name of this place, sir ?" 

“Medford.” 

She drew back. He spoke to his liorso and moved on, 
but at-the end of a few yards stopped again, as if struck 
with a sudden thought, and called to Mercy through the 
darkness : “ Here, miss, are you traveling to the city ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” faltered Mercy. 

“It’s a long wnlk for yon, at this hour of night,” said the 
man, good-naturedly ; “you’re welcomo to a seat hereon 
the load with me, if you like.” 

She hesitated only for a moment; then, full of gratitude 
for this unexpected help, climbed up to a place by his side. 
Mercy lmd keen instincts, and she knew at once that she 
was safe with tins man. 

“ Got business in the city ?” he asked. • 

“Yes,” she answered; “ I am going to find some friends 
there.” 

Thank Heaven ! this reply seemed to satisfy him. Ho 
jogged on, calling out now and then to his stout horse, but 
giving her no further attention. She soon found that ho 
was casting up some perplexing mathematical account in 
his mind—calculating the worth of his load, perhaps—and 
the occupation kept his thoughts entirely averted from his 
companion, for which she was devoutly thankful. 

The wagon being heavily laden, progress was necessarily 
slow. Mercy sat motionless, voiceless, staring out into tho 
night before her, and thinking only of Val and Miss Affry. 
Nino long days she had been missing! No doubt they 
thought her dead. Every moment that kept her from them 
now seemed like a century. 

They rumbled on, slowly bnt snrely, and finally saw a 
great many lights shining far off—myriad sparks of tiro 
against the gloom. Then they crossed a bridge, and 
entered the city. 

“ Whereabouts are your friends, miss ?” said the driver. 

Mercy told him. 

“ I’ll drop yon close by ; or, seeing it's so late, I’ll drive 
into the Court, if you’ro afraid.” 

She declined this offer with thanks. She was not afraid. 
In a moment she would bo with her dear ones. She scram¬ 
bled down from the wagon, bade a grateful fnrowell to this 
stranger who had befriended her in lie* need, .and, turning 
the corner of a street, found herself once more in Seedy 
Court. 

One eager rnsli along the pavement, nnd Mercy was at 
the door of Number 10. She looked up at the grimy, 
wooden face of tho old house. It was ns dark ns the grave. 
Everybody was in bed, of course—landlady and lodgers 
alike. 

Timidly she rang the bell. No answer. Again, louder 
than before. No light, no sound anywhere. Number 10 
was wrapped in profound silence nnd darkness. She waited, 
listened; but no one came to open the familiar door to her. 
Miss Affry was wont to leave it unlocked for tho conve¬ 
nience of her lodgers, but to-night it was as fust as bolt and 
key could make it. 
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•Oh, how could Val, how could Miss Affry sleep, while she 
stood there, houseless and trembling, nt their threshold ? 
Once more Mercy pulled the bell, but with the same result. 
Bewildered and disappointed, she sat down in tho darkest 
corner of the steps, under the shelter of the dusty old 
grapevine. 

“ I will make no moro noise ; I will not try to disturb 
them,” she said to herself, “but just wait here till morning. 
It will not be long.” 

She drew her old shawl about her shoulders, and tried to 
feel that everything was right. After all, she had been 
gone bnt nine days. Surely no misfortune could have 
overtaken tho Blacks in that little time, nevertheless, a 
great sadness began to creep over Mercy—a foreboding of 
evil. 

How silent and dnrk wns the Court! Every rustle of tho 
dry grape-leaves made her start and tremble. "Was it Dis- 
cordo’s step that she heard advancing along the pavement ? 
No—only a rush of wind. Suppose he should come back 
to tho court to look for her, and find her waiting there 
alone ? Tho thought made her flesh creep. However, her 
fears were groundless. Neither her arch-enemy nor any 
other person appeared to alarm her. She fell asleep, at 
last, with her head resting against the fast-closed door, nnd, 
undisturbed in her dark corner, slept on till morning. 

When she awoke, the sun was rising over tho roofs of the 
great city. She nroso to her feet, cramped, confused, 
frightened. Where was she ? One glanco around the 
place answered her. She was safo in Seedy Court, closo to 
Miss Affry and her lover. 

Surely the Blncks were awake by this time. She rang tho 
hell, confident of an immediate answer; but none came. 
Glancing up at tho house, Mercy, with a thrill of sudden, 
nameless fear, saw that nil its shutters were closed. She 
reached and opened one belonging to Miss Affry’s sitting- 
room, and, raising herself on tiptoe, looked into that 
familiar place. It wns empty. A bare floor nnd four bare 
walls alono met her sight. With a great shock of astonish¬ 
ment and terror, Mercy saw, felt, that Number 10 was de¬ 
serted—that Val nnd Miss Affry were gone ! But where ? 

Dismayed, bewildered, sho stood confronting this unex¬ 
pected and almost incomprehensible misfortune. Discordo’s 
threat in the haunted house rushed back upon her memory. 
He had deceived the Blacks with his falsehoods—made them 
to doubt her, Mercy—set their hearts against her, perhaps! 
This conviction came upon her with a great shock. Whither 
had they gone ? How could sho find and undeceive them ? 
Sho remembered the banking-house. Val would he there 
—there ho was to be found every working-day in tho week. 
She had only to hasten thither, then, and tell liim nil. 

Mercy departed from Seedy Court, nnd reached State 
Street long before tho banking-house was open. Nothing 
wns left for her to do but hover about its vicinity, walking 
tip nnd down, too desperate and anxious to care for anything 
hut tho errand which had brought her there. Sho looked 
in vain for Val. People began to crowd into the street, bnt 
he came not. 

• Presently a handsome carriage drove up to tho door of 
Sardis & Co., and a man, tall, imposing, autocratic, alighted 
and entered. Business, then, had begun. Mercy glided 
straight after the important-looking person — straight 
into tho handsome banking-room, where the clerks had now 
assembled to their daily work. Sho cost one wild look 
around. Val was not there! 

“ Oh, si», will you tell mo where I can find Mr. Black ?” 
Sho spoke to the gentleman who lmd entered before her. 
He turned and saw her standing just inside the door 
—a forlorn little figure in a shabby gown nnd crumpled hat 
and shawl, her beautiful face as colorless as ashes, the 


golden hair disordered about it, the great sorrowful eyes 
heavy with unshed tears. Cullen Sardis gave a perceptible 
s.tart. 

“ Mr. Vnlentine Black, sir,” faltered Mercy, an unspeak¬ 
able eagerness nnd anxiety breaking into her voice. “Hu 
is one of tho clerks. I do not see him. Is ho here this 
morning ?” 

“ Black !” answered Cullen Sardis, gazing in n sort of 
fascinated curiosity at tho wan, uplifted face. “ No, he is 
not here—he sailed for England ‘two or three days ago.” 

“England !” 

Tho room, tho cold, high-bred face of tho speaker whirled 
before Mercy’s eyes. 

" Oh, sir, you cannot menn it—yon must bo mistaken !” 

“Not at all,” answered tho banker. “I will call Mr. 
Phillips to tell you about it. You oro somo relutivc of Mr. 
Black’s?” 

She wrung her hands involuntarily. 

“lam his promised wife, sir.” 

Mr. Sardis elevated his gray brows. 

“And do you not know of his recent good fortune ?” 

“No, sir. I have been away—out of the city, sir, for nine 
days.” 

Mr Sardis motioned to his liend clerk, who came out from 
behind a handsome railing, nnd approached tho two. Tho 
banker whispered something in his oar, and walked away to 
a private room. Jacob Phillips went up to Mercy Dill. 

“ Our Into clerk, Mr. Valentino Black,” he began, as if ho 
were giving business details to somo customer, “has fallen 
heir to n title nnd fortune in England. He is, or will be, n ba¬ 
ronet. Nine days ago, an English lawyer, who had been sent 
to America to search for tho rightful heir, found him out, and 
acquainted him with his good luck. Ho sailed at once, with 
Miss Black, for his new possessions. It appears that his 
father was the younger son of n noble family, nnd wns disin¬ 
herited because of a low marriage, nnd that his name wns 
not Black bnt Arbncklc. You look faint—be seated.” 

Mercy clutched tho door to save herself from falling. 

“ Abnronet!—Yul! I am very ignorant, sir—I suppose 
I do not quite understand it. He wns so poor and humble, 
sir—almost ns humble nud ns poor as I!” 

Phillips seemed imjiressed with the girl's appearance. 

“It is quite true. Can I do nnythiug for you ?” ho said. 

Sho caught her breath, as if choking. 

“ Oh, sir, he left some word for me, did ho not—some 
message ?” 

“ Not hero.” 

“Did ho say nothing about me*-oh, try to remember— 
nothing?" 

“ I fear not—I am snre not.” 

Sho turned blindly, groping with one hnnd to find the 
door-. 

“Thank you—I will go now—I am sorry to have troubled 
you.” 

How glio reached the open air she never knew, but presently 
sho found herself npon the street again, feeling as stunned 
and helpless as if some one had dealt her a blow. .Val rich 
nnd a baronet!—Vid gone to England with Miss Affry, 
leaving no word for her —it wns incomprehensible ! Should 
sho go down to the wlinrf, nnd throw herself into the water, 
nnd so make nn end of this confusion of brain, this agony of 
heart that assailed her ? The deep religion which controlled 
tho girl’s nature strangled that temptation nt its birth. Sho 
crossed one street nnd turned into another, never knowing 
what sho wns doing, for tho pavement seemed to lienvo 
under her feet, and everything was blurred nnd misty before 
her eyes, and led by somo blind instinct, went on, and 
stopped nt Inst nt the Aid Society Booms. 

Here a new disappointment awaited her, though she was 
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now incapable of feeling or even comprehending it. The 
Booms were closed. "Work had failed, and the door was 


fast against applicants. Ignorant of this fact, however, and 
because she was too weak to stand, Mercy sat down mechan¬ 
ically upon the topmost stair to await the appearance of 


the matron. 


(To be continued.) 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 

THE BACHELOR’S BEAT.-NO. HI 

Christmas is come and gone, and I am again alone! That it is not 
good for a man to be so, is a truth which eleven years of absolute soli¬ 
tude have taught me too often to feel, though it is chiefly at this precise 
period that a sense of utter loneliness finds vent in thought, if not in 
words.. It is not in spring, when the woods are vocal, and the fields in¬ 
stinct with life; it is not in summer, when a contemplative mind finds 
“ tongues in running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing;”—still less amid the sober stillness of autumn—the year’s grey 
twilight, when man holds communings with his spirit, too deep and 
awful to be shared with his nearest and dearest,—that the burden of so¬ 
litude becomes oonressive. No! it is when, after nartakimr in the re¬ 
fined, tlic social, or the domestic joys ot those, among whose firesides 
custom and consanguinity have divided my holidays, I return to the 
cheerless meal and silent vigil of my own bachelor home. 

And yet it is a beloved home,—hallowed by fond recollections, and 
rich in present enjoyments; endeared by the shelter it afforded to the 
green loveliness of a mother’s old age, which had nothing of age save 
its sanctity; hallowed, as the scene of a transition which had nothing 
of death but the name; adorned bv her own exquisite taste, and my so¬ 
licitude for her comfort, with a thousand little refinements which few 
bachelor homes can boast. It is not that I would give the roof that 
sheltered her (humble though it be) for the stateliest halls of the re¬ 
vellers I have left,—nor the garden she planted for “a wilderness” of 
exotics,—nor the little library originally selected for my Emma, and 
perused with my mother, for the treasures of the Vatican or Escurial,— 
but simply, that man has gregarious and social propensities, which, 
when awakened by human intercourse, leave a painful void behind. 

It is nearly twenty years since, with blighted hopes and paralyzed 
energies, I ceased fruitlessly to struggle in the race of life, with those 
who had still bright eyes to cheer them during the contest, and a prize 
before them at the goal. The world called my retreat pusillanimous 
and absurd. I deemed it -providential, when I found, that slender as 
were my resources, and humble as my home, both would contribute 
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materially to soothe the decline of my mother. Even selfishness might 
have found its account in the compact—for who can bind up the im¬ 
medicable wounds of the heart with the skill or the tenderness of a 
mother?—one, too, gifted, far beyond the generality of her sex, with 
almost masculine strength of mind, tempered by more than feminine 
gentleness of disposition. She had seen enough to be an amusing compa¬ 
nion, and suffered enough to be an edifying one. There was a sunshine 
of conscious integrity and benevolence about her, which no despon¬ 
dence could resist; and a vigour of principle and intellect before which 
selfishness and inutility shrunk abashed. If her increasing infirmities 
forbade her literally “ going about doing good,” there emanated from 
her humble abode, as from some stationary beacon, a ray of Christian 
charity precious to the safety and welfare of hundreds. She had wis¬ 
dom to advise, and influence to promote, and experience to warn, many 
a young adventurer on the voyage of life; and a purse, that, like the 
widow’s cruise, seemed replenished by the miraculous blessing of Hea¬ 
ven. I never knew any one whose tastes and enjoyments were so de¬ 
lightfully perennial—“ age could not wither them, nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” She loved her friends with the singleness and 
warmth of a novice in the world. She looked oh nature with a relish 
as exquisite, as one who, having been born blind, was revelling in the 
luxury of vision; and she had for literature the enthusiasm of fifteen, 
with the tact arising from fifty years’ cultivation of a powerful mind! 

What did I not owe her, when, broken-hearted and forlorn, a second 
time I sought shelter on her maternal bosom! She first soothed her 
wayward child, by sharing his griefs; then weaned him from them by 
her bright example. She had buried husband, sons, and daughters, 
and stood in the world lonely, but unrepining. Could I, who had but 
been called on to resign an untasted good, look bn her, and refuse to be 
comforted? 

I roused myself to the strife of mutual kindness and good offices. 
When I was successful, she would tell me I resembled my father; and 
when her efforts triumphed, I could speak to her of Emma as of a 
daughter who would'have been worthy of her. Surely there are few 
human ties so tender as that which unites a widowed mother to her 
widowed son! Both have known joys and griefs, which the other alone 
can perhaps adequately appreciate—both have just that surplus of 
chastened and sober feeling to bestow, which the other can afford in 
return. 

Nine happy, yes! happy years did we pass together; yet, when called 
to resign her, with all her affections unchillcd, and her faculties unim¬ 
paired, and her talents undimmed by decay, I gathered from these very 
circumstances the strength requisite to support the trial, for where 
could I have found that necessary to enable me to see her the gradual 
prey of imbecility and decay? It,pleased Heaven to spare us both the 
infliction. In the most literal sense of the beautiful language of Scrip¬ 
ture, “ she fell asleep”—and her waking was doubtless with God! 

Eor a period of perhaps more than forty years—excluding the brief 
feverish ten passed in the vortex of the busy world—my 25th of De¬ 
cember had occasionally been passed under the same hospitable roof. 
When first its Christmas pies aud Christmas gambols awakened my 
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childish anticipations, they were blended with vague and groundless 
fears of a stately and somewhat awful lady, whom the sense of her being 
my mother’s bosom friend, could not entirely divest of terror in the 
eyes of childhood. ■ ■ 

She was one .whose tall majestic form and penetrating eye did but 
reflect the energies within; and if full-grown lolly and titled insignifi¬ 
cance withered under her glance, it is not to be wondered that child¬ 
hood cowered before it. It was not as now, when the presence of pa¬ 
rents only animates and emboldens the revels of their emancipated 
children. Duty is a word grown obsolete—whether happily or not, 
remains to be seen. Love, in those days, was shrouded and almost 
stilled under a cold exterior veil of duty. Circumstances had, perhaps, 
given added stateliness to Lady Mary’s deportment, and assumed stern¬ 
ness to her rule; for, left early a widow with a numerous progeny, she 
had to act a father’s and a guardian’s part to seven high-spirited youths, 
amid whom three lovely daughters grew, half unnoticed, like violets in 
a stately grove. 

When I first joined their festive board, it was surrounded by all ils 
olive branches;—hardy adventurers already launched on life’s ocean, 
and returned to cheer the Christmas fire with tales of wonder from sea 
and land. The pale and pensive student, shuddering as he beard, and 
feeling that nature meant him for a man of peace;—the rosy sparkling 
schoolboy, panting with eagerness to share the perils, and partake the 
joys of active life;—the gentle sisterhood of Graces, listening with rapt 
attention and varying emotions, legible on each soft; fair countenance, 
to the soldier’s foray, and the sailor’s watch;—and, lastly, infant urchins 
like myself, half frightened, half enchanted with what we heard, and 
escaping from the awful presence of the elders, to re-enact it all—and 
play at least at men. 

No after Christmas fireside boasted the same rich family blessings. 
One or other gallant boy was ever absent and in peril; and it was the 
silent tear that dimmed Lady Mary’s usually keen blue eye, as it rested 
on their vacant place, that first knit my heart with filial veneration to 
my mother’s friend. With the necessity, too, for absolute despotism, 
its foreign assumption gradually wore away. The elder ones became 
endeared and privileged friends; and the younger, objects of solicitude 
rather than discipline. More of Lady Mary’s leisure could be devoted 
to her fair daughters, and towards them sternness would have been as 
impossible as misplaced. The anxious struggle occasioned by an en¬ 
cumbered property gave place to dearly-earned case and affluence; and 
the mother reposed upon her laurels, amid filial gratitude, and public 
veneration. 

I went to school and college. Once only, during that busy period, 
did I Christmas at Dunbarrow. It was a joyous and festive meeting 
to appearance, for the band of heroes was nearly full, and the newly or¬ 
dained and piously dedicated student had been summoned to give the 
hand of the most bewitching of the Graces to a man deemed worthy of 
the prize, l'cw have lived long in the world without learning that 
wedding laughter is the hollowest of all; but not even the thoughtless¬ 
ness of youth could then render our gaiety spontaneous and sincere. 
Louisa was going away, probably for life, and with a stranger. Was 
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not this enough to make a mother tremble, and sisters weep, and the 
very little children hang about her, and forget their gambols? My sym¬ 
pathy, for it was no more, though I was now a susceptible lad of eigh¬ 
teen, found vent in a dislike to Mr. D-, which circumstances sadly 

justified. When Louisa returned to Dunbarrow, it was an early blighted 
flower, withered by unkindness and misfortune! 

From that time, a long period intervened before I again joined the 
circle. My father died, and my mother removed from the family seat 
in the same county with Dunbarrow, to preside over my sister’s educa¬ 
tion in town, and cheer with her presence and counsel my legal studies. 

We returned no more to-shire, till my blighted hopes, and her 

repeated losses, made retirement precious to us both; and friendship, 
as well as a thousand pleasingly painful associations, bade us seek it in 
our old neighbourhood. 

I shall not soon forget the Christmas that succeeded our return, after 
an absence of thirteen years. Lady Mary’s erect and stately form had 
shrunk in dimensions, like the halls I once thought boundless. Her 
step was tottering and feeble, and her powerful mind, though unim¬ 
paired, had lost the light of memory to guide its path, and wandered 
without rudder or compass on the ocean of the past and present. 

' Her heart, however, was warm as ever, and clung the more tena¬ 
ciously to early friendships, that much that was more recent eluded its 
grasp. My mother was hailed with transport—but by that maiden 
name, which, for thirty long years, had not saluted her ear; and it was 
among her many causes for thankfulness, that Heaven had sent her..as 
a ministering angel, to cheer the benighted soul of her early friend with 
glimpses of youthful affection and joy. There was nothing painful or 
humiliating in Lady Mary’s abstraction from the things of to-day and 
yesterday:—those of fifty years back were related with her character¬ 
istic energy and acuteness. She alone, ef all who exceed their usual 
span, could people the desolate past with friends long buried and for¬ 
gotten by their own nearest and dearest. She alone consigned all the 
painful visitations of the present to happy and merciful oblivion; and 
gradually learnt to dwell chiefly on a futurity which was not of earth, 
but heaven. 

Grandchildren were now growing up to supply breaches in the cir¬ 
cle bf her goodly sons and blooming daughters, whose few survivors 
were now way-worn pilgrims in the various paths of life. These, fondly 
misled by similarity of name or personal resemblance, she would fre¬ 
quently identify with the “ beautiful and brave,” over whom she had 
once wept; retaining, through all her aberrations, such a vague sense 
of their affinity, as made their presence and attentions delightful, though 
their absence was happily unmarked. I felt as if on the narrow isthmus 
between two states of existence, when I looked on Lady Alary’s venera¬ 
ble form, and heard her discourse with my mother on events as present, 
which had become the province of history; and when, without a con¬ 
temporary of my own to break the spell, I saw, on the other hand, a 
race of rosy infants (the orphans of long lost sons) rising to usurp the 
places which 1 thought it seemed as yesterday since their sires had 
occupied. 

These feelings have long since passed away. My mother was mer- 
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cifully first summoned from her soon unconscious survivor, who, with 
the snows of near ninety winters on her head, looked like some hoary 
peak, whose base the storms of a century have, slowly but surely under¬ 
mined. It fell, at length—but gently, as the ripe grain before the sickle. 
We laid her mortal remains beside her friends, in the lovely woodland 
chapel sacred to her race; and rejoiced that her spirit was now pre¬ 
senting unfettered, at a throne of gyace, the prayers which had long 
faltered on her aged lips, and the praises which had formed the chief 
solace of her closing ear. It was on Christmas day that her eyes first 
opened on the world she inhabited so long. It was about Christmas 
that she bade it adieu: and when the first rays of that hallowed morn¬ 
ing beamed on the sweet spot where slept the mother of generations, I 
fancied they rested with a softer smile on the graves of those whom, 
“ lovely in their lives,” death had not long divided! 

Such friendships could not fail to be hereditary: and I have long 
given to the generation that embellishes Dunbarrow a filial place inmy 
heart. Sometimes I dream, like, her who is no more; and see in the. 
gay gallant soldier, and gentle soft-eyed maiden, the parents whom they 
meetly represent. Sometimes I feel like an interloper in a circle which 
has but a traditional knowledge of my joys and sorrows; but that very 
circumstance has lent them sacrcdncss, and if kindness, filial kindness, 
and tender sympathy, can cheer the grey-haired man, they are and have 
been completely mine. 

Under their influence I often enter cheerily into the sober and chas¬ 
tened mirth which best suits the feelings and character of my children 
at Dunbarrow. They have been early mourners, but not “ as without 
hope,”-r-and pursue the even tenor of their pious and dutco'Us path, in 
all the sunshine which Heaven can shed on what is, at best, a pil¬ 
grimage. 

When sitting, around their social and domestic Christmas fire, I 
often find amusement in the changes which even I have witnessed on 
the surface of society, and the character of its recreations. When I 
first knew Dunbarrow, it was, as now, an old-fashioned irregular man¬ 
sion, capacious as the hearts of its owners, and hospitable as the times 
they lived in. The hall, with its sculptured ceiling, rich in scriptural 
and heraldic devices, remains unaltered: and t.he same grim visages 
frown over our heads as we demolish Christmas pies of puny modern 
dimensions. But then, ray lady’s parlour! It puzzles me to this day to 
remember how all the guests who surrounded the ample board, managed 
to find even standing room within its Lilliputian precincts. And yet it 
had afforded scope even to the hooped and furbelowcd generation 
which preceded! 

They enjoyed it, however, unencumbered, by those ponderous pieces 
of furniture which usurp the dimensions even of our stately drawing¬ 
rooms. No grand pianos, loaded book-cases, or claw-,tables, redolent 
of literature and the arts, adorned the cedar parlour of Dunbarrow;— 
the reason was obvious,—they were not invented, nor could they, if in¬ 
vented, have got in, nor if got in, could they have stood there. To this 
day I recognise, with a degree of indignation, in a forlorn and ne¬ 
glected passage, the inlaid cabinet which formed the glory of that sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum; but whose China pagodas, and fairy cups and saucers, 
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have long since gone to swell the store of some antiquarian collector. 
This cabinet, a fly-table, capable of containing, with management, two 
bags for knotting, a fire-screen—whose gigantic and non-dcscript flow¬ 
ers, might have been worshipped as resembling nothing on earth be¬ 
neath—and some chairs of the same elegant design, whose size and 
ponderosity chiefly confined them to the wall—formed, as far as I re¬ 
collect, the only furniture of the apartment: while its stamped leather 
hangings had contracted, from age and their Eastern origin, a mingled 
mustincss and perfume, which it gladdened my nostrils to recognise 
lately in a Burmese letter of compliment. 

The first happy evenings I had spent at Dunbarrow were passed in 
that little parlour; and when, on my return from College, I found that 
Lady Mary’s favourite son had, with difficulty, achieved the erection of 
the large new drawing-room, I own I entered into the old lady’s feel¬ 
ings of regret and dissatisfaction. The room had too, that year, the 
waste, uncomfortable air of one scarce fully inhabited, and the mar¬ 
riage of Louisa, which was then celebrated, contributed to leave an un¬ 
favourable impression on my mind. 

Other, and more auspicious weddings, however, had redeemed its 
character, and ere my mother and I revisited Dunbarrow, the cedar 
parlour had been transformed into a green-house of gay exotics: and 
the old lady, like a stately transplanted evergreen, sal amid the flowers 
of a new soil, and atmosphere. There was something in the new room 
very attractive to this rising generation. Its walls were covered with 
a gay Indian paper, whose birds of gorgeous plumage had called forth 
the infant wonder, and exercised the opening faculties, of all the rosy 
tribe. A spacious table groaned with choice prints, and books espe¬ 
cially written for childhood, affording a feast of reason very different 
from the meagre fare which the well-thumbed and solitary picture Bi¬ 
ble held out, on high days and holidays, to our infant optics. Dissected 
maps were eagerly adjusted by unbreeched geographers—and the aw¬ 
ful responsibilities of chess lent premature gravity to warriors and 
statesmen in embryo. 

These intellectual toys have now long since given place to the elegant 
accomplishments and varied resources of modern youth. The harp of 
Erin, and the guitar of Spain, blend their tones with lays of many lands; 
and while the family concert sweetly beguiles the winter evening, 1 
see the playful creature, who, in form, feature, and character, repre¬ 
sents the youngest and most fortunate of the graces, stealing the por¬ 
traits of the whole rapt musicians, and transferring them to paper, with 
a rapidity which, fifty years ago, would have been ascribed to magic. 
The theft is discovered—the laugh goes round—and a kiss from the 
brother, whose martial figure is so prominent in the group, is the pu¬ 
nishment! 

It is always a painful effort that transplants me, on the last day of the 
expiring year, from Dunbarrow, with its youthful dreams, its tender re¬ 
collections, and its “ sober certainty of waking bliss,” to the anarchy 
and universal suffrage with which a troop of wild and lawless boys and 
girls are every year gradually overpowering the obsolete despotism ol' 
my cousin Jack Thomley’s earlier sway. Whoever for the first time 
hears Jack and his stentorian sons, and shrill-voiced daughters, all talk- 
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ing at once, feels inclined to think that “ Chaos is come again,”—and 
certainly concludes them to be all quarrelling; whereas, no family, dif¬ 
fering, as they do on every minor affair of life, can possibly be on better 
terms on all essential matters. 

Jack, a little older than myself, was my comrade at school and col¬ 
lege; fought my way through a thousand scrapes in both, and, being 
one of the best creatures alive, such a friendship as can subsist, inde¬ 
pendent of one congenial’point in our characters, has always been kept 
up between us. Jack, who was, like myself, a younger brother, owed to 
the good offices of my mother, the Government situation, which ena¬ 
bled him to rear and support, though in comparative obscurity, the off¬ 
spring of a marriage of consummate and characteristic imprudence; 
and now that Jack has succeeded to the family estate, I verily believe 
he could not enjoy it, if her son did not grace his board much oftener 
than his recluse habits and quiet'disposition render agreeable. 

Among the many sacrifices which a man of common good nature is 
called upon to make, custom has hardly reconciled me to sit up till past 
twelve at Thornley, to see in the new year, while the obsequies of the 
old one are celebrated with a noise which may set at defiance the howl 
of an Irish wake, or the jabber of a Jew’s synagogue. Noise seems here 
an essential element of happiness, nay even of existence—and the Eolian 
harps that whisper peace at Dunbarrow, are exchanged for a perpetual 
peal of alarum bells at Thornley. The contrast, in other respects, is 
not lg?s sudden and striking. Hospitality at Dunbarrow is rather felt 
than seen. Meals seem to come and go by magic; and the minor de¬ 
tails of life are lost in the harmonious result of the whole. But at 
Thornley every thing is matter of discussion, from the fate of empires 
to the ingredients of a sauce; and a stranger is often led, erroneously, 
to feel himself unwelcome, from the debates to which his accommoda¬ 
tion and entertainment give rise. 

Breakfast passes amid stormy anticipations of the morning’s amuse¬ 
ment, when project succeeds project like waves in a troubled sea, and 
the forenoon is half spent before some philosophic stranger pours oil 
on the waters by his neutral and eagerly adopted suggestions. A party 
of young people, endowed with health and high spirits, would gene¬ 
rally contrive in the end to be happy—but Jack likes every one to be 
happy in his own way, and by dictating the mode of felicity, usually 
throws down the apple of discord. A general revolt against papa’s ty¬ 
ranny is succeeded by the splitting of parties before alluded to. Fish¬ 
ing is voted a bore—shooting a nuisance, and coursing barbarous, in 
proportion as the several pastimes come recommended by parental au¬ 
thority. The out-voted grow sullen, and the victors clamorous—the 
sisters side with either party, as inclination or partiality prompts—and 
even the passive languid mother, whose existence amid such an element- 
seems miraculous—when referred to as an umpire, adds, by her unin¬ 
terested verdict, new ardour to the combatants. The young men at 
length separate, to pursue their joint or separate pastimes; the girls 
debate about riding or walking till the time for both is past. They 
walk when they should be dressing—dinner is on the table—Jack sits 
with his watch in his hand fretting—the storm bursts, and the first 
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course passes amici a chorus of scolding from papa, and recrimination 
among the culprits themselves. 

There is something wonderfully pacific in a good dinner—and by the 
time the cloth is removed, all parties are in high good-humour, ready 
to devise the amusements of the evening. With the help of narrations 
of the day’s sport from the lads, and some twenty times told tales of 
Jack’s youth, I sometimes get the debate adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room; and that it docs not languish there, a pretty thin partition, and 
ears too acute for my own happiness, generally convince me, were the 
clamorous appeals with which our entrance is hailed ever wanting. 

There is, in truth, no great variety of evening resources at Thornley. 
Few books are to be found except the Sporting Magazine and the last 
novel—and the piano is chiefly valued as a substitute for the fiddle. 

- dancing is a nightly expedient to kill time and drown clamour; but 
who shall play, always gives rise to a brisk contest; and the choice of 
the dancers is matter of life and death. Cards succeed, to relieve the 
heels at the expense of the head, and the game, whatever it is, was 
surely invented at Babel! 

Such, without much exaggeration, is a picture of every day’s tumul¬ 
tuous existence at Thornley—and yet father and mother, boys and girls, 
are all worthy creatures, and would go through fire and water for each 
other. Much of the evil musL be ascribed to the bluster with which 
Jack, from their infancy, covered his lack of authority; and the ’utter 
incapacity of a mother, weak in health and intellect, to restrain the 
high spirits of a brood of stout urchins, who scrambled as they best 
might for very short commons and scanty education. The unexpected 
possession of affluence came too late to afford polish—while it gave 
sudden scope to a host of ill-regulated desires and incompatible wishes. 
My young friends at Thornier are like children in a well furnished toy¬ 
shop; they want every thing at once, and don’t well know what they 
want—and poor Jack is as bad as any of them. 

His second son, whom, as senior wrangler of the family, he deemed 
eminently fitted for the bar, will be nothing but a cornet of dragoons— 
while bis eldest, whom he would gladly inoculate with military ardour, 
prefers the olium cum dignilaic of his paternal mansion. His schemes 
for his daughters have been equally discomfited, by the youngest and 
prettiest being married before all her eider sisters—and to whom? A 
Nabob and a Whig!—two characters which Jack holds in nearly equal, 
abhorrence. 

It is impossible not to smile at the mingled emotions which Jack 

feels .when Christmas brings Mrs.-, her diamonds, her barouche 

and four, and her 'Whig husband, to Thornley. How he writhes when 
the Nabob sends away, untasted, his mother-in-law’s most elaborate 
curries, and makes faces at his father’s West India Madeira! How the 
pollution of his breakfast table by the Morning Chronicle turns bis 
toast to wormwood, and the sentiments of bis radical son-in-law, bis 
tea into gall! Nay, how the very languor and nonchalance which so 
often provoked him in his own wife, and which Fanny inherits from 
her, appear, to his jaundiced eyes, the effect of her connexion with the 
sneering and supercilious Indian! 

His sneers and impertinence have altfays the good effect of putting 
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me in Christian charity with the whole family. They reconcile me to 
all their good-humoured sparring, and open-hearted roughness of de¬ 
portment. My Toryism becomes ultra, as I support Jack in politics. 
I beat the bushes for the boys in the morning, and talk it over with 
them after dinner; nay, I have danced reels with the girls, and joined 
■their uproarious Commerce table at night—just out of spleen against 
a man, who thinks it the height of wisdom to do none of them. 

But these are not good or pleasing feelings; and I pay for them by 
the headache which I always carry away from Thornley. 

It was this year exchanged for a heart-ache; and my next visit, 
though one of bridal felicitation, proved one of the deepest calls on 
my sympathy which it had perhaps ever experienced. 

I received, during the course of the autumn, a letter from my only 
nephew, the son of my elder brother, Arthur, and that dazzling Caro¬ 
line, the ilame of my boyhood, one whose gay facile disposition I 
formerly mentioned, as having led her to the verge of error, from 
which she was timely rescued by myself, and a saint now in heaven. 

Arthur died early in life, in a foreign land, where he had been or¬ 
dered for his health; and his widow, to whose character foreign man¬ 
ners were congenial, had ever since remained abroad, retaining her 
only son, on whom she clouted, as her inseparable companion. This 
was, during the life of my mother, one of the most severe and least 
patiently endured trials. She had no illiberal prejudices, beyond that 
legitimate and ennobling preference which every native of this free 
and happy land must feel for its morals and its manners; but the 
thought of a young man of birth and fortune, thus estranged.from 
every English feeling and association, made her almost unjust to the ■ 
lands in which he had been brought up an alien, and towards the mo¬ 
ther, whose mingled romance and levity had induced her to prefer 
them. 

It had been well if the consequences to poor Philip had been bounded 
by making him an awkward and dissatisfied Briton—disqualified for 
the pursuits, and disinclined for the pastimes, of his countrymen. But 
deeper evils still had nearly sprung from the siren song and witching 
graces of the south; and those who deprecate foreign connexions for 
their children, would do well to pause ere they expose their susceptible 
feelings to fascinations which it may be alike misery to yield to, or 
resist. ; 

The young man’s letter—the first for many a long year—breathed a 
very pleasing desire to cultivate the acquaintance of his only near re¬ 
lation; and agreeably surprised me by the information that he was 
actually in England, on a visit to a nobleman in the north, with ivhose 
nephew he had formed an intimacy abroad, and io whose only daugh¬ 
ter, a beautiful young woman, with whom he was sure I should be 
pleased, he was on the point of being united. He was desirous, if pos¬ 
sible, to spend a few weeks with his bridal party at our old family seat, 
to which I have before alluded, in the county in which I was now re¬ 
siding—and ventured to request me to ride over to Westerton, and give 
directions for such temporary accommodations as the neglected man¬ 
sion, in its state of long dilapidation, could be made to afford. 

My heart warmed, as I read, towards the son of my poor Arthur, 
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whose marriage I hoped would prove, in all respects, a more congenial 
one—ami I found, during autumn, very agreeable employment in fulfil¬ 
ling his request. My first visit, however, to the home of my childhood 
—for later I had not inhabited it—was abundantly trying,—from pre¬ 
cisely opposite causes to those which often render such visits in after 
life painful. Many old men complain of the metamorphoses which 
their home has undergone; and feel as if improvements and embellish¬ 
ments were outrages on its remembered sanctity. Here, nothing had 
been altered, nothing improved—but the house which I had thought 
princely, and which even the county histories of the day styled the. fine 
New Place of Westerton, seemed to stand alone in its neglect and its 
desolation, while all around bore the smiling marks of rapidly advanc¬ 
ing taste and comfort. 

It had been let to casual tenants as long as these would submit to its 
long damp passages, gaping sashes, decaying floors, and scanty furni¬ 
ture—but that time had long been passed, and an old gardener alone, a 
contemporary of its better days, lived in the mansion he still thought 
unrivalled, sighing over its decay, and the still more complete desola¬ 
tion of those famous terraced gardens which, in their pride, lie had 
supposed no faint image of those of Babylon, but which his feeble arm 
had long proved unable to rescue from becoming, like them, a “ howling 
wilderness.” 

It was a fine soft autumnal morning when I rode up to the house; 
shocked by the neglect of the once trim yew hedges and over-grown 
grass walks which, in my youthful ignorance of better things, I had 
landed the very perfection of taste. 

The old gardener, aware of my coming, was hobbling about in the 
sun, before the door, anxious to catch the first glimpse of his mistress’s 
son,—and looked with his crutch (for he was almost a cripple from 
rheumatism) in too good keeping with all around. 

The house was a long straggling mansion, which the vanity of my 
ancestor had expanded into an imposing length of front, while his 
finances had proportionally contracted its breadth,—so that it consisted 
of endless files of rooms, following each other in antique stale and tar¬ 
nished finery, like a procession, not over-well appointed, in a country 
theatre. The small narrow windows were sufficiently numerous to ad¬ 
mit light, but too high to afford any prospect to those who might be 
attracted by the vicinity of the huge antique chimneys, which, grim 
with the smoke of a century, presented devices unintelligible to modern 
vertu. Many of the bedrooms were covered with that sort of faded ta¬ 
pestry, where (as I once remarked, with indescribable awe, to be the 
case with the objects of nature during an almost total eclipse) trees, 
skies, men and women, all assume one pallid nondescript tint—like the 
ghosts of Ossian, scarce distinguishable from the grey clouds on which 
they floated, or the grey mountains on which these reposed. The ceil¬ 
ings again, teemed with sparkling gods and goddesses, whose unnatu¬ 
ral attitudes and bulky limbs, as viewed by the flickering light of an ex¬ 
piring wood-fire, seemed to threaten a second fall from Olympus—and 
1 remember, even yet, my boyish horror, lest an Icarus, whom no wings 
save those of a fabulous roc could have supported—should really tum¬ 
ble, and crush me in my bed, 
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The garden was the very beau ideal of desolation; for, to the not un- 
picturesque wildness soon assumed by unrestrained vegetation, was 
added the, far less pleasing- ruin of the costly labours of art. Buttresses, 
whose very ivy looked grey and superannuated, mouldered away from 
walls, the yawning chasms in which were rendered more unsightly by 
the cankered branches of the once trimly dressed fruit-trees, partially 
adhering to them. Flights of steps, so broken as scarce to afford foot¬ 
ing, led to lower and lower ranges of less and less cultivated garden- 
ground; while noiseless, nay, headless statues, lay prostrate, across the 
path, or stood like mementoes of the taste of forgotten generations. 

Last of all, came what was once a blooming orchard, and now a reedy 
swamp, whose moss-grown stumps barely indicated its former destina¬ 
tion. It had boasted, in its centre, of a pond, or lake, as it was ambi¬ 
tiously called, where two miserable-pinioned swans sighed for their 
native waters—but the chains of both the clement and its prisoners 
had long since been broken, and while the latter had perhaps sought 
the boundless lakes of Norway, the former had usurped possession of 
all the adjacent level. I turned hastily from this meanest aspect of de¬ 
solation, and ran up the broken staircases, delighted to recognise, in 
the old bowling-green above, one curious flower-bed, forming a true 
lover’s knot, which the gardener would have deemed a sacrilege not to 
keep in its original quaint neatness. He told me it was made by him 
in honour of my mother’s marriage, from one of the French King’s at 
Versailles—of the almost equal dilapidation of which seat of royalty, I 
question whether he had ever heard! 

My exertions, and those of the universal genius of the nearest town, 
whom I took into my councils, succeeded in putting a habitable lace on 
the old premises, many weeks before the gay party found it convenient 
to take possession; and I began to think the idea had been altogether 
given up, and to feel, unfit as I was for such society, a degree of natural 
disappointment, when, late in December, which had not failed this year 
to come in all its gloom and dreariness, I heard that my nephew and 
Lady Jane, along with a whole troop of the set he had been living 
among in the North, were daily expected. They only came a few days 
before Christmas, when I was, as usual, at Dunbarrow, quite on the 
other side of the county, so that I could not, as I intended, ride over 
and pay an immediate visit of congratulation. Philip, however, wrote 
to me in a strain that would take no denial, urging my coming to stay 
with him whenever I should have fulfilled my previous engagements. 
He conjured me, bj r the love I had borne to his father and mother, to 
come and be a friend to their son; but amid this exuberance of kind¬ 
ness, there was little indeed of the joy of a bridegroom. There was 
something in the words of this short gloomy epistle, which haunted me 
painfully amid the placid stillness of Dunbarrow, and it was a knell 
which all the joyous tumult of Thornley could not drown. It was, 
therefore, with a deep presentiment of sorrow that I went to meet this 
bridal party at my paternal mansion. 

It was a chill foggy afternoon when I drove up the old-fashioned 
straight avenue, and there would have been something very cheering- 
in the blaze of lights which streamed from almost every window of the 
mansion, had I not encountered its master, his back turned to the fes- 
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live scene, pacing, wrapped in his travelling pelisse, up and down the 
approach. I stopped the carriage, and springing out, embraced the 
son of Arthur and Caroline with parental affection. The likeness to 
his mother, even in the imperfect light, was such that I should have 
recognised him any where. He was moved, far beyond what I supposed 
our mere relationship could call forth; and, anxious to give a more 
cheerful turn to the interview, I put my arm within his, and begged to 
be conducted to his bride. 

“ She is riding, or walking, or something,” said he, “ with the rest of 
them. You will see her by and by.” We now entered the drawing¬ 
room, and iii the full light it-afforded, I gazed on the slender, elegant, 
almost feminine looking youth, whose pensive and eloquent countenance 
bespoke him as quick to feel as he was perhaps unequal to struggle 
with the inevitable disappointments and evils of life. There was an 
expression of settled dejection on his fine features which made me shud¬ 
der; and it contrasted so with his position as a recent bridegroom, and 
returned heir, that it shocked me the more. 

“ We have made the old Chateau tolerably comfortable, I hope, ne¬ 
phew,” said I. 

“ I believe they find it so,” said he negligently; “ as for me, I know 
too little of what English comforts are, to be sensible of their absence. 
Your winter,” added he, shivering, “is sadly gloomy, and I l’eel a want 
of sunshine which all your coal fires cannot compensate.” 

“ Don’t let it affect your spirits, my dear nephew,” said I; “ we have 
many things besides coal fires to make sunshine within doors in Eng-- 
land. The smiles of a wife, for instance.” 

“ Cold as your northern suns!” was the muttered reply, in a tone of 
bitterness which really frightened me. “ I am as bad a judge of Eng¬ 
lish smiles as of every tiling else I suppose,”—added he, in a softened 
accent—“ I have been spoilt for them too I fear.” 

Just then a loud sound of talking and laughter announced the return 
of the equestrians, and my painful curiosity to see my new niece, was 
gratified. I had heard that she was handsome! She was more—she 
was dazzlinglv beautiful—her tall fine figure, set off by her riding dress, 
and her complexion, heightened bv exercise, struck me with admira¬ 
tion; and I wondered what Philip could mean by “ cold smiles,” when 
with one of irresistible frankness, she bade me welcome to Westerton. 
She made some lively remarks on their ride, and joined cheerfully in 
the chit-chat around. I looked at my nephew, to whom she had not 
spoken; and he, probably reading my astonishment, rose as with an 
effort, and approaching us, asked her in a tone of tender interest, if she 
felt fatigued? As if all her animation had been suddenly chilled by a 
painful recollection, she coldly and gravely answered, “ Not in the 
least;” and rising with ungracious haste, left the room to dress. 
“ There must be something at the bottom of this,” thought I, as my 
nephew, shaking his head sorrowfully, led me, with the rest of the gen¬ 
tlemen, to my room. 

When we met at dinner, I was much struck with the contrast be¬ 
tween the plain substantial meals which in my childhood covered my 
father’s board, and the perfectly foreign air which, under the superin¬ 
tendence of ail Italian major domo, the table had now assumed. The 
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party—who seemed about equally made up of mere sportsmen who de¬ 
spised, and dashers who criticised, their entertainment and host—pro¬ 
voked me by alternately devouring- and disparaging every thing before 
them; while Philip, a stranger to their local wit, and disgusted with 
their selfishness, sat nearly silent by my side; and Lady Jane, more 
radiant than ever, listened complacently, if not encouragingly, to the 
small talk of her privileged cousin, the puppy of the set. 

I never in my life saw such an ill-assorted party. There were one 
or two ladies, meet helpmates for their foxhunting or blackleg lords, 
silly, insipid, or worse; and it was impossible not to pity a poor fo¬ 
reigner thrown by his hard fate among such a specimen of British bon 
ton. On the guests I could scarcely waste a thought; but Lady Jane 
cost me much painful rumination. She was certainly clever and ac¬ 
complished; she must despise the beings around her; nay, I saw site 
did, by the smile which curled her beautiful lip, when their absurdity 
out-Herodcd itself. It was scarce possible she should dislike her hand¬ 
some, refined, deeply interesting husband; she did not.—“Thank God.'” 
ejaculated I mentally, more than once, when I detected her large blue 
eyes fixed with a softened expression on his face. “ I will know the 
true history of all this,” said I to myself: “ two young hearts shall not 
misunderstand each other if I can help it.” 

There was in the parly one individual whom I could not help regard¬ 
ing as the evil genius of the pair—the cousin of Lady Jane, who had 
been acquainted abroad with Philip, and whose mutual representations 
had greatly conducecLto make the match. This young man, who was 
certainly of a cold calculating disposition, but in whose glances I could 
not avoid occasionally suspecting a warmer sentiment towards his fair 
cousin, seemed to exercise over her uncommon infiuencc; and before 
the evening was over, I fancied she took advantage of his absence to 
address a few words of more than common kindness to her lord. He 
returned and found them sitting together: and his supercilious look of 
reproach gave me, as I supposed, a key, of which I determined to avail 
myself. 

A few days placed me on a footing of privileged intimacy with my 
niece, who seemed to indemnify herself by kindness to me for her re¬ 
straint elsewhere; and taking her arm within mine for a long walk, one 
bright frosty morning, I ventured to hint that I did not think the air of 
England seemed altogether to agree with her husband. I was delighted 
to feel the start with which she received this observation. 

“ Do you really think so?” said she, slopping and looking earnestly 
up in my face. 

“Oh! perhaps,” said I, wishing to touch another chord, “it maybe 
only something on his spirits: he is certainly not so happy, as, with all 
he has to make him so,” kindly pressing her arm, “ melhinks he ought' 
to be!” 

My fair companion grew very pale; and her lips were compressed 
as with the effort of one, determined to be silent, coulc qui couln. 

“ I seek not to intrude on your confidence, my dear niece,” said I: 
“ mine is, alas! no idle curiosity. Philip is my only brother’s only son, 
and his mother was once the object of a boyish passion, which it nearly 
cost me life to subdue.” 
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“Ilis mother!” exclaimed Lady Jane, scarce conscious of the ab¬ 
ruptness of her interruption; “I always thought-” then suddenly 

aware of the delicate ground on which she was •treading, the. sweet girl 
blushed, and hesitatingly added—“I had understood the object,of your 
youthful affection was removed to a better world.” 

“ You heard but the truth, my dear niece,” replied I, with a sigh. 
“She to whom my heart has ever remained indissolubly united, is in¬ 
deed no more: but the attachment I felt for her was but enhanced and 
deepened by contrast with the meteor blaze of passion which pre¬ 
ceded it.” 

“ Did you really love twice—and so soon? For you were but young, I 
have heard, when you lost your intended bride?”'—And this recently 
married young creature hung on my reply as if worlds depended on its 
tenor. 

“I did, indeed, Lady Jane, if love’s sacred name could be usurped 
by idle, frantic, unrequited passion! but such as it was, it melted before 
a steadier and holier flame, as a feverish dream flies before morning’s 
fresh invigorating breeze.” 

“There is hope for me yet, then!” exclaimed my young companion, 
no longer repressing the tears which injured pride had long forbidden 
to flow. 

“Hope?” said I, “ and of what?” for I could not yet divine where 
lurked the demon fatal to her peace. 

“ That Philip may love me in lime, in spite of his early and mad at¬ 
tachment to the Italian girl his mother rescued from taking the veil, 
and whom, but for her and my cousin Charles, he would have married.” 

The whole mystery, as it regarded my niece, was now unravelled; 
jealousy accounted for all her dissembled coldness, but whether any 
trace of entanglement still combated, in my nephew’s breast, his evi¬ 
dent attachment to his bride, I could not be quite, certain. I, however, 
felt sufficiently confident of the contrary, to cheer her heart with assu¬ 
rances of the genuine and unfeigned affection I had remarked in his 
conduct towards her. 

“Oh, he is very very kind; but when, some weeks after our mar¬ 
riage, I received the cruel Vittoria’s letter, invoking curses on my head, 
and boasting of the indelible hold she possessed over Philip’s perjured 
Heart, I thought I should have died. I flew and upbraided my cousin 
with his knowledge of this prior attachment; he, confessed it, but, 
while he gloried in having assisted to break it off, and affected to treat 
it with scorn, he warned me how I revived a slumbering spark by any 
sentimental allusions or unguarded disclosure; assuring me, from his 
knowledge of Philip’s temper, that I could only acquire or maintain a 
hold on his affections by a dignified reserve, the most opposite to lire 
jealous transports which had at length weaned him from my foreign 
rival. He told me my husband was romantic to excess, and that ro¬ 
mance in a wife would be the bane of his happiness and hers; that 
amusement and dissipation were the only cure for his melancholy, and 
seeiug me admired by others, the likeliest mode of fixing his truant af¬ 
fections on myself.” 

“ Poor child!” said I, almost unconsciously, as this highly born and 
highly gifted creature wept in agony on my shoulder, “ by what machi- 
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nations has thy peace been invaded and thy innocence endangered! 
Such invidious counsel could have had but one object, to estrange tlioe. 
from the most affectionate of hearts, and cast thee for comfort on the 
most artful of seducers!” 

Just then, I saw appyoaching, but at the further extremity of the 
long avenue we were entering, the husband so nearly about to become 
a prey to this deep-laid plot against his peace. Burning to dispel, 
without the loss of a moment, the remaining clouds of misapprehen¬ 
sion between two young and amiable beings, I requested my niece to 
step aside, and pursue her walk, screened from observation behind the 
high yew hedge of the approach, while I went forward alone to meet 
my nephew. I quickened my pace, and joined him almost instantly. 
“ Philip,” said I, “ am I right in supposing that your evident dejection 
is occasioned by doubts of your young bride’s affection?”—He looked 
up, and sighed assent. 

“ What, then, if I inform you that her coldness proceeds from far 
better founded misgivings; lest, in offering her your hand, a heart 
should not have been yours to bestow?—I need only name Vittoria, and 
say that Lady Jane knows all, to account at once for her injured pride 
and wounded feelings!” 

“ Does she indeed know all?” said Philip, looking up with the air of 
one rather relieved than disconcerted. “ It was not my fault she knew 
not from the first that I once childishly imagined loveliness of mind 
and person mast be found united: and woke, from the delusion to bless 
my escape from the toils of an incarnate fiend.” 

As he spoke, I caught a glimpse of a white veil, and, by an emphatic 
cough, warned my fair neighbour to remain, justly supposing that to 
overhear such unsuspected testimony to her sole empire in her hus¬ 
band’s heart, would be worth volumes of direct assurances. 

“ Would I were as sure,” continued he, “ of my place in Lady Jane’s 
pure and spotless bosom, as that mine has longccascd to feel aught but 
contempt or pity for the shameless being-, whose own rude hand dis¬ 
pelled the illusion, which a romantic history, a fair form, and consum¬ 
mate art, had cast around rashness, levity, and, I fear, guilt!” 

“Thank God! it is, as I hoped, my dear Philip, on your side,” said 
I; “and I think I may venture to assure you that half what you have 
told me will suffice to give to the smiles of your bride a warnuh and 
sunshine, amid which that of Italy will never be missed.” 

lie shook his head incredulously, and sighing, exclaimed, “ What 
would I not give to sea them on her own dear lips!” 

We were near an opening in the old rugged yew hedge; I suddenly 
drew my nephew within it, and the fair listener stood confessed. The 
tears of joy, irradiated by such a blush, and such a smile as I have seL 
(lorn seen but on the cheek of a daughter of England. “ Give her your 
confidence, Philip,” said I; “ can you doubt further?” 

“Give me your pardon, my dear husband,” said she, as he flew to¬ 
wards her, “for being an involuntary, but oh! a blessed listener!—It 
was your uncle-” 

“ Who has made me the happiest of men!” cried Philip, his whole 
expression absolutely changed by the transition from despondence to 
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ecstasy. I took a hand of each in mine, and ratified this solemn union 
of hearts with a truly parental blessing. 

“ Uncle,” said Philip, in a tone of manly firmness, “ you will assist 
me to get civilly rid of yonder host of idlers, and the false friend who 
hoped, by their means to disgust me with my country, and estrange 
me from my bride. You shall make me an Englishman after your own 
heart.” 

“Uncle,” whispered Lady Jane, with the most insinuating softness, 
“you will invite us to your cottage, won’t you, till a few more com¬ 
forts are added to our home, to make it all that an English home 
should be?” 

I carried them with me in triumph. I introduced them at Dunbar- 
row to the worthy and the wise among their compatriots. I saw at my 
own tranquil fireside their once threatened wedded bliss assume the 
imperishable hues of eternity. I saw, not only without reluctance, but 
with delight, a youthful figure in my mother’s sacred chair, and a se¬ 
cond Emma beneath the picture of my sainted bride. They staid, only 
to grow too dear; they left me, at length, to know, for the first time, 
what it truly is to he ai.one. 
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P^HRISTBIAS is como and gone, 
and I am again nlono ! That it 
is not good for man to be so, is a 


truth which eleven years of absnluto 
solitude have taught me too often to 
foel, though it is chiefly at this period 
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that a sense of utter loneliness finds 
vent in thought, if not in words. It 
is not in spring, when the woods are 
vocal, and the holds instinct with 
life;—it is not in summer, when a 
contemplative mind finds “ tongues 
in running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything;”—still less 
amid the sober stillness of autumn 
—the year’s gray twilight, when man 
holds communings with his spirit, too 
deep and awful to be shared with his 
nearest and dearest,—that the burden 
of solitude becomes oppressive. No I 
it is when, after partaking in the re¬ 
fined, the social, or the domestic joys 
of those, among whose firesides cus¬ 
tom and consanguinity have divided 
my holidays, I return to the cheer¬ 
less meal and silent vigil of my own 
bachelor home. 

And yet it is a beloved home,— 
hallowed by fond recollections, and 
rich in present enjoyments; endear¬ 
ed by the shelter it afforded to the 
green loveliness of a mother’s old 
age, which had nothing of age save 
its sanctity ; hallowed, as the scene 
of a transition which had nothing of 
death but the name; adorned by her 
own exquisite taste, and my solici¬ 
tude for her comfort, with a thousand 
little refinements which few bachelor 
homes can boast. It is not that I 
would give the roof that sheltered 
her (humble though it be) for the 
stateliest halls of the revellers I have 
left,—nor the gardon she planted for 
“ a wilderness” of exotics,—nor the 
little library originally selected for 
my Emma, and perused with my 
mother, for the treasures of tho Va¬ 
tican or Escurial,—but simply, that 
man has gregarious and social pro- 
ensitios, which, when awakened by 
untan intercourse, leave a painful 
void behind. 

It is nearly twenty years sinco, 
with blighted hopes and paralysed 
energies, I ceased fruitlessly to strug¬ 
gle in the race of life, with those 
who had still bright eyes to cheer 
them during the contest, and a prize 
before them at the goal. The wotld 
called my retreat pusillanimous and 
absurd. I deemed it providential, 


when I found, that slender as were 
my resources, and humble as my 
home, both would contribute mate¬ 
rially to sootlio the decline of my 
mother. Even selfishness might have 
found its account in the compact— 
for who can bind up the immedicable 
wounds of the heart with the skill or 
the tenderness of a mother 1—one, 
too, gifted, far beyond the generality 
of her sex, with almost masculine 
strength of mind, tempered by more 
than feminine gentleness of disposi¬ 
tion. She had seen enough to be 
nn amusing companion, and suffered 
enough to be an edifying one. There 
was a sunshine of conscious integrity 
and benevolence about her, which no 
despondence could resist; and a 
vigour of principle and intellect be¬ 
fore which selfishness and inutility 
shrunk abashed. If her increasing 
infirmities forbade her literally “ go¬ 
ing about doing good,” there emanat¬ 
ed from her'humble abode, as from 
some stationary beacon, a ray of 
Christian charity precious to the 
safety and welfare of hundreds. She 
had wisdom to adviso, and influence 
to promote, and experience to warn, 
many a young adventurer on the 
voyago of life; and a purse, that, 
like the widow’s cruise, seemed re¬ 
plenished by the miraculous blessing 
of Heaven. I never knew anyone 
whoso tastes and enjoyments were 
so delightfully perennial—“ ago could 
not wither them, nor custom stale 
their infinite variety.” She loved 
her friends with tho singleness and 
warmth of a novice in tho world. 
She looked on nature with a relish 
as exquisite, as one who, having been 
born blind, was revelling in the luxu¬ 
ry of vision ; and she had for litera¬ 
ture the enthusiasm of fifteen, with 
the tact aiising from fifty years’ cul¬ 
tivation of a powerful mind ! 

What did I not owe her, when, 
broken-hearted and forlorn, a second 
time I sought shelter on her maternal 
bosom 1 She first soothed her way¬ 
ward child, by sharing his griefs; 
then weaned him from them by her 
bright example. She had buried 
husband, sons, and daughters, and 
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•toad in the world lonely, but unre¬ 
pining. Could I, who hod but been 
called ou to tesigii an untosted good, 
look on her, and refuse to be com¬ 
forted ? 

I roused myself to the strife of 
tual kindness and - good offices, 
hen 1 was successful, she would 
tell mo I resembled my father ; and 
whon her efforts triumphed, I could 
•peak to her of Emma as of a daugh¬ 
ter who would have been worthy of 
her. Surely there are few human 
ties so tender as that which unites a 
widowed mother to her widowed 
son! Both have known joys and 
griefs, which the other alone can 
erhaps adequately appreciate—both 
sve just that surplus of chastened 
and sober feeling to bestow, which 
the other can afford in return. 

Nino happy, yes! happy years 
did we pass together; yet, when 
called to resign her, with all her 
affections unchilled, and her faculties 
unimpaired, and her talents undim¬ 
med by decay, I gathered from those 
very circumstances the strength re¬ 
quisite to support the trial, for whore 
could X have found that necessary to 
enable mo to seo her the gradual 
prey of imbecility and decay? It 
pleased Heaven to spare us both the 
infliction. In the most litoral sense 
oflhe beautiful language of Scripture, 
“ she fell asleep”—and her waking 
was doubtless with God I 
For a period of perhaps more than 
forty years—excluding the brief fo- 
verish ten passed in tho vortex of the 
busy world—my 25th of December 
had occasionally been passed under 
tho samo hospitable roof. When 
first its Christmas pies and Christmas 
gambols awakened my childish anti¬ 
cipations, they woro blended with 
vague and groundless fears of a 
stately and somewhat awlul lady, 
whoai the sense of her being my mo¬ 
ther’s bosoin-frioad, could not en¬ 
tirely divest of terror in tho eyes of 
childhood. 

She was ono whoso tall majestic 
form and penetrating eye did but 
reflect the energies within; and if 
full-grown folly aud titled insignifi¬ 


cance withered under her glance, it 
is not to be wondered that childhood 
cowered before it. It was not as 
now, when the presence of parents 
only animates and emboldens the 
revels of their emancipated children. 
Duty is a word grown obsolete— 
whether happily or not, remains to 
be seon. Love, in those days, was 
shrouded and almost stifled under a 
cold exterior veil of duty. Circum¬ 
stances had, perhaps, given added 
stateliness to Lady Mary’s deport- 
mont, and assumed sternness to her 
rule ; for, left early a widow with a 
numerous progeny, she had to act a 
father’s aud a guardian’s part to seven 
high-spirited youths, amid whom 
threo lovely daughters grew, half 
unnoticed, like violets in a stately 
grove. 

Whon I first joined their festive 
board, it was surrounded by all its 
olive branches ;—hardy adventurers 
already launched on life’s ocean, and 
returned to cheer tho Christmas fire 
with talcs of wonder from sea and 
land. Tho pale and pensive stu- 
dont, shuddering as he heard, and 
fueling that nature meant him for a 
man of peace ;—tho rosy sparkling 
schoolboy, panting with eagerness to 
shnro the perils, and partake the joys 
of activo lifo;—tho gontlo sisterhood 
of Graces, listening with rapt atten¬ 
tion and varying emotions, legible on 
each soft fair countenance, to the 
soldier’s foray, and the sailor’s 
watch !—and, lastly, infant urchins 
like myself, half frightened, half en¬ 
chanted with what we heard, and 
escaping from tho awful presence of 
the elders, to ro-enact it all—and 
play at least at mon. 

No after Christmas fireside boast¬ 
ed tho sumo rich family blessings. 
Ono or other gallant boy was over 
absent and in peril; and it was the 
silent tear that dimmed Lady Mary’s 
usually keen blue eye, ns it rested on 
their vacant place, that first knit my 
heart with filial veneration to my mo¬ 
ther’s friend. Will) the necessity, 
too, for absolute despotism, its fo¬ 
reign assumption gradually wore 
away. The elder ones became en- 
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deared and privileged friends ; and 
theyounger, objects of solicitude rath* 
«r than discipline. More of Lady 
Mary’s leisure could be devoted to 
her fair daughters, and towards them 
sternness would have been as impos¬ 
sible as misplaced. The anxious 
struggle occasioned by an encumber¬ 
ed property gave place to dearly- 
earned ease and affluence ; and the 
mother reposed upon her laurels, 
amid filial gratitude, and public ven¬ 
eration. 

I went to school nnd college. 
Once only, during that busy period, 
did I Christmas at Dunbarrow. It 
was a joyous and festive meeting to 
appearance, for the band of heroes 
was nearly full, and the newly or¬ 
dained and piously dedicated student 
had been summoned to give the hand 
of the most bewitching of the Graces 
to a man deemed worthy of the 
prize. Few have lived long in the 
world without learning that wedding 
laughter is the hollowest of all ; but 
not even the thoughtlessness ofyouth 
could then render our gnioty sponta¬ 
neous and sincere. Louisa was go¬ 
ing away, probably for life, and with 
a stranger. Was not this enough to 
make a mother tremble, and sisters 
weep, and the very littlo children 
hnng about her, and forget their gam¬ 
bols? My sympathy, for it was no 
more, though 1 was now a suscepti¬ 
ble lad of oightcen, found vent in a 
dislike to Mr. B-, which circum¬ 

stances sadly justified. When Louisa 
returned to Dunbarrow, it was an 
early blighted flower, withered by 
unkindness and misfortune! 

From that time, a long period in¬ 
tervened before I again joined the 
circle. My father died, and my mo¬ 
ther removed from the family-seat in 
the same county with Dunbarrow, to 
preside over my sister’s education in 
town, and cheer with her presence 
and counsel my legal studies. We 

returned no more to-shire, till 

my blighted hopes, and her ropented 
losses, made retirement precious to 
us both ; and friendship, as well ns a 
thousand ploasingiy painful associa¬ 


tions, bade us seek it in our old 
neighbourhood. 

I shall not soon forget the Christmas 
that succeeded our return, after aa 
absence of thirteen years. Lady 
Mary’s erect and stately form had 
shrunk in dimensions, like the halls 
I once thought boundless. Her step 
was tottering and feeble, and her 
powerful mind, though unimpaired, 
had lost tho light of memory to guide 
its path, and wandered without rud¬ 
der or compass on the ocean of-the 
past and present. 

Her heart, however, was warm 
as ever, and clung the more tena¬ 
ciously to early friendships, thnt 
much that was more recent eluded 
its grasp. My mother was hailed 
With transport—but by thnt maiden- 
name, which, for thirty long years, 
had not saluted her ear ; and it was 
among her many causes for thank¬ 
fulness, that Heaven had sent her, as 
a ministering angel, to cheer the be¬ 
nighted soul of her early friend with 
glimpses of youthful affection and 
joy. Thoro was nothing painful or 
humiliating in Lady Mary’s abstrac¬ 
tion fiom tho things of to-day and 
yesterday;—those of fifty years back 
were related with her characteristic 
energy and acuteness. She alone, 
of all who exceed their usual span, 
could people tho desolate past with 
friortds long buried nnd forgotten by 
their own nearest nnd dearest. She 
alone consigned all the painful visita¬ 
tions of tho present to happy and 
merciful oblivion; and gradually 
learnt to dwell chiefly on a futurity 
which was not of earth, but heaven. 

Grandchildren wero now growing 
up to supply breaches in the circle of 
her goodly sons and blooming daugh¬ 
ters, whoso few survivors were now 
way-worn pilgrims in tho various 
puths of life. Those, fondly misled 
by similarity of name or personal 
resemblance, she would frequently 
identify with the “ beautiful and 
brave,” over whom she had once 
wept; retaining, through oil her 
aberrations, such a vague sense of 
their affinity, as made their presence 
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and attentions delightful, though 
their absence was happily unmarked. 
I felt as if on the narrow' isthmus 
between two states of existence, 
when 1 looked on Lady Mary’s ven- 
erablo form, and heard her discourse 
with my mother on events as piesent, 
which had become the province of 
history; and when, without a con¬ 
temporary of my own to break the 
spell, I saw, on the other hand, a 
race of rosy infants (the 01 plums of 
long-lost sons) rising to usurp the 
places which 1 thought it seemed as 
yesterday sinco their sires had occu¬ 
pied. 

These feelings have long since 
passed uwny. My mother was mei- 
cifully first summoned fiom her soon 
unconscious survivor, who, with the 
snows of neatly ninety winteis on 
her head, looked like somo hoary 
peak* whose base the storms of a 
century have slowly but sutely un¬ 
dermined. It fell at length—but 
gently, as the ripe grain before the 
sickle. We laid her mortal remains 
besido her friends, in the lovely 
woodland chapel sacred to her race ; 
and rejoiced that her spirit was now 
presenting unfettered, at the throne of 
grace, tho 'prayers which had long 
faltered on her aged lips, and the 
praises which had formed the chief 
solac" of her closing ear. It was 
on C ristmas day that her eyes first 
opened on tho world she inhabited 
so long. It was about Christmas 
that she bode it adieu ; and when 
tho first rays of that hallowed morn¬ 
ing beamed on the sweet spot where 
slept the mother of generations, I fan¬ 
cied they rested with a softer smile 
on the graves of those whom, “love¬ 
ly in their lives,” death had not long 
divided! 

Such friendships could not fail to 
be hereditury; and I havo long given 
to the generation that embellishes 
Dunbarrow a filial placo in my heart. 
Sometimes I dream, like her who is 
no more ; and seo in the gay gallant 
soldier, and gentle soft-eyed maiden, 
tho parents whom tlioy meetly repre¬ 
sent. Sometimes I feel like an in¬ 
terloper in a rirclo which has but a 
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traditional knowledge of my joys and 
sorrows; but that very circumstance 
has lent them sacredness, and if 
kindness, filial kindness, and tender 
sympathy, can cheer the grey-haired 
man, they are and have been com¬ 
pletely mine. 

Under their influence I often en¬ 
ter cheerily into the sober and chas¬ 
tened mirth which best suits the feel¬ 
ings and character of my children at 
Dunbarrow. They have been early 
mourners, hut not “as without hope,” 
—and pursue the oven tenor of their 
pious and duteous path, in all the 
sunshine which Heaven can shed on 
w|iat is, at best, a pilgrimage. 

When sitting mound their social 
and domestic Christmas fire, I often 
find amusement in the changes which 
even I have witnessed on tho surfaco 
of society, and the chaiactcr of its 
recreations. When I first knew 
Dunbarrow, it was, as now, an old- 
fashioned irregular mansion, capa¬ 
cious as tho hearts of its owners, and 
hospitable as tho times tlioy lived in. 
The hall, with its sculptuied ceiling, 
rich in scriptural and heraldic de¬ 
vices, remains unaltered ; and tho 
same grim visages frown over our 
heads as we demolish Christmas pics 
of puny modern dimonsions. But 
then, my lady’s parlour ! It puzzles 
me to this day to remember how all 
the guests who snriounded the ample 
hoaid, managed to find even stand¬ 
ing loom within its Lilliputian pre¬ 
cincts. And yet it had afforded 
scope even to the hooped and furbe- 
lowed generation which pi needed ! 

They enjoyed it, however, unen¬ 
cumbered by those poudcious pieces 
of furniture which usurp llie dimen¬ 
sions even of our stately drawing¬ 
rooms. No grand pianos, loaded 
book-cases, or claw-tables, redolent 
of literature and the arts, adorned 
the cedar parlour of Dunbarrow;— 
the teasoti was obvious,—they were 
not invented, nor could they, if in¬ 
vented, have got in, nor if got in, 
could they havo stood there. To 
this day I recognize, with a degree 
of indignation, in a fin lorn and neg¬ 
lected passage, tho inlaid cabinet 
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which formed the glory of that sanc¬ 
tum sanctorum; but whose China 
pagodas, and fairy cups and saucers, 
have long since gone to qwell the 
store of some antiquarian collector. 
This cabinet, n fly-table, capable of 
containing, with management, two 
bags for knotting, a fire-screen— 
whose gigantic and non-descript 
flowers, might have been worshipped 
as resembling nothing on earth be¬ 
neath—and some chairs of the same 
elegant design, whose size and pon¬ 
derosity chiefly confined them to the 
wall—fqrmed, as far as I recollect, 
the only furniture of the apartment; 
while its stamped leather hangings 
had contracted, from age and their 
Eastern origin, a mingled musliness 
and perfume, which it gladdened my 
nostrils to recognize lately in a Bur¬ 
mese letter of compliment. 

The first happy evenings I had. 
spent at Dunbarrow were passed in 
that little parlour; and when, on my 
return from College, I found that 
Lady Mary’s favourite son had, with 
difficulty, achieved the erection of 
the largo new drawing-room, I own 
I entered into the old lady’s feelings 
of regret and dissatisfaction. The 
room had too, that year, the wasto, 
uncomfortable air of one scarce fully 
inhabited, and the marriage of Loui¬ 
sa, which was then celebrated, con¬ 
tributed to leave an unfavourable im¬ 
pression on my mind. 

Other, and more auspicious wed¬ 
dings, however, had redeemed its 
character, and ere my mother and I 
revisited Dunbarrow, the cedar par¬ 
lour had been transformed into a 
green-house of gay exotics; and the 
old lady, like a stately transplanted 
evergreen, sat amid the flowers of a 
new soil and atmosphere. There 
was something in the new room very 
attractive to this rising generation. 
Its walls were covered w.ith a gay 
Indian paper, whose birds of gor¬ 
geous plumage had called forth the 
infant wonder, and exercised the 
opening faculties, of all the rosy 
tribe. A spacious table groaned with 
choice prints, and books especially 
written for childhood, affording a< 


feast of reason very different from 
the meagre fare which the well- 
thumbed and solitary picture Bible 
held out, on high days, and holidays, 
to our infant optics. Dissected maps 
were eagerly adjusted by unbreeohed 
geographers—and the awful respon¬ 
sibilities of chess lent premature 
gravity to warriors and statesmen in 
embryo. 

These intellectual toys have nonr 
long since given place to the'elegant 
accomplishments and varied resources 
of modern youth. The harp of Erin, 
and the guitar of Spain, blend their 
tones with lays of many lands; 
and while tho family concert sweetly 
beguiles the winter evening, I see the 
playful creature, who, in form, fea¬ 
ture, and character, represents tho 
youngest and most fortunate of tho 
graces, stealing the portraits of the 
whole rapt musicians, and transfer¬ 
ring them to paper, with a rapidity 
which, fifty years ago, would have 
been ascribed to magic. The theft 
is discovered—the laugh goes round 
—and a kiss from the brother, whose 
martial figure is so prominent in the 
group, is tho punishment! 

It is always a painful effort that 
transplants me, on the last day of 
tho expiring year, from Dunbarrow, 
with its youthful dreams, its tender 
recollections, and its “ sober certain¬ 
ty of waking bliss,” to tho anarchy 
and universal suffrage with which a 
troop of wild and lawless boys and 
girls aro every year gradually over¬ 
powering tho obsolelo despotism of 
iny cousin Juck Thornley’s earlier 
sway. Whoever for the first time 
hears Jack and his stentorian sons, 
and shrill-voiced daughters, all talk¬ 
ing at once, feels inclined to think 
that “ Chaos is come again,”—and 
certainly concludes them to be all 
quarrelling; whereas, no family, dif¬ 
fering, as they do on every minor 
affair of life, can possibly be on bet¬ 
ter terms on all essential matters. 

Jack, a little older than myself, 
was my comrade at school and col¬ 
lege ; fought my way through a thou¬ 
sand scrapes in both, and, being one 
of the best creatures alive, such a 
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friendship as can subsist, independ¬ 
ent of one congenial point in our 
characters, has always been kept up 
between us. Jack, who was, like 
myself, a younger brother, owed to 
the good offices of my mother, the 
Government situation, which ena¬ 
bled him to rear and support, though 
in comparative obscurity, the off¬ 
spring of a marriage of consummate 
and characteristic imprudence; and 
now that Jack has succeeded to the 
family estate, I verily believe he 
could not enjoy it, if her son did not 
raco his board much oftener than 
is recluse habits and quiet disposi¬ 
tion render agreeablo. 

My next visit, though one of bri¬ 
dal felicitation, proved ono of the 
deepest calls on my sympathy which 
it had perhaps ever experienced. 

I receivod during the course of 
the autumn, a loiter from my only 
nephew, the son of my elder brother, 
Arthur, and that dazzling Caroline, 
the flame of my boyhood, ono whose 
gay facile disposition 1 formet ly men¬ 
tioned, as having led her to the 
verge of error, from which sho was 
timely rescued by myself, and a saint 
now in heaven. 

Arthur died early in life, in a fo¬ 
reign land, where ho had been order¬ 
ed for his health ; and bis widow, to 
whose character foreign manners 
were congenial, had over since re¬ 
mained abroad, retaining her only fl 
son, on whom she doated, as her in-' 
separable companion. This was, 
during the life of my mother, ono of 
the most sovore and least patiently 
endured trials. She had no illiboral 
prejudices, beyond that legitimate 
ana ennobling preference which eve¬ 
ry native of this free and happy land 
must feel for its morals and its man¬ 
ners; but the thought of a young 
man of birth and fortune, thus es¬ 
tranged from ovory English fooling 
and association, mado her almost 
unjust to the lands in which ho bad 
been brought up an alien, and to¬ 
wards the mother, whose mingled 
romance and levity had induced her 
to prefer them. 

It had been well if the conse¬ 


quences to poor Philip had been 
bounded by making him an awkward 
and dissatisfied Briton—disqualified 
for the pursuits, and disinclined for 
the pastimes, of his countrymen. 
But deeper evils still had nearly 
sprung from the siren song and witch¬ 
ing graces of the south; and those 
who deprecate foreign connexions for 
their children, would do well to 
pause ere they oxpose their suscepti¬ 
ble feelings to fascinations which it 
may be alike misery to yield to, or 
resist. 

The young man’s letter—the first 
for many a long year—breathed a 
very pleasing desire to cultivate the 
acquaintance of his only near rela¬ 
tion ; and agreeably surprised me by 
the information that he was actually 
in England, on a visit to a nobleman 
in tho north, with whose nephew he 
had formed an intimacy abroad, and 
to whose only daughter, a beautiful 
young woman, with whom he was 
sure I should bo pleased, ho was on 
the point of being united. He was 
desirous, if possible, to spend a few 
weeks with bis bridal party at our 
old family seat, to which 1 have be- 
foro alluded, in the county in which 
I was now residing—and ventured to 
request mo to ride over to Wcsterton, 
and give directions for such tempo¬ 
rary accommodations as the negloct- 
ed mansion, in its state of long dilapi¬ 
dation, could bo made to afford. 

My heart warmed, as I read, to¬ 
wards the son of my poor Arthur, 
whoso marriage I hoped would 
prove, in all respects, a moro con¬ 
genial one—and 1 found, during'au¬ 
tumn, very agreeable employment in 
fulfilling his request. My first visit, 
however, to tho homo of my child¬ 
hood—for later I had not inhabited 
it—was abundantly trying,—from 
precisely opposite causes to those 
which often render such visits in 
after life painful. Many old men 
complain of the metamorphoses 
which their home has undergone; 
and fool as if improvements and em¬ 
bellishments woro outrages on its 
romembored sanctity. Here, no¬ 
thing had been altered, nothing im- 
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proved—but the house which I had 
thought princely, and which even the 
county histories of the day styled the 
fine New Place of Westorton, seem¬ 
ed to stand alone in its neglect and 
its desolation, while all around bore 
the smiling marks of rapidly advanc¬ 
ing taste and comfort,, 

It had been let to casual tenants as 
long as these would submit to its 
long damp passages, gaping sashes, 
decaying floois, and scanty furniture 
—but that time had long been past, 
and an old gardener alone, a contem¬ 
porary of its better days, lived in tho 
mansion he still thought unrivalled, 
sighing over its decay, and the still 
more complete desolation of those 
famous terraced gardens which, in 
their prido, ho had supposed no faint 
image of those of Babylon, but 
which his feeble arm Imd long prov¬ 
ed unable to rescue fiom becoming, 
like them, a “ how ling wilderness.” 

It was a fine soft autumnal morning 
when 1 1 ode up to the house; shock¬ 
ed by the neglect of the once turn 
yew hedges and ovei-grown grass 
walks which, in my youthful igno¬ 
rance of belter things, I had luucicd 
the very pci lection of taste. 

Tho old gaidener, aware of my 
coming, was hobbling about in tho 
sun, before the door, anxious to catch 
the first glimpse of Ins mistress’s 
son,—and looked with his crutch 
(for ho was almost a cripple from 
rheumatism) in too good keeping 
with all around. 

Tho house was a long straggling 
mansion, which tho vanity of my an¬ 
cestor had expanded into an impos¬ 
ing length of from, while Ins finances 
had proportionally contracted its 
breadth,—so that it consisted of end¬ 
less files of rooms, following each 
other in antique stale and tarnished 
finery, like a piocession, not over¬ 
well appointed, in a country theatro. 
The small nairow windows were suf¬ 
ficiently numerous to admit light, 
but too high to afford uny prospect 
to those who might be attracted by 
the vicinity of the huge antique 
chimneys, which, grim with the 
smoke of a century, presented de¬ 


vices unintelligible to modern vertu. 
Many of the bedrooms were covered 
with that sort of faded tapestry, 
where (as I once remarked, with in¬ 
describable awe, to be tho case with 
the objects of nuturo during an al¬ 
most total eclipse) trees, skies, men 
and women, all assumo one pallid 
nondoscript tint—like the ghosts of 
Ossiun, scarce distinguishable from 
the gicy clouds on which they float¬ 
ed, or the grey mountains on which 
these reposed. Tho ceilings again, 
teemed with sparkling gods and god¬ 
desses, whoso unnatural attitudes and 
bulky limbs, as viewed by the flick¬ 
ering light of an oxpiring wood-fire, 
seemed to threaten a second fall 
from Olympus—and I remember, 
oven yet, my boyish horror, lest an 
Icarus, whom no wings save those of 
a fabulous roc could have supported 
—should really tumble, and crush 
mo in my bed. 

Tho garden was tho very beau 
ideal of desolation ; for, to the not 
unpictuicsque wildness soon assumed 
by unresti amed vegetation, was add¬ 
ed the far less pleasing ruin of the 
costly labours of art. Buttresses, 
whose very ivy looked giey and su¬ 
perannuated, mouldered away from 
walls, tho yanning chasms in which 
weto rendered more unsightly by the 
cankered branches of tho once trimly 
dressed fiuit-trees, partially adhering 
to them. Flights of steps, so broken 
us scarco to affuid footing, led to 
lower and lower ranges of loss and 
less cultivated garden-ground ; while 
noseless, nay, headless statues, lay 
prostrate, across tho path, or stood 
liko mementoes of tho tasto of for¬ 
gotten generations. 

Last of all, came what was onco a 
blooming orchard, and now a reedy 
swamp, whoso moss-giown stumps 
barely indicated Us former destina¬ 
tion. It had boasted, in its centre, 
of a pond, or lake, as it was ambi¬ 
tiously called, where two miserable- 
pinioned swans sighed for their na¬ 
tive waters—but tho chains of both 
tho element and its prisoners laid 
long since been brokon, and while 
the latter had perhaps sought the 
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boundless lakes of Not way, the for¬ 
mer Imd usurped possession of all 
the adjacent level. I turned hastily 
from this meanest aspect of desola¬ 
tion, and ran up the broken stair¬ 
cases, delighted to recognize, in the 
old bowling-green above, one curious 
flowei-bod, forming a true lover’s 
knot, which the gardener would have 
deemed a sacrilege not to keep in 
ils original quaint neatness. lie told 
rue it was made by him in honour of 
my mother's marriage, from one of 
the French King’s at Veisailles—of 
the almost equal dilapidation of 
which seat of royalty, I question 
whether ho had ever heard ! 

My exertions, anil thoso of tho 
universal genius of the nearest town, 
whom I took into my councils, suc¬ 
ceeded in putting a habitublo face on 
llie old premises, many weeks bofore 
the gay purly found it convenient to 
lake possession; and I began to 
think the idea hnd been altoL'ether 
given up, mid to feel, unfit as I was 
for such society, a degree of natural 
disappointment, when, late in De¬ 
cember, which had not failed this 
year to coino iu all its gloom and 
dreariness, 1 heard that my nephew 
and Lady Jane, along with a whole 
troop of tho set ho had been living 
among in the North, were daily ex¬ 
pected. They only came a few 
days before Christmas, when I was, 
as usual, at Dunbariow, quite on tho 
other side of tho county, so thnt I 
could not, as I intended, lide over 
and pay an immediate visit of con¬ 
gratulation. Philip, however, wrote 
to mo in a strain that would take no 
denial, urging my coming to stay 
with him whenever I should have 
fulfilled my previous engagements. 
He conjured me, by the love 1 had 
lioiue to Ins father and mother, to 
come and be a friend to their son; 
hut amid this exuberance of kind¬ 
ness, there was little indeed of the 
joy of a bridegroom. There was 
something in tho words of this short 
gloomy episllo, which haunted me 
painfully amid the placid stillness of 
Dunharrow, and it was a knell which 
all the joyous tumult of Thornlcy 


could not drown. It was, therefore, 
with a deep presentiment of sorrow 
that 1 went to meet this bridal party 
at my paternal mansion. 

It was a chill foggy afternoon 
when I drove up the old-fashioned 
straight avenue, and there would 
have been something very cbeeiing 
in the blaze of lights which streamed 
from almost every window of t|io 
mansion, had I not encountered its 
master, his back turned to the festive 
srene, pacing, wrapped in his travel¬ 
ling pelisse, up and down the ap¬ 
pro. ich. I stopped the carriage, and 
springing out, etubiuced tho sou of 
Arthur and Caroline with parental 
affection. The likeness to his mo¬ 
ther, even in the impel feet light, was 
such that I should have recognized 
him anywhere. Ilo was moved, far 
beyond what I supposed our mere 
relationship could call forth ; and, 
anxious to givo a more cheerful turn 
to till! into view, I put my arm with¬ 
in Ins, and begged to bo conducted 
to bis budo. 

“ She is riding, or walking, or 
something,” said lie, “ Willi the lest 
oi them. You will sec her Ivy and 
by.” i, e now entered the drawing¬ 
room, and in the full light-it afford¬ 
ed, 1 gazed on the slender, elegant, 
ulmust fcmiiiinc-lookingyouth, whose 
pensive and eloquent cuuntenauce 
bespoke him as quick to feci as ho 
was pel haps unequal to struggle with 
tho inevitable disappointments and 
evilsofhfe. Tlieie was an expression 
of settled dejection on his fine fea- 
tmes winch made me shudder; and 
it conn listed so with his position as a 
recent bridegroom, and returned heir, 
that it shucked mu the more. 

“ We have niado tho old Chateau 
tolerably comfoitable, I hope, ne¬ 
phew,” said I. 

“ I believe they find it so,” said ho 
negligently ; “ as for me, I know too 
little of what English comforts are, 
to ho seusihlo of their absence. 
Your winter,” added ho, shivering, 
“ is sadly gloomy, and I feel a want 
of sunshine which all your coal fires 
cannot compensate.” 

“ Don’t let it affect your spirits; 
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my dear nephew,” said I; “we have 
many things besides coal fires to 
make sunshine within doors’ in Eng¬ 
land. The smiles of a wife, for in¬ 
stance.” 

“ Cold as your northern suns!” 
was the muttered reply, in a tone of 
bitterness which really frightened 
me. “ I am as bad a judge of Eng¬ 
lish smiles as of everything else 1 
suppose,”—added he, in a softened 
accent—“ I have been spoilt for 
them too I fear.” 

Just then a loud sound of talking 
and laughter announced the return of 
the equestrians, and my painful curi¬ 
osity to see my new nieco,was grati¬ 
fied. [ had heard that she was 
handsome ! She was more—she was 
dazzlingly beautiful—her tall fine 
figure, set oil' by her riding dross, and 
her complexion, heightened by exer¬ 
cise, struck me with admiration ; and 
I wondered what Philip could mean 
by “ cold smiles,” when with one of 
irresistible fiankness, she bade me 
welcome to VVcsteiton. She made 
some lively remarks on their ride, 
and joined cheerfully in the chit-chat 
around. I looked at my nephew, to 
whom she had not spoken ; and he, 
probably leading my astonishment, 
rose as with an effort, and approach¬ 
ing us, asked her in a tone of lender 
interest, if she felt fatigued? As if 
all her animation had been suddenly 
chilled by a painful recollection, slio 
coldly and gravely answered, “ Not 
in the leastand rising with ungra¬ 
cious haste, left the room to dress. 
“ There must be something at the 
bottom of this,” thought J, as my 
nephew, shaking his head sorrow¬ 
fully, led me, with the rest of the 
gentlemen, to my room. 

When we met at dinner, I was 
much struck with the contrast be¬ 
tween the plain substantial meals 
which in my childhood covered my 
father’s board, and the perfectly fo¬ 
reign air which, under the superin¬ 
tendence of an Italian Major domo, 
the table had now assumed. The 
party—who seemed about equally 
made up of mere sportsmen who de- 
spisod, and dashers who criticised, 


their entertainment and host—pro¬ 
voked me by alternately devouring 
and disparaging everything before 
them; while Philip, a stranger to 
their local wit, Hod disgusted with 
their selfishness, sat nearly silent by 
my side ; and Lady Jane, more ra¬ 
diant than ever, listened complacent¬ 
ly, if not encouragingly, to the small 
talk of her privileged cousin, the 
puppy of the set. 

I never in my life saw such an ill- 
assorted party. There were one or 
two ladies, meet helpmates for their 
foxhunting or blackleg lords, silly, 
insipid, or worse; and it was im¬ 
possible not to pity a poor foreigner 
thrown by his hard fate among such 
a specimen of British bon ton. On 
the guests I could scaice waste a 
thought; but Lady Jane cost me 
much painful lumination. She was 
certainly clever and accomplished; 
she must despise the beings around 
her; nay, I saw she did, by the 
smile which curled her beautiful lip, 
when their absurdity out-IIoroded 
itself. It was scarco possible she 
should dislike her handsome, refined, 
deeply interesting husband ; she did 
not.—“ Thank God !” ejaculated I 
mentally more than once, when I 
detected her largo blue eyes fixed 
with a softened expression on his 
face. “ I will know tho truo histo¬ 
ry of all this,” said I to myself; 
“ two young hearts shall not misun¬ 
derstand each other if I can help it.” 

There was in the party ono indi¬ 
vidual whom I could not help regard¬ 
ing as the evil genius of tho pair— 
the cousin of Lady Jane, who had 
been acquainted abroad with Philip, 
and whose mutual representations 
had greatly conduced to make the 
match. This young man, who was 
certainly of a cold calculating dispo¬ 
sition, but in whose glances I could 
not avoid occasionally suspecting a 
warmer sentiment towards his fair 
cousin, seemed to exercise over her 
uncommon influence; and before the 
evening was over, I fancied she took 
advantage of his absence to address 
a few words of more than common 
kindness to her lord. He returned 
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ami found them sitting together; and 
his supercilious look of reproach 
gave me, as I supposed, a key, of 
which I determined to avail myself. 

A few days placed mo on n foot¬ 
ing of privileged intimacy with my 
niece, who seemed to indemnify her¬ 
self by kindness to mo for her re¬ 
straint elsewhere ; and taking her 
arm within mine for a long walk, one 
bright frosty morning, I ventuied to 
hint that I did not think the air of 
England seemed altogether to agree 
with her husband. 1 was delighted 
to feel the start with which sho re¬ 
ceived this observation. 

“ Do you really think so ?” said 
she, stopping and looking earnestly 
up in my face. 

“Oh! perhaps,” said I, wishing 
to touch another chord, “ it may ho 
only something on his spirits; he is 
certainly not so happy, as, with all 
he has to make him so,” kindly 
pressing her arm, “ methinks he ought 
to bo!” ‘ 

My fair companion grew very 
pale; and her lips wero compressed 
as with the effort of one, determined 
to be silent, coute qui coute. 

“I seek not to intrude on your 
confidence, my dear niece,” said 1; 
“mine is, alas! no idle curiosity. 
Philip is my only brother's only son, 
and his mother was once the object 
of a boyisli passion, which it nearly 
cost mo life to subdue.” 

“ His mother !” exclaimed Lady 
Jane, scarce conscious of the abrupt¬ 
ness of her interruption; “1 always 

thought-” then suddenly awnro 

of the delicate ground on which she 
was treading, the sweet girl blushed, 
and hesitatingly added—“ I had un¬ 
derstood the object of your youthful 
affection wus removed to a better 
world.” 

“ You hoard but tho truth, my dear 
niece,” replied I, with a sigh. “ Sho 
to whom my heart has ever remained 
indissolubly united, is indeed no 
more; but the attachment I felt for 
her was but enhunced and deepened 
by contrast with tho meteor blazo of 
passion which preceded it.” 

“ Did you roally love twice—and 


so soon f For you were but young, 
I have heard, when you lost your 
intended bride?”—And this tecent- 
ly married young creature hung on 
my reply as if worlds depended on 
its tenor. 

“ I did, indeed, Lady Jane, if 
lovo’s sacred name could bo usurped 
by idle, frantic, unrequited passion I 
But such as it was, it melted before 
a steadier and holier flame, as a fe¬ 
verish dream flies before morning’s 
fresh invigorating breeze.” 

“ There is hope.for meyot, then )” 
exclaimed my young companion, no 
longer repressing the tears which in¬ 
jured pride had long forbidden to 
flow. 

“ Hope ?” said I, “ and of what ?” 
for I could not yot divine where 
lurked the demon fatal to her peace. 

“That Philip may love me in 
time, in spite of his early and mad 
attachment to tho Italian girl his mo¬ 
ther rescued from taking tho veil, 
and whom, hut for her and my 
cousin Charles, ho would have mar¬ 
ried.” 

Tho whole mystery, as it regarded 
my niece, was now unravelled ; jeal¬ 
ousy accounted for all her dissem¬ 
bled coldness, but whether any trace 
of entanglement still combated, in 
my nephew’s breast, his evident at¬ 
tachment to his bride, I could not be 
quite certain. I, however, felt suffi¬ 
ciently confident of tho contrary, to 
cheer her heart with assurances of 
the gonuine and unfeigned affection 
I had remarked in his conduct to¬ 
wards Iter. 

“ Oli, he is very, very kind ; but 
when, some weeks after our marriage, 
I received the cruel Vittoria’s letter, 
invoking curses on my head, and 
boasting of the indelible hold she 
possessed over Philip's perjured 
heart, I thought I should have died. 
I flew and upbraided my cousin with 
his knowledge of this prior attach¬ 
ment ; he confessed it, but, while he 
gloried in having assisted to break it 
off, and affected to treat it with 
scorn, ho warned me how I revived 
a slumbering spark hy any senti¬ 
mental allusions or unguarded dis- 
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closure ; assuring mo, from his know¬ 
ledge of Philip’s temper, that I could 
only acquire or maintain a hold on 
his affections by n dignified reserve, 
the most opposite to the jealous 
transports which had at length wean¬ 
ed him from my foreign rival. He 
told me my husband was romantic to 
excess, and that romunco in a wife 
would be the bane of his happiness 
and heis ; that nmusement and dissi¬ 
pation were the only cure for his 
melancholy, and seeing me admired 
by others, the likeliest mode of fix¬ 
ing his truant affections on myself.” 

“ Poor child !” said I, almost un¬ 
consciously, as this highly born and 
highly gifted creatuio wept in agony 
on my shoulder, “ by what machina¬ 
tions has thy peace been invaded and 
thy innocence endangered 1 Such in¬ 
vidious counsel could have had but 
one object, to estrange thee from the 
most affectionate of lieaits, and cast 
thee for comfort on the most artful 
of seducers!” 

Just then, I saw approaching, but 
at the further extremity of the long 
avenue we were entering, the hus¬ 
band so neatly about to becomo a 
prey to this deep-laid plot against 
his peace. Burning to dispel, with¬ 
out the loss of a moment, the re¬ 
maining clouds of misapprehension 
between two young and amiable be¬ 
ings, I requested my niece to step 
aside, and pursue her walk, screened 
from observation behind the high 
yew hedge of the approach, while I 
went forward alone to meet my ne¬ 
phew. I quickened my pace, and 
joined him almost instantly. “ Phi¬ 
lip,” said I, “ am I right in suppos¬ 
ing that your evident dejection is 
occasioned by doubts of your young 
bride’s affection r”—11c looked up, 
and sighed assent. 

“ What, then, if I inform you that 
her coldness proceeds fiom far bet¬ 
ter founded misgivings; lest, in of¬ 
fering her your hand, a heart should 
not liavo been yours to. bestow?—I 
need only name V.iltoria, and say 
that Lady Jane knows all, to account 
nt once for her injured prido and 
wounded feelings !” 


“Does she indeed know all?" 
said Philip, looking up with the air 
of one rather relieved than discon¬ 
certed. “ It was not my fault slio 
knew not frnm the first that I once 
childishly imagined loveliness of 
mind and person must be found unit¬ 
ed ; and woke from tho delusion to 
bless my escape from tho toils of au 
incarnate fiend.” 

As ho spoke, I caught a glimpse 
of a white veil, and, by an emphatic 
cough, warned my fair neighbour to 
remain, justly supposing that to over¬ 
hear such unsuspected testimony to 
her sole empire in her husband’s 
heart, would be worth volumes of 
direct assurances. 

“ Would 1 wero as sure,” continu¬ 
ed he, “ of my place in Lady Jane’s 
pure and spotless bosom, as that 
niino has long coased to feel aught 
but contempt or pity for the shame¬ 
less being, whose own rudo hand dis¬ 
pelled the illusion, which a romantic 
history, a fair form, and'consummate 
art, had cast around lashncss, levity, 
and, I fear, guilt !” 

“ Thank God ! it is, ns I hoped, 
my dear Philip, on your side,” said 
1 ; “ and I think 1 may venture to 
assure you that half what you have 
told me will suflico to give to the 
smiles of your bride a watmtli and 
sunshine, amid which that ot Italy 
will never be missed.” 

Ho shook his head incredulously, 
and sighing, exclaimed, “ What 
would I not give to see them .on her 
own dear lips !” 

We wero near an opening in the 
old ruggod yew hedge; I suddenly 
drew my nephew within it, mid the 
fair listener stood confessed. Jhe 
tears of joy, irradiated by such a 
blush, and such a smile us I have 
seldom seen but ou the cheek of a 
daughter of England. “ Give her 
your confidence, Philip,” said I i 
“ can you doubt further ?” 

“ Give me your pardon, my denr 
husbund,” said she, as he flew to¬ 
wards her, “ for being an involunta¬ 
ry, but oh ! a blessed listener!—« 
was your uncle-” 

“ Who has mkde me the happiest 
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of men !” cried Philip, his whole ex¬ 
pression absolutely changed by the 
transition from despondence to ec- 
stacy. I took a hand of each in 
mine, and ratified this solemn un¬ 
ion of heurts with a truly parental 
blessing. 

“Uncle,” said Philip, in a tone of 
manly firmness, “ you will assist me 
to get civilly rid of yonder host of 
idlers, and the false friend who hop¬ 
ed, by their means, to disgust me 
with my country, nnd estrange mo 
from my bride. You shall make 
mo an Englishman after your own 
heart.” 

“ Uncle,” whispered Lady Jane, 
with the most insinuating softnoss, 
“you will invite us to your cottage, 


won’t you, till a few more comforts 
are added to our home, to make it 
all that an English home should 
be?” 

I carried them with me in triumph. 
I introduced them at Dunbarrow to 
the worthy and the wise among their 
compatriots. I saw at my own tran¬ 
quil fireside their once threatened 
wedded bliss assume the imperishablo 
litres of eternity. I saw, not only 
without reluctance, hut with delight, 
a youthful figure in my mother’s sa¬ 
cred chair, and a second Emma be¬ 
neath the picture of my sainted bride. 
They staid, only to grow too dear ; 
they left me, at length, to know, for 
the first tune, what it truly is to be 
ALONE. 
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THE BELL OF THE WANDERERS. 


FROM TIIB FRENCH. 


*• At a short distance from the village 
of Sart, amid the surrounding moors, 
stood a hospital, founded for the relief of 
travellers who had had the misfortune to 
lose their way or to he overtaken by night 
in that foggy and desolate region where so 
nuuiy persons have perished during win¬ 
ter. for want of assistance. 

“Every day, toward nightfall, a bell 
was rung, in order that those within hear¬ 
ing might be guided by its sound toward 
that charitable refuge. There they were 
carefully furnished with everything neces¬ 
sary. That bell was likewise rung occa¬ 
sionally during the day, when the air was 
obscured either by the driving snow or 
by the thick fogs which are so frequent 
in those parts. 

“That foundation is attributed to a 
\crr wealthy merchant of Sart, who . . 

I suddenly stopped on reading this 
passage from the good old historian 
of Verviers, Remacleus de Trooz. In 
fact, it reminded me that there was a 
portion of the Ardennes which I had 
not as yet fully explored; namely, 
the eastern part of the ancient marqui- 
sate of Franchimont, which contains 
pretty villages, vestiges of former in¬ 
dustry, forests, and vast moors brok¬ 
en by a number of valleys watered 
by charming little streams, one of 
which, the Hoegue, is the most curi¬ 
ous river of the land, because of its 
high banks, its wild scenery, and es¬ 
pecially by reason of the numerous 
cascades which it forms by leaping 
down a series of elevated steps. I 
therefore resolved to set out at once 


in that direction, and to collect, upon 
the spot itself, all the desired infor¬ 
mation regarding the species of Lit¬ 
tle St. Bernard of which there was 
question in the lines quoted at the 
opening of my story. 

I started one fine morning from Ver¬ 
viers, and soon reached the village 
of Sternbert, memorable for the bat¬ 
tle gained in 1678 over the Ger¬ 
man army commanded by the Count 
of Salm, to which is attached an 
amusing legend. During the action, 
a crowd of females, uneasy regarding 
the fate of their husbands, their fa¬ 
thers, and their brothers, had group¬ 
ed together in a spot whence they 
could see all without being seen them¬ 
selves. But a troop of fugitive Ger¬ 
mans, closely pressed, passing near, 
seized them and placed them be¬ 
hind upon their saddles, so that their 
pursuers dared not fire upon them. 
Most of these unwilling Amazons re¬ 
turned shortly after, others later; 
some never reappeared. 

A mile further across a forest 
brought me to Jalhay, a large village 
which owes its name (frost) to the 
excessive cold felt there during the 
winter. The inhabitants are, notwith¬ 
standing, very hot-blooded and of an 
exceedingly belligerent nature, as is 
attested by various documents pre¬ 
served among the archives setting 
forth the numerous privileges they 
have gained for various services ren • 
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dered their sovereigns under diverse 
circumstances. Comines describes 
them as “a nation of capital fight¬ 
ers;” and Olivier de la Marche as 
“ strong and robust men, difficult to 
conquer.” There I visited a fa¬ 
mous mill the proprietor of which 
was formerly subjected to a singular 
presentation. He was obliged to give 
every year, on March 17, the Feast of 
St. Gertrude, to the justiciaries of the 
neighborhood, a dinner, the bill of fare 
being specified in an act dating back 
several centuries. The absence of a 
single dish involved the obligation 
of repeating the banquet within the 
week. Therefore, the guests were re¬ 
quired, on rising from table, to sign 
a discharge in full. The mayor alone 
had the right of drinking wine; fur¬ 
thermore, he could bring with him 
his wife, his man-servant, and two 
white harriers. Why that color, I 
cannot tell. 

“ Since you are in search of anti¬ 
quities,” I was told upon quitting Jal- 
hay, “ do not fail to visit the Tabic of 
the Four Sovereigns." The stone in 
question, now considerably worn, has 
a large square surface, supported by 
three thick blocks of quartz, precisely 
like a dolmen. The manner in which 
it lay placed its four corners in 
the provinces of Liege, Luxemburg, 
Limburg, and Stavelot. The legend 
attached to it purports that the sover¬ 
eigns of these countries met there 
under a tent, at certain times, and 
dined fraternally, each seated upon 
his own territory. It is added that 
the meal was always of game slain 
by their princely hands. 

I finally reached Sait, a village 
dating from the fifteenth century, the 
history of which is a veritable mar- 
tyrology: four times annihilated, it has 
always, like the phoenix, arisen from 
its ashes: “ Fate of iron, soil of iron, 
heads of iron,” says a local proverb. 
But I constantly kept in view the 


aim of my pilgrimage in visiting the 
marquisate of Franchimont, namely, 
to trace out the legend alluded to by 
Remacleus de Trooz, and I eagerly 
sought information. I found an old 
game-keeper who willingly served 
as my guide, and who, from his fifty 
years’ experience of those forests and 
moors, was ivell qualified for that 
office. 

We ascended the Hoegue, which 
we left at the spot where it founs an 
angle toward the north-east. After 
walking rather more than half a 
league through an apparently endless 
moor, my conductor pointed out an 
old stone cross surrounded by rub¬ 
bish, and said to me : 

“ Thence sounded the Bell of the 
Wanderers, and there was the scene 
of the marvellous and terrible events 
which you are about to hear.” 

1. 

About two hundred and fifty years 
since, there dwelt in the tillage of 
Sart one Gerard ILelman, who car¬ 
ried on an extensive iron business, 
which obliged him frequently to ab¬ 
sent himself from home. He had 
married the previous year a young 
girl from Theux, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. His wife was 
about rendering him a father, when 
an important business affair summon¬ 
ed him to a distant part of the pro¬ 
vince. He would have greatly pre¬ 
ferred not to make the journey, as it 
was then the month of January; the 
cold was extremely bitter, a dense 
snow covered the ground, and occa¬ 
sionally whirled about in blinding ed¬ 
dies. It was actually dangerous to 
travel at such times. Probably he 
could not defer so doing, for he start¬ 
ed one morning on horseback. He 
intended returning the next day but 
one, but he was detained two days 
longer than he had purposed. Dur- 
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ing that interval, the weather, fai 
from clearing up, had become much 
worse, and he was entreated to de¬ 
lay his departure. The desire of re¬ 
joining his wife, however, induced 
him to brave everything to return 
homeward. 

Behold him once more«« route, hav¬ 
ing to make a journey of six leagues 
across a solitary waste, a trackless 
moor, presenting nothing to the eye 
save an immense plain covered with 
snow hardened by the icy north-wind. 
He, however, took confidence in the 
thought that he had very frequently, 
at all seasons of the year, made the 
same journey without the slightest 
mishap, and he relied upon his steed, 
his v arm cloak, upon the wea¬ 
pons wherewith he had provided 
himself, and his knowledge of the 
country, to arrive safe and sound 
at his destination. This was great 
presumption; for, even in our own 
day, we should pity the imprudent 
traveller who ventures to wander about 
the country during winter, losing 
sight of the main road bordered with 
trees to serve as a landmark. There 
are plenty of crosses around us which 
are sufficiently eloquent upon the sub¬ 
ject, and fresh memorials are planted 
) early. 

Helman journeyed all the day with¬ 
out meeting with either habitation or 
guide-post. He felt, however, quite 
certain that he had followed the direct 
road. Night closed in with a sky 
dark as a death-pall, the earth white 
as a winding-sheet, and everywhere 
a most lugubrious silence, interrupt¬ 
ed only by some sudden wind-squall 
or by the howling of the famished 
wolves. 

To crown his misfortune, the 
ground, thitherto uniform, suddenly 
became uneven. His hoise stum¬ 
bled and fell. The man arose un¬ 
hurt, but the poor beast was helpless, 
for it had broken its leg. 


Gerard felt deeply grieved to be 
forced to abandon to his fate his old 
travelling companion, who looked im¬ 
ploringly at him, licking his hand and 
neighing mournfully, as if entreating 
him not to leave him to so miserable 
a death. After caressing him, speak¬ 
ing to him as if the animal could un¬ 
derstand what he said, and promising 
to return at any risk in search of him 
once he should have found a human 
dwelling, the traveller summoned cou¬ 
rage and resumed his journey. 

He walked for several hours longer 
without meeting a vestige of life. 
Exhausted with fatigue, and stif¬ 
fened with cold, he halted, with a 
feeling of bitter discouragement. 

To his great surprise, he perceived 
at a short distance a dark mass lying 
upon the ground. He made a great 
effort to approach it, and when the 
poor wanderer reached the mysteri¬ 
ous object, the form of which had 
been undistinguishable from afar, he 
was spell-bound to find himself before 
his horse, stretched out at full length 
upon the ground and stone-dead. 

He at first fancied that the unfor¬ 
tunate animal had succeeded in mov¬ 
ing and had followed him unpeiceiv- 
ed; but he quickly realized that he had 
not changed his place, so that he him¬ 
self had merely made a circle and re¬ 
turned to his point of departure. 

Utter despair took possession of 
him and he resolved to remain there 
until daylight. He therefore laid 
himself upon the body of his horse, 
which still retained some little warmth; 
but he felt that the cold which had stif¬ 
fened his extremities was gradually in¬ 
vading his entire being. Realizing that 
the approaching stupor would be fa¬ 
tal to him, he thought it best to walk 
about. 

After a few steps, he found it im¬ 
possible to go further. His feelings 
were such as cannot well be express¬ 
ed. Death was before him in its 
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most terrible form. To increase his 
misery, the picture of his past happi¬ 
ness presented itself to his mind: he 
fancied himself once more beside his 
young wife in his warm, comfortable 
home: he even saw himself the father 
of a fair little babe, who smilingly 
held out his arms to him. 

But now other ideas presented 
themselves and changed the current 
of his thoughts. 

ii 

Glaxcinc. over the vast and silent 
desert which surrounded him, Gerard 
Helman asked himself why it was 
that no charitable soul had ever 
thought of establishing therein a re¬ 
fuge for lost travellers—a tower with 
a light to serve as a beacon, and a bell 
to inform them that there was a living 
being. 

Suddenly a thought struck him: 
raising his benumbed hands toward 
heaven, he vowed to God to conse¬ 
crate the half of his fortune to a foun¬ 
dation of that nature, should he suc¬ 
ceed in escaping from the threatened 
danger. 

Scarcely had he uttered his pro¬ 
mise when he perceived in the dis¬ 
tance a light similar to a will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

Can that be an ignis-falmis, thought 
he, or is it a lamp lighting some 
neighboring dwelling ? 

Just then the sound of a bell struck 
his ear. 

He fancied it a deception of his 
senses, and listened more attentively : 
he had not been mistaken, and the 
sound of the bell even reminded him 
of that of his own village. 

Safety was therefore not very far 
distant ; but the thought served only 
to sadden him, since the paralysis of 
his limbs had- been all the time in¬ 
creasing. Was that light merely to 
illumine his death-agony ? Was that 


sound to be his passing-bell? Un¬ 
der the influence of these terrible re¬ 
flections, he made a final attempt to 
move. 

To his great astonishment, he felt 
the sense of numbness gradually di¬ 
minish ; he advanced further and fur¬ 
ther, with increasing ease. 

The light continued to shine before 
him with increasing brilliancy; the 
bell did not cease tolling. Final¬ 
ly, he reached a deep ravine, from the 
bottom of which arose a low murmur. 
Certainly—there could be no doubt— 
he was on the banks of the Hoegue, at 
a spot familiar to him; he knew now 
where he was—he was saved! The 
light immediately disappeared, and 
the bell ceased to sound, but a faint 
glimmering appeared in the east, and 
announced the near approach of day. 

An hour afterward, the honest moi- 
chant stood before the door of his 
o\\ n dwelling. To his great surprise 
he heard, inside, a confused noise of 
steps, and a sound of strange voices 
mingled with wailings. Agitated and 
troubled, he knocked loudly, pushed 
by the servant who opened the door, 
and rushed to his wife’s room. 

He found her in bed, holding in 
her aims a little infant born dur¬ 
ing that very night wherein his fa¬ 
ther had so narrowly escaped death. 

Gerard’s first thought was to ask 
why the village bell had rung so long 
during the night. His wife and his 
domestics answered him that they 
had heard nothing, although they 
had all been awake. The next day 
he questioned many of the villagers: 
no one understood to what he re¬ 
ferred. However, it was impossible 
for him to doubt of the fact: his ears 
still retained the remembrance of the 
sound which had guided his steps, 
and which had been familiar to him 
from childhood. He was forced to be¬ 
lieve that Heaven had performed a 
miracle in his favor, to reward him for 
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his vow and to impress it firmly upon 
his memory. 

Immediately after he had recover¬ 
ed from his fatigue, he set out one 
morning, accompanied by several 
persons, in search of the place where 
the prodigy had taken place. The 
body of his horse was to serve as 
his landmark. He finally found it, 
although it had been partly devoured 
by the wolves. 

Once the season peimitted, mate¬ 
rials were transported to the spot fix¬ 
ed upon ; numbers of woikmen were 
employed; and in less than a month 
the solitary waste was embellished 
with a solid yet elegant structure, a 
portion of which formed a small cha¬ 
pel, surmounted by a tower contain¬ 
ing an excellent bell, which could be 
heard for several leagues around, on 
that high land where the air is so 
rarefied. 

But that was but the beginning of 
the work. To whom should he con¬ 
fide the mission of completing it ? 
Where was the soul sufficiently detach¬ 
ed from the world, or so filled with 
love of his neighbor, as to consent to 
dwell in that frightful solitude, and 
to pass without sleep the long nights 
of winter, in the sole occupation of dis¬ 
puting with death the harvest of vic¬ 
tims which he gathered there yearly ? 
He realized that religion alone could 
inspire such devotion, and he sought 
among those consecrated exclusively 
to the service of God for the one 
destined to serve the new asylum 
which he intended opening to chari¬ 
ty. He found him at the hos¬ 
pital for travellers at Verviers, in 
the person of Father Hadelin, 
who had a great reputation for 
sanctity. 

The good monk, therefore, was 
installed in the Helman refuge, hav¬ 
ing for company only two strong 
dogs, imported at great expense from 
the Alps, where they had been train¬ 


ed to the duties which they would 
have to perform. 

The author here remembers that 
he stopped short in the midst of a 
quotation from Remacleus de Trooz. 
He will now complete the unfinish¬ 
ed passage: 

“ That foundation is attributed to a 
very wealthy merchant of Sart, who, hav¬ 
ing lost his way during a snow-storm In 
those desert wilds, is said to have escap¬ 
ed death miraculously, in consequence of 
a vow which he made at the moment of 
greatest danger to build a refuge for the 
succor of travellers, should Ins life be 
saved. Ilow man}- useful things are due 
to similar von-s !” (History of the Alar- 

quimU of 1 'ranchlmont, p. 56.) 

HI. 

To depict the manner of life which 
Father Hadelin led during winter 
in that scene of desolation, to enu¬ 
merate the services which he render¬ 
ed, would be to enter into intermina¬ 
ble details. At nightfajl, the tower 
was lighted, the bell rung at short 
intervals, the dogs were unchained; 
not once were any of these precau¬ 
tions neglected. 

It would be difficult to give the 
number of poor wretches saved from 
certain death. When they arrived, 
exhausted by fatigue, frozen with 
cold and sometimes half-dead, they 
were sure to find a good fire, a 
warm bed, comfortable meals, en¬ 
couraging words, and active, helpful 
care. Therefore the holy man was 
an object of veneration throughout 
the whole country, and popular be¬ 
lief had encircled his brow with the 
aureola of the heroes of faith and 
of humanity. They came from afar 
to consult him upon maladies both 
of soul and of body. In short, the 
humble chapel, dedicated to St. Ju¬ 
lian the Pauper, became during fine 
weather a place of regular pilgri- 
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mage for all persons whose professions 
obliged them to frequent journeys. 

This state of things had long ex¬ 
isted, thanks to the munificence'of 
Gerard Helman, who, become a wi¬ 
dower, divided his solicitude between 
his only son, Godfrey, and the cha¬ 
ritable establishment which he had 
founded. The merchant of Sart had 
reached a good old age, and Father 
Hadelin was by no means, young, 
when the Little St. Bernard des Fau- 
ges, as it was designated by some 
people, was the scene of a curious 
occurrence, witnessed by an inhabi¬ 
tant of Baronheid, which gave rise 
to conjectures and even to fears for 
the life of the solitary. 

Early one night, when the weather 
was excessively stormy, a voice 
sounded without. The door was 
immediately opened, and a tall, spare 
man, very well dressed, demanded 
hospitality in a rather shaip tone, 
and without raising his broad rimmed 
hat. 

The hermit welcomed him with 
his usual kindness, gave him his own 
seat near the fire, and began prepa¬ 
rations for bis supper. The dogs, 
who should have gone out to make 
their rounds, seemed unwilling to 
leave the room, and growled in a 
threatening manner, quite different 
from their customary caressing atti¬ 
tude toward travellers. 

The good monk closely scrutiniz¬ 
ed his guest, whose face bespoke 
constraint; then, as if suddenly in¬ 
spired, he abruptly raised the cur¬ 
tain which concealed the entrance 
into the chapel, and invited the 
stranger to enter. 

The latter rose, but instead of fol¬ 
lowing him hurried to the door, utter¬ 
ing menaces and blasphemies, and 
withdrew with rapid steps, in spite of 
the snow, which fell in thick flakes, 
and the wind, which howled in a fear¬ 
ful manner 


IV. 

Several days had elapsed since 
the strange occurrence just related 
when Father Hadelin was informed 
that the merchant was dying and de¬ 
sired his immediate presence. He 
was received at the house by God¬ 
frey, who was pursuing his studies 
in one of the German cities, but had 
returned home on account of his 
father’s illness. The transformation 
which had taken place in the young 
man was nowise in his favor; lus 
dress was fastidiously elegant; his 
language, his bearing, and his man- 
neis evinced that presumption which 
mars the best qualities of youth. 

After a prolonged interview with 
the hermit, the dying man summon¬ 
ed his son to his bedside. Then, 
after reminding him of the circum¬ 
stances under which he had founded 
the refuge on the moor, and the ser¬ 
vices which that institution had ren¬ 
dered, he said to Godfrey: 

“ I could perpetuate my founda¬ 
tion by means of certain legal mea¬ 
sures, and thus secure it against the 
capricious will of men; but that 
would be depriving you of merit 
which I wisli you to gain, that Hea¬ 
ven may reward you accordingly. 
You must, therefore, promise me to 
maintain it always upon the footing 
whereon I have established it, so long 
as Father Hadelin shall live, and to 
neglect no means of worthily replac¬ 
ing him when God shall see fit to 
call him to himself. If you ha\e 
children, you will repeat to them the 
directions I give you; should you 
die childless, you will take proper 
measures to ensure the existence of 
an establishment which will be a 
source of honor to our family, and 
will call down upon it the blessings 
of heaven.” 

Godfrey swore punctually to ob¬ 
serve his father’s wishes. 
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Shortly after, Gerard Helman 
peacefully expired. Toward mid¬ 
night, as the hermit and the young 
student were praying beside the 
death-bed, the door opened gently, 
and footsteps were heard. The old 
man turned his head, and what was 
his surprise to see the stranger who 
had lately presented himself at the 
refuge, and had behaved in so singu¬ 
lar a manner. The latter immediate¬ 
ly retired, after making a sign to the 
young man, who suddenly rose and 
followed him. 

An hour after, Godfrey reappear¬ 
ed ; his reeling step, his flushed fea¬ 
tures, his wandering eyes, showed 
that he had drunk deeply, and he 
quickly fell asleep. When he awoke, 
the monk called him into an adjoin¬ 
ing room, and enquired the name of 
the person who had come to sum¬ 
mon him from his filial duty to 
plunge him into doubly culpable 
drunkenness. He answered that he 
was one of his best friends, a Ger¬ 
man gentleman named Reinhold 
Rauhhart, who belonged to the city 
where he was pursuing his studies. 
He greatly lauded the learning, the 
character, the virtues of the stranger, 
and especially his devotion toward 
him, Godfrey; he added that, in in¬ 
viting him to drink, his friend had 
had a praiseworthy motive, that of 
“ drowning his grief.” At these 
words, the aged man fixed his pierc¬ 
ing eyes upon the youth, shook his 
head, and deoarted without uttering 
a word. 


v. 

The next day the funeral of Ge¬ 
rard Helman took place, at which 
an immense crowd assisted. God¬ 
frey walked beside Reinhold; but 
the latter, upon reaching the door 
of the church, stopped to decipher 


the inscriptions upon the tombstones, 
and awaited in the cemetery the re¬ 
appearance of the procession. 

Gerard, besides a large fortune, 
had bequeathed to his son a most 
flourishing business. Great there¬ 
fore was the general surprise when 
it was made known that the latter 
had determined to retire from trade, 
and live upon his income. He ex¬ 
pended large sums in transforming 
the paternal mansion into a species 
of chateau, wherein he led a life 
of pleasure and dissipation, under 
the direction of Reinhold, who ap¬ 
peared to be the real master of the 
house. At the approach of winter 
the two friends quitted the town of 
Sart for one of the large cities. 
Wise men sighed over Godfrey’s con¬ 
duct, and predicted an evil end for 
the young madman. 

Indignation was at its height when 
it was discovered that, at several dif¬ 
ferent times, Father Hadelin had 
been forced to repair to young Hel¬ 
man, not only to reprove him for his 
scandalous manner of life, but to 
remind him of the promise made to 
his dying father. In fact, he had 
utterly neglected to provide the her¬ 
mit with the means necessary to en¬ 
able him to perform his duties. One 
day, even, he had been heard to say 
publicly: 

“That refuge costs me my very 
eyes; the time will come when I 
shall decline to provide for it. My 
father may have had some reason 
for doing so; he believed in that 
silly vision, but I do not believe in 
it, and I do not see why I should 
exhaust my purse to keep up a mon¬ 
ument of superstition for the benefit 
of people who are nothing to me.” 

“ But your oath!” he was answer¬ 
ed. 

“ Bah 1 it amounts to nothing in 
my eyes. One might swear under 
similar circumstances to drink all the 
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water in the Hoegue. Must he 
therefore do so ?” 

Although Godfrey was deemed 
capable of many things, no one 
seriously believed his abominable 
threats. They were, however, quick¬ 
ly carried into effect. 

At the approach of the following 
winter, Father Hadelin was seen go¬ 
ing through the neighboring villages, 
a staff in his hand and a wallet upon his 
shoulders. He told the people that, 
Godfrey having signified that he 
would give him no more assistance, he 
was forced to have recourse to begging 
to provide for the needs of the re¬ 
fuge. 

He made quite a satisfactory col¬ 
lection, and the bad season passed 
very much like the preceding ones. 
But in the month of February of 
1651, a French officer, the Count of 
Grandpre, commanding a body of 
horse, committed frightful depreda¬ 
tions in that part of the country. 
The village of Sart, amongst others, 
teas pillaged and burned. The mis¬ 
ery resulting therefrom was so great 
that the good monk collected almost 
nothing on his second round. He 
once more made a touching appeal 
to Godfrey, who pitilessly drove him 
off. 

The winter meanwhile promised 
to be terrible. From the end of 
November a deep fall of snow co¬ 
vered the ground, and so much fell 
during the following months that 
the country was overspread to the 
average depth of eight feet. It had 
become impossible to cross the moor, 
and the refuge was utterly unap¬ 
proachable. Some charitable souls 
were greatly concerned as to the 
fate of Father Hadelin. Remem¬ 
bering the small sum he had collect¬ 
ed in money, provisions, oil, and fire¬ 
wood, they were in doubt if he had 
got together even sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for his own wants, and for the 


nourishment of the two dogs which 
had succeeded to the former pair 
and walked worthily in the traces of 
their predecessors. However, as 
they occasionally heard the sound 
of the Wanderers’ Bell, they felt some¬ 
what reassured. 

But an entire week passed, and 
the silvery metal remained silent. 
Then uneasiness became general, 
and several courageous men resolv¬ 
ed, at any risk, to repair to the Hel- 
man refuge. They reached there 
after the most heroic efi'orts, through 
drifts of snow which formed alter¬ 
nate hills and valleys, where they 
were in danger of being buried. It 
surrounded the building in such quan¬ 
tities that the tower alone remained 
visible. They shouted; no voice 
answered; but deep howlings greet¬ 
ed their ears. They cleared a pas¬ 
sage, and succeeded in reaching the 
door, which they opened, filled with 
gloomy forebodings. 

There, a sad spectacle met their 
eyes; before the hearth containing a 
few cold ashes sat the noble old 
man, motionless and frozen; beside 
him, looking at him with humid eyes 
and licking his hands, were the two 
dogs, reduced almost to skeletons. 

The house presented an aspect of 
the utmost destitution. There was not 
the slightest vestige of provision or 
fuel; so that it was nowise doubtful 
that Father Hadelin, buried in that liv¬ 
ing tomb, had died of cold and hunger. 
Upon a table beside him lay a pray¬ 
er-book and a paper, on which were 
some nearly illegible characters. The 
martyr of charity had written that he 
died praying for the son of Gerard 
Helman—for the poor misguided soul 
whom all should pity and not curse. 

VI. 

Ten years had elapsed since that 
sad event, which caused a great out- 
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. cry in the marquisate of Franchimont 
and even in the neighboring pro¬ 
vinces. 

All expected that Godfrey, seized 
with remorse, would hasten to seek a 
substitute for Father Hadelin, and 
would largely endow the refuge, were 
it only to redeem himself in public 
opinion. At first, under the impres¬ 
sion made upon him, as upon every¬ 
body else, by the fearful death of the 
solitary, he seemed to have the most 
generous intentions. About this time, 
however, he received a visit from 
Reinhold, and not only did he change 
his mind, but the hermit of F.irniere- 
en-Salm having offered to support the 
, refuge by means of private resources, 
he rejected his proposition, declaring 
that he would never permit any one 
to dwell in a building which he wish¬ 
ed to see destroyed and nevermore 
to hear its name mentioned. 

That guilty desire was at last real¬ 
ized : the refuge, completely aban¬ 
doned, fell into ruin, and served as 
an asylum for wild beasts and male¬ 
factors. 

Godfrey’s fortune followed the 
same bent, and those who were ac¬ 
quainted with his affairs pronounced 
him nearly ruined, although he con¬ 
tinued to indulge in every species of 
prodigality, especially at the times 
when Reinhold, after a longer or 
shorter absence, came to resume his 
inexplicable empire over him. 

Young Helman, after having sold his 
last remaining possessions, disappear¬ 
ed once again with the money which 
he had thus obtained. Another year 
passed without tidings of him, when 
the village notary received a letter 
from Godfrey, directing him to sell 
at auction the final remnant of the in¬ 
heritance left him by his father—the 
house in which he was born! He 
announced, at the same time, his ap¬ 
proaching return. In fact, the next 
day but one a peasant of Sart met 


him at Malmedy with his siniste 
companion. 

All were therefore greatly surpris 
ed when, upon the day fixed for th< 
sale, he was not to be found. As th< 
weather was very stormy, they attri 
buted his absence to that cause, and 
awaited his arrival. However, twc 
months passed away without bringing 
any tidings. 

In the month of April, after the 
melting of the snow, a shepherd one 
day sought shelter amid the ruins of 
the old refuge. His dog began to 
howl piteously at a short distance from 
him. He went to discover the cause, 
and perceived a human body strip¬ 
ped of its flesh, but still covered by 
scraps of clothing. He hastened to 
convey the news to Sart; the magis¬ 
trates hurried to the spot, and recog¬ 
nized the corpse as that of Godfrey 
Helman. 

The unfortunate man, having doubt¬ 
less lost his way on the moor, had thus 
met his death on the very spot where 
he would have found a comfortable 
welcome had he fulfilled the duty im¬ 
posed upon him by his father’s dying 
request. 

“ That was a curious chance !” I 
exclaimed. 

“ There is no such thing as chance, 
sir,” gravely objected the old game- 
keeper. “ Everything here below is 
foreseen, and happens for either 
trial, punishment, or recompense. 
Godfrey had fully realized this at the 
moment of death, for he had written 
some lines in his pocket-book; but 
they could only decipher these words: 
“Violated oath . . . evil genius . . . 
just punishment . . .’ 

“With regard to Reinhold, who 
was nevermore seen, it is needless 
to say that he was generally looked 
upon as an agent of hell, interested 
in the destruction of an establishment 
which had saved the lives of so many 
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miserable beings destined otherwise i ze d; for the Helman refuge has 
to perish without having made their never been rebuilt, and these stones 
peace with God or man. If such and that cross are all that remain 
was his design, it has been fully real- of it.” 
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THE BRIDAL DRESS. 

‘ She atood in beauty by the aide 
Of him, her lore, her boaat, her pride, 

Clad in the bridal dreaa; — 

Yet who could dream that aorrow’a atom 
Would beat upon that fragile form, 

In all ita loreUneaa ? ’ 

A few moments since I held in my hand and cxammed a 
piece of crimson silk, the remnant of a bridal dress won by 
the first woman who placed her foot on the shorn of New 
Eogland, and clad in which she embarked in the vessel which 
was to bear her from her home to these then desolate shores. 
As l viewed the firm and still gorgeous fabric, my mind was 
insensibly led to dwell on those days of trial, and to a vivid 
sense of the mingled feelings with which the breast of the 
wearer must have swollen as she took the last step, and threw 
a last glance on the shores of her native land. 

I invite the reader with me to*roll back the tide of time/ 
and in imagination to view the solemn, the impressive scene. 
The affianced ones had stood up before the altar of God, and 
pledged to each other their faith, their love, their all; yet 
with what a prospect before them ? Had the young, teoder 
wife the hope of peaceful enjoyment near the home of her 
fathers, and amidst those scenes which youthful pleasures bad 
rendered dear, and youthful affection had hallowed; had she 
the cheering expectation of drawing around her a circle, of 
young, loving and joyous friends, to partake in the delight 
with which her heart was overflowing ? Ah, no. True, she 
bound her fate to that of one whom she loved, but beyood 
the light of his presence and support, all was dark and gloomy 
indeed. 

She passed from the bridal ceremony, not with the congrat¬ 
ulations, but with the tears and sighs and farewells of parents 
and friends; not to a quiet, comfortable mansion, but to the 
narrow decks of a crowded ship; not to the stillness of do¬ 
mestic peace, but to the noise ana tumult of the broad ocean; 
not to the pleasures of a near fireside and a crowd of happy 
acquaintances, but to a distant and uncultivated land, a savage 
race, and a dwelling—she knew not where! Does not this 
seem sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and shake the firm- 
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est resolution ? It appears almost strange that man, with all 
his hardihood and strength, should have ventured on so remote 
and uncertain an expedition but that a female, a weak, youth¬ 
ful female, should so overcome the feelings natural to her sex. 
seems impossible. Yet it was so; and in the very front rank 
of the band of pilgrims, and foremost in enduring hardship 
and trial, were found women; noble, firm-minded women; 
and those too whose previous lives had fitted them for any¬ 
thing but the fatigues and privations of a settler’s life. They 
came in the fulness and the firmness of their love; in the 
strength of their nature they endured; and by their unwaver¬ 
ing determination in times of difficulty and danger were often 
the means of saving the infant colony from destruction. They 
were, in truth, guardian and guiding angels, and by them were 
the sick healed, the feeble sustained, the fainting revived, and 
the strong-hearted made to rejoice in hope. 

What a speaking testimony to the noble nature of confiding 
woman! Of all the instances of female love which are written 
in the pagesof story (and the history of the settlement of our coun¬ 
try is lull of them) there is none which seems tome more beau¬ 
tiful or affecting than the one 1 have noticed, none which bears a 
stronger witness to the excellence of woman’s nature. It has 
often been said, that great events only can fully develope the 
powers of man, and it may be as truly remarked, that in great 
emergencies and trying scenes, woman has often exhibited a 
firmness, a contempt of suffering and danger, that puts to 
shame the boasted courage and endurance of the other sex. 
Whoever studies the record of the sufferings, the unceasing 
toOs, the hunger, the thirst, the nameless trials endured with¬ 
out a murmur, and even with cheerfulness, by the wives of 
the early settlers, will rise from the perusal with feelings of 
respect for the sex increased an hundred fold. Ladies of 
ranx, who had been bred amid the luxuries and pomp of courts, 
left their splendid mansions to bear 4 the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,’ the terrors and rigor of an unknown clime; and those 
of humbler station, but to whom the name of 4 savage ’ and 
4 desert’ were equally appalling, relinquished their homes, 
'parted frrtn parents and friends, and went with their husbands 
to try the fortune of the wilderness. 

I shall not inflict on the patient reader, a tedious eulogy on 
our pilgrim mothers, for this task has already been too well 
done by others to need repetition; but it will not be deemed 
amiss, 1 think, to direct the eye of the maiden, the young wife 
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and even the matron, to those patterns of faithfulness, con- 
stancy, firmness, courage and love. Human nature is weak; 
and there are frequent seasons when individuals of both sexes 
need to be encouraged and assured ; when it becomes highly 
proper and even necessary to direct thp attention to what has 
been done, as an incitement to do ; to what has been suffered, 
as an inducement to endure; to what has been accomplished 
under the most unfavorable circumstances as a reason and a 
motive for toiling to do one’s duty in every sphere, however 
limited or however broad. It is useful to seek good, moral 
and religious examples in those of our sex who have lived 
before us; to compare ourselves with them ; to aim at reaching 
the perfectness of their moral, intellectual or religious stature; 
and to endeavor to strengthen our characters and call into ex¬ 
ercise such good qualities as we may possess, by a noble, 
high-toned and dignified emulation. 

I call, then, upon her who is surrounded by troubles, upon 
whom the ills of life have weighed with a heavy pressure, who 
is perhaps among strangers, lone, sorrowful and distressed, to 
look back; to dwell on the deeds of those who came to make 
their home in a wilderness, to take courage from their example, 
to seek support as they sought it, from the word of God, and 
to bear strenuously down the seeming evils that threaten on 
the right hand and on the left. 

1 offer a noble example to the repining wife! It is that of 
a woman, nursed in the lap of plenty, whose head not even the 
winds of heaven had visited roughly, and whose whole life had 
been unclouded and serene, leaving the home of her fathers, 
the land of her birth, and clad in the bridal garment, embark¬ 
ing with her chosen one, to meet the anger of the sea, the dan¬ 
gers of a foreign land, and the opposition of a savage race! 

I call on her whom Providence hath turned from the high¬ 
way of affluence to the humble path of poverty, if ever a 
spirit of discontent seeks entrance into her heart, to deny the 
visitor, at least until she can remember those who voluntarily 
resigned the richest temporal blessings for a log cabin, a dreary 
wilderness and a wintry climate; cheered and illumined how¬ 
ever by resignation to the will of Him, who giveth and who 
taketh away. 

I call upon the thoughtless maiden whose idol is admiration, 
who measures life only by the hours spent in the light dissipa¬ 
tions of fashionable society, to compare the routine of her life 
with that of those who sought a home in this land; to pause 
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and consider whether the lives of the female pilgrims teach 
not a speaking lesson; whether they bear not loud and clear 
testimony against so manifest a perversion of the intellect of 
woman. 

Finally, should this meet the eye of one who is about to 
unite her fate with that of another, may she profit in all things 
by the example set before her, and imitate the constancy, the 
devotion, the firmness, the untiring love of her who began her 
pilgrimage to a wilderness home in the Bridal Dress. 

S. F. S. 
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THE BRIDE’S TRIAL. 

It is strange what different estimates 
people will put on a man’s character, 
according to the eyes with which they 
may view him. In the opinion of some, 
Mr. Benjamin Benedict—not our hero, 
exactly, but the next thing to it, his 
uncle—was a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a philanthropist; while others, auite as 
well qualified to reason and decide, won¬ 
dered that such a monster was allowed 
to walk the earth unchallenged. For 
old Ben Benedict was just the sort of 
man to provoke and please in alterna¬ 
tions—a liuipan March day, with streaks 
of sunshine and chilling gusts sand¬ 
wiched through liia nature. People who 
knew him liked him passing well, but it 
sometimes took a lifetime to know him 
as lie really was. ■ 

“You will be sure to like roy uncle, 
darling,” said Hugh Benedict to his 
young wife. “He is eccentric, but he 
is sterling.” 

Rachel did not answer, hut her blue 
eyes were wistful and full of perplexity. 
Uncle Ben, whom sbo had never scon, 
but of whom she had heard much, was 
to her an inscrutable riddle, whom she 
feared more than she was willing to 
acknowledge. For Hugh’s future de¬ 
pended to a certain extent upon Uncle 
Ben Benedict, and with Hugh’s future 
her own was hound inseparably. 

She was a fair, fresh-looking girl, with 
velvety cheeks, bronze-bright hair, and 
features as correct and delicately cut as 
a cameo. Hugh was quite certain that 
Uncle Ben could not seo her without 
loving her; but then those young hus¬ 
bands are not apt to be impartial 
judges! 

She was sitting in the firelight, at 
their lodgings, when the old gentleman 
first beheld her; and the only warning 
she had of his presence she saw reflected 
in Hugh’s eyes. 

“My dear, how do you do?” said the 
old gentleman, kissing Rachel on both 
cheeks. 

And she thought he was not so terri¬ 
ble, after all. 

He turned to Hugh when ho had thus 
rather unceremoniously made himself 
acquainted with his new niece-in-law. 

“Well, young man, are you ready to 
leave these rooms and go to your new 
home?” ho asked; for be it known that 
the old gentleman had given Hugh and 
Rachel a wedding present of a new 
house, wherein they were to live. 

“Quite, sir,” Hugh answered, very 
cheerily. 

“ Shall it be to-morrow?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right.” 

And Mr. Benedict sat down to spend 
the evening and enjoy himself. 

“Well, sir?” said Hugh, when his 
undo was taking leave, and paused on 
the front door stops to light a cigar. 

“Well, sir?” said Uncle Benedict, 
calmly. 

“How do you like her?” asked Hugh. 

“IIow can I tell?” demanded the old 
gentleman, irritably. “She’s pretty to 
look at; so is a china doll, or a white 
kitten! It isn’t always the protticBt 
calicoes that wash the best. Good even¬ 
ing.” 

And Hugh Benedict, albeit bo was 
very fond of his uncle, did not know 
whether to bo vexed or not. 

Early the next morning, howevor, 
Uncle Ben made his appearance before 
tho young couple, breathless and eager. 

“Trunks packed, eh?” 

“All but the last one, uncle.” 

And Rachel lifted her pretty head out 
of the tray, as you may have seen a red 
clover blossom rise up from beneath a 
child’s footstep. 

“I’m going to take you down to 
Bloomdale myself, my dear,” said Uncle 
Ben. “Hugh, I want you to go off at 
once with these letters. They’re 
of importance. I’d go myself, if I were 
ten years younger; but sudden journeys 
don’t agree with old bones like mine.” 

Hugh looked aghast at tho proposal. 
Rachel turned pale. 

“Cannot tho business bo postponed, 
sir?” said Hugh, hesitatingly. 

“No, it can’t!” replied Uucle Ben, 
curtly. “If you don’t want to go, say 
so. I dare say I can find some one else 
to oblige me.” 

“Of course I shall go,” said Hugh. 
“But Rachel?” 

“I Bupposo I’m old enough'to take 
care of a little girl like that,” said Uncle 
Ben, in an aggrieved tone. “You’ll find 
us both in tho new residence, with tho 
table laid for dinner, when you como 
back to-morrow.” 

Bo there was nothing for it but for 
Hugh to kiss his little bride a half-score 
of times, and commission Uncle Ben to 
take tho best possible care of her until 
he should return. 

“Foolish children!” said Mr. Bene¬ 
dict, as he saw Rachel sobbing on 
Hugh’s shoulder. But there was a 
cheery twinkle in his own keen gray 
eyes, nevertheless. 

Poor girl! the atmosphere had lost 
somewhat of its sparkle, and tho world 
looked less bright, as she journeyed 
towards her new home. 

As the autumn twilight began to fall, 
her thoughts became busy, as a woman’s 
will, at times. 

“ Uncle,” she said, turning suddenly 
towards the old gentleman, “what Bort 
of a house is it—ours, I mean?” 

“ Well,” said Uucle Ben, reflectively, 
“it’s a cottage, I should say.” 

“A modem cottage?” 


“ Well po; rather pf the antique order 
than'otnWwise.*! v 

“Ob,” cried Rachel, “Pmglad I de¬ 
spise those new, stiff, formal places, that 
look as if they were merely to be ad¬ 
mired, not lived in an enjoyed. Uncle, 
what are you laughing at?” 

“At your curiosity, my dear,” replied 
the old gentleman. 

“Then I won’t ask another question,” 
said Rachel, resolutely. 

But she fully atoned for that deprive 
tion by sketching on the tablets of her 
own fancy an endless variety of little 
Gothic ,fitruotures, with bay-windows, 
and trellises covered with climbing roses 
and honeysuckles; while' Uucle. Bene¬ 
dict watched her from behind the screen 
of his newspaper, with the queerest of 
expressions on his brown old race. 

“I’m almost sorry I commenced the 
thing,” he said to himself. “If I should 
be disappointed in her! But, pooh! it’s 
the only way to find out if she is worth 
ray boy’s love.” 

Presently the lumbering old carriage 
came to a stand-still; but, to Rachel’s 
surprise, in front of no fairy cot, or low- 
eaved edifice surrounded by verandahs 
and flower parterres. A tumble-down, 
unpainted farm-house stood a little bock 
from the road, with its shutters hanging 
loosely by one hinge, and one or two 
scrubby lilac bushes forlornly tossing 
their foliage in the wind. 

“How dreary it looks!” thought Ra¬ 
chel, with a little shudder. But Uncle 
Ben at once jumped out. 

“Come, my dear,” he said to Rachel. 

“Is this the place?” she asked. 

“This is tho place,” Uncle Ben an¬ 
swered, with a sudden paroxysm of 
coughing. « Gate’s a little out of order,” 
as that useful mode of ingress became 
suddenly detached from its sole remain¬ 
ing hinge, and fell with a crash to the 
ground; “ but that’s soon set right with 
a screw-driver and half a dozen or so 
screws.” 

Alas, poor Rachel! What were her I 
sensations as Bhe looked blankly around 
the neglected, dismal spot which was the , 
sole realization of her fairy dreams? 
This tho home Uncle Benedict gave 
them! And for an instant our poor 
little heroine felt as if she could repel 
the unwelcome gift, and tell Uncle Ben¬ 
jamin plainly that she could not spend 
her days in a hovel like this. 

^ But then came sober second thoughts. 
Uncle Benedict had meant kindly; they 
were poor, and could not afford to dif- 
pebso with even the meanest of roofs 
over their heads. No; she must grate- 
fully accept tho present in tho spirit in 
which it was givon, and check in the 
bud all hor rebellious and unamiable re- 
pinings. 

“I told you it was a cottage, you 
know,” said Uncle Ben, keenly, scruti¬ 
nizing her face, as they stood on the 
doorstep waiting for tho door to be 
opened. 

“Yes, I know,” said Rachel, glanciug 
round with brightening eyes, “That is 
a very choice climbing rose over the 
window, if itwasonly properly trained.” 

“It’s rather lonesome,” said Undo 
Ben. 

“ I like the country,” Rachel answered 
hopefully. 

As she spoke, a slip-shod old woman 
appeared to let them in, and led the 
way to the best room, a greefi curtained 
apartment, with a shabby carpet on tho 
floor, and a Are in tho stove that emitted 
far more smoke than caloric. 

“Smoky, eh?” Bald Uncle Ben. 

“The draught seems to bo poor,” said 
Rachel; “but I daro say it can be al¬ 
tered.” 

“I hadn’t any idoa tlio ceilings were 
so low,” grumbled the old gentleman. 

“It’s partly the effect of tho large 
pattern of tho wall paper,” said Rachel, 
with a glanco at the red and green mon¬ 
strosities. “A narrow striped pattern 
will improve it.” 

__ “What queer little cupboards by the 
sides of tho mantel!” said Uncle Ben. 

“Oh, they will bo nice for our best 
china,” said Rachel. 

“My dear,” said the old gentleman, 
“I beliovo you aro determined to bo 
pleased. Do you really think you shall 
like this place ?” 

“I shall like any place whero Hugh 
is!” said Rachel, brightly. 

She wont all over tho house with tho 
old gentleman, planning improvements, 
and suggesting and contriving, until ho 
really began to think she would make an 
Arcadia out of tho tumble-down old 
farm. And if she shed a few tears on 
lior pillow, when sho went to rest, under 
the eaves of the roof, in an apartment 
which must liavo been built for Torn 
Thumb, Uncle Ben Benedict never 
knew it. 

There was tho carriage at the door 
when Rachel roBe from her breakfast 
of bread and butter and coffee tho next 
morning. 

“Como, my lass,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, “I want to show you a place 
further up the road, which has been 
taken by a friend of mino.” 

The drive and tho delicious September 
air were like an invigorating tonic to our 
wearied little bride, and a picture after 
the style of Watteau awaited them, in 
the exquisite villa, with its rose-clad bay 
windows and picturesquely sloping roof. 
Rustic iron chairs stood under the bow¬ 
ing branches of the elms on the lawn, 
and a marble Cupid, holdingupacarved 
conch-sliell, scattered bright rain into a 
flower-bordered basin directly in front 
of the gates. 

“Ob,how beautiful!” cried Rachel. 
“I never saw such superb scarlet gera¬ 
niums in my life; and what a lovely mar¬ 
ble paved hall!” 

“You like tho appearance?” 

“ Oh, yes; ’tis beautiful.” 

“ Como in, my dear, and see how you 
like the interior,” Baid tho old gentle¬ 
men, serenely. 

It was perfect, from the parlor, with 
its superb Brussels carpet, and exquisite 
silk bangings, to the bedroom, all in 
white ana pink, like the inside of a rose’s 
heart, and the fairy conservatory, all 
stocked with camelias, heliotropes, and 
rare fusekias at the south end of tho 
house. 

“It is like fairyland!” cried Rachel, 
enthusiastically. “Do tell me, Uncle 
Ben, who is to live here?” 

Uncle Ben turned round and faced 
her. 

“You, my dear!” 

“And Hugh, of course?” 

“ To bo sure!” 

“But, uncle,” gasped little Rachel, 
quite overwhelmed by this unexpected 
good luck, “ tho other house-” 

“ That’s only a little joko of mine! 
This is the real home, and I give it to you 
with all the more pleasure that you were 
disposed to make the best of the bod 
bargain you thought you were in for. 
My dear, the contented mind you pos¬ 
sess is worth a thousand houses!” 


And Rachel felt something warm and 
wet upon her cheek, like a tear, as tho 
old gentleman stooped to kiss her. 

When Hugh came home, to And his 
little wife upon the verandah, all wel- 
oomiug smiles to greet him, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Why, Undo Ben, this is a perfect 
casket!” 

“ But none too good for the little jewel 
that inhabits it,” Uncle Ben answered. 

And Hugh read in the tone that his 
young wife had won the capricious old 
gentleman’s heart. 
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flourishes brightiy upon your cheek, and sunshine 
flashes from your eyes. A few fleeting months and 
oven my name will sound like the echo of some for¬ 
gotten spell in your cars. Other faces and forms 
will float around you, and other voices will pour ad¬ 
ulation into your heart. Your hand will tremble be¬ 
neath the pressure of another’s, and your bosom di¬ 
late with exultation and with joy. Gradually your 
memory will lose its tender twilight of the past, and 
the bright aspect of the future will spread above you 
its scenes of enchantment. Gradually some clear 
voice will steal with a gentle cadence into your soul, 
—sunshine shall dwell oftener upon your bright fea¬ 
tures when that voice is heard, and your heart will 
tremble and pant with a feverish excitement at a 
bright look or a gentle expression. Time shall fly 
fast whilst you are in his presence, and hours shall 
creep laggardly away when be is absent. A flush 
will come to your cheek and your lips will be parted 
with strange anxiety when that idle one’s footsteps 
shall tell of his approach. And then you will grow 
guarded in your manner, and cautious lest your lips’ 
w’arblings should tell your heart’s secret. 

And this is woman!—this is the progress of love! 
Even then, Amelia, my spirit will hover around you 
like a guardian angel. Even then I will dream of 
our first paradise, and curse the temerity which ef¬ 
fected our separation. And yet it is strange that so 
soon you could forget me. It is strange that you 
have not written me a line, even if it were but to ex¬ 
press your indignation. It cannot be possible that 
any fastidious notions of propriety could have pre¬ 
vented the execution of such a wish, if your heart 
dictated it. No, you are above such cold and calcu¬ 
lating forbeaiance. And yet, after all that I have 
i so harshly uttered, I may be mistaken. You may 
be unwell—a thousand circumstances may have in¬ 
tervened preventing a response to my letters. The 
hope is delusive, but still it is precious to my soul.— 
O! Amelia, if I have wronged you—if you have dwelt 
sad-eyed and anxious upon my memory—if you have 
invoked courage and pride to sustain you in the hour 
of trial and desolation, forgive me. Surrounded as 
I am by doubt and uncertainty, the gloomy images 
that my fears conjure up are terrible. None can 
imagine the isolated horrors of a lonely heart, but 
such as ‘waste their young affections on the des¬ 
ert.’ A few years since, and an epistle of this 
THE CORRESPONDENT -No 3, character, would-, to me, have seemed the offspring 

_._ of a sickly brain. Alas! may not the mind become 

For the Philadelphia Album. tinged with an unbecoming effeminacy, when feeling 

TO AMEJLIA. predominates over intellect. As age is often inca- 

I am pale and emaciated, but still I shall survive pable of participating in youthful gaieties, so are the 
my present passion. After an intimacy of two years unaffected incapable of estimating properly thecur- 
I thought it impossible that I could have mistaken rent of youthful affection, and its consequences, 
or misunderstood your character. I thought it im- Unless I hear from you in some way, I shall not 
possible that a regard, such as your’s seemed , could again obtrude upon youi attention. If you are in- 
be stifled in the course of a few fleeting weeks.— censed without a possibility of being appeased, may 
Perhaps blinded by the devotedness of my own folly Heaven pour out its choicest blessings upon you. 

—norhaDs deluded bv the semblance of a manner In life’s later hours, destiny may possibly bring us 
that blended together all the tenderness and delica- together under more propitious circumstances, 
cv of the female character, I have been deceived. Whatever may be my fate, my kindliest regards 
The altars of my soul are yet smoking with the in- are with you. Should you ever need a friend—one 
cense of my sacrifice;—-but the memory of the de- whose counsels shall bo unoperated upon by his own 
ceivermustbegiventothesea of oblivion. Perhaps it personal interests—remember me. . ’Till my latest 

is due to yourself that you hereafter consider our in- respiration I will not cease to-but it is idle now: 

timacy—our plighted vows, (so often uttered beneath Again farewell:— 

the clear blue heaven)—the broken sigh of rapture; HAROLD. 

the thrilling kiss of ecstacy—perhaps it is well that 

you consider these as dreams—Aided and dissolving 

dreams. The haughty independence of your mind 

and your self-arrogance require it. I will not taunt 

you with all you have uttered. I will not again bow 

down to you, and invoke your mercy. The time that 

has elapsed since we met, has probably convinced 

you that I am not indispensible to your happiness.— 

The task of forgetfulness is doubtless easier than you 
imagined. You possibly now believe there is such 
a thing as second love, and that which you experi¬ 
enced or pretended to feel in reference to myself, 
was a mere childish affair, unbecoming the dignity 
of a high-sou led woman. 

Dream on, Amelia—would to God that your hap¬ 
piness may be certain. I shall never throw a shad¬ 
ow over your path, or curse you in my indignation. 

You are yet young- and passing beautiful. The rose 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 

From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 

PART I.—EARLY YOUTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE THIRTEENTH OF OCTOBER. 1858. 

Ten o’clock struck. It was a stormy night. The wind sighed 
and moaned, the rain fell in loud and heavy drops from the dark 
sky above, but the noisy whistle which announced the arrival of 
a train overpowered the voice of the raging elements, and the 
train rolled slowly into the brilliantly-lighted station. The guards 
opened the carriages; out tumbled the travellers, and then be¬ 
gan the thickly-packed crowd, the pushing, squeezing, searching, 
calling, and moving-about which always follow upon the arrival 
at its destination of a train from a distance, and which are ex. 
ceedingly aggravated when its destination is the capital and the 
hour of its arrival the evening. In the midst of a general con¬ 
fusion, in which people have no eyes for their neighbors, except 
it be to seek out their own party or acquaintances in the crowd, 
a young person suitably but quietly dressed escaped observation. 
She was standing on the platform and calling out from time to 
time into the busy hum the words “ Miss Sylvia.” No notice 
was vouchsafed to her appeal, till at last a guard came up to her 
and said in a grumbling tone: 

“ Now, then, miss, what’s all this noise about ? Stand out of 
the way.” 

“ Don’t, Mr. Guard,” she replied in a tone which asked for 
sufferance. “ I am here to meet a lady whom I don’t know at 
all, and who doesn’t know me, for she is coming from a dis¬ 
tance.” 

“So you stand there and make that noise? T tere's no sense 
in it.” 

“ Very much, Mr. Guard; for who is likely to be called ‘ Syl¬ 
via’ here? Nobody. So I call out Miss Sylvia and think that 
she will hear me in the end.” 

“As the lady comes from a distance, she will have luggage 
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will be sure to find her.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied, and she hurried in the given di¬ 
rection till she came upon a compact mass of people who were 
eagerly trying to secure their boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, band- 
boxes, and travelling-bags. 

Again she called out “ Miss Sylvia,” and this time she fol¬ 
lowed up the words by an exclamation of joyful surprise, for she 
discovered a young lady who was looking about her in bewilder¬ 
ment. She was dressed entirely in black and seemed tired and 
done up, as if she had had a hard day’s journey. 

“ I wonder whether you are ‘ Miss Sylvia,’ niece to Mr. 
Privy Counsellor Prost ? If you are I am here to fetch you. ” 

“ I am,” rejoined the young lady. 

“Quick with your luggage ticket. What have you? Two 
boxes. Wait here and look alter your purse, bag, and umbrella. 
There are all kinds of people about.” 

A few minutes later Sylvia was sitting next to her active com¬ 
panion in the carriage which had been waiting, and driving 
through the bright and dazzling streets to Herr Prost’s house. 

“ Are you my aunt’s maid ? ” she asked timidly. 

“ Not maid,” was the answer. “ Mile. Victoire is your aunt’s 
maid, and Mile. Josephine, a real Parisian, is maid to the two 
young ladies. I am the wardrobe-keeper, or, if you like, third 
lady’s maid.” 

“ And what is your name ? ” 

“ My name is Bertha, if you please—Bertha Lindner—and I 
belong to this place.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Bertha, for taking so much 
trouble for me. How glad I was when you found me out! It 
is so horrid to arrive at a crowded station late in the evening.” 

“ To be sure, such business does not belong to my work," an¬ 
swered Bertha somewhat condescending^. “ On an ordinary 
day a servant in livery would have gone to fetch you. But to¬ 
day there is a grand dinner in honor of Miss Valentine’s engage¬ 
ment, so no servant could leave home." 

“ Grand di mer ! Oh ! dear, and must I go into that ? ” asked 
Sylvia in a fright. 

“Make yourself easy, miss,” replied Bertha in a patronizing 
tone. “ Your aunt gave orders that you should be taken direct¬ 
ly to your room and go to bed, if you like.” 

“ Whom is my cousin engaged to ? ” asked Sylvia, set at ease 
by this information. 

VOL. XXXIV.—2 
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“ To an immensely rich Herr Goldisch, from Hamburg.” 

‘‘Goldisch? Doesn’t that sound like a Jewish name?" said 
Sylvia simply. 

“ I beg your' pardon, miss; it sounds English. Herr Gold¬ 
isch is really English by birth, and Miss Valentine has al¬ 
ready said that she will always write Goldish without the c; 
then nobody can doubt about its being English. For the matter 
of that, Jews are human beings, and often very rich ones.” 

Sylvia had nothing to say to this. “ But I am surprised,” 
she remarked, “ at a grand dinner on a Friday.” 

“ Do you, then, look upon Friday as an unlucky day, like Jose¬ 
phine?” asked Bertha with some compassion, “/don’t. But I 
must say that I think the number 13 is unlucky, and it makes us 
very unhappy that the engagement is kept to-day ; Josephine dis¬ 
likes it because it is Friday, and I because it is the 13th of Octo¬ 
ber. Yes, indeed, miss, I must tell you that I felt quite a turn 
when I saw ‘No. 13’ on your boxes. You come to the house 
with ‘No. 13’; that is very unfortunate for you and means 
nothing good. Date and luggage agree.” 

Before Sylvia had time to give a reassuring answer the car¬ 
riage drew up before a large house whose entrance and first 
story were brilliantly lighted up. The concierge in liver}' receiv¬ 
ed Sylvia with a majestical respect; men were at hand to carry 
the luggage, and Bertha led the young girl up a back staircase to 
the room prepared for her. 

“ Oh ! how pretty,” Sylvia cried out in joyful surprise as she 
walked in and set herself down comfortably on the luxurious chaise- 
longue. And certainly the room deserved her exclamation. It was 
rather low, being on the entresol, but, combined with the hospita¬ 
ble lamp, the cheerful fire, the delicate perfume of vanilla suffused 
by pastilles, this served rather to increase the feeling of comfort. 
Besides comfort an atmosphere of elegant cosiness was furthered by 
white portieres set off with small bouquets of roses, rich curtains, 
lined with corresponding pink calico, to windows and alcove, a 
downy carpet, a large mirror, and costly furniture. The con¬ 
trast between the raw, gray, damp journey and the room hence¬ 
forth to be hers, where all was light, warm, and downy, acted so 
powerfully on Sylvia that, after the first impulse of pleased sur¬ 
prise, she fell to weeping. 

In the meantime Bertha had drawn back the curtains from 
the alcove, put some wood on the fire, and looked to see if the 
windows were fast closed behind their curtains. At last she said 
consolingly : “ Don’t cry, miss. It is indeed very sad to be an 
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orphan, but look how pretty everything is here, all white and pink. 
Isn’t the border of the dressing-table beautiful ? And just look 
how comfortable these two cupboards in the alcove are. But 
now you must be hungry. I will go and fetch you some roast 
meat, or cutlet, or whatever else the cook has, in no time.” 

“ I only want some tea,” said Sylvia, struggling to steady her 
voice. 

“No, miss, that won’t do. You must eat some meat after 
your long journey, or you will be tired out.” 

“ No, thank you, Bertha. On Friday Catholics mayn’t eat 
meat.” 

“ My goodness, miss! you are just such a Catholic as Mile. 
Victoire,” rejoined Bertha, quite perturbed. “ I didn’t know it. 
I will see about the tea.” 

She went off busily, and Sylvia remained alone. Alone she 
was in the bustling town, in the large house, in her pretty room 
—quite alone. The consciousness of her lonely position pressed 
upon her heart like a dead weight, and she was torn by sharp 
homesickness. 

But whither would her homesickness have led her? What 
could her native place offer her ? What had she in the small 
town where she was born and where her parents had lived? 
Five graves—nothing more. She had no home. But there were 
her childhood’s playmates, her guardian, well-known faces—alto¬ 
gether a dear spot; and Sylvia wished for a pair of wings to fly 
out of the charming pink and white room to the very ordinary 
apartment she had lately been sharing with her guardian’s three 
daughters. Above her on the first floor she heard the hum of 
voices, the coming and going of people, the scraping of chairs, 
suggestive of a large party. Everywhere there was movement, 
everywhere people—in the courtyard, in the streets, in the house 
—and she, as it were between the inner and outer world, was 
alone. If she might only have seen her aunt for a minute and 
been allowed to kiss her, or if her aunt had only come to her or 
sent for her to give her a quiet welcome ! Her heart beat as the 
door opened, poor child! It was Bertha. 

“ Here, miss, I bring you something to eat: tea, boiled eggs, 
preserved fruits, cream, and pastry. Now try to enjoy it,” said 
Bertha, as she spread the things out in their nice order. “ I am 
sure you must be dreadfully tired, coming from the other side of 
the Rhine at one stroke. But it must be fearfully dull to live so 
very far from our beautiful capital.” 

“ I have not found it so,” replied Sylvia. 
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“ But were there a theatre, and opera, and ballet there, and 
gas-lights and wonderful shops, and such things inside, too ? ” 

Sylvia was obliged to own that there was no one of these 
things in her native place. 

“ Then, indeed, miss, you will see wonderful things here and 
learn to enjoy your life,” said Bertha with deep conviction. 

But her loquacity did not prevent her from attending to 
Sylvia, who said, quite comforted: “ Many thanks, Bertha. I give 
you too much trouble. I can do this very well myself. But do 
tell me who is next door.” 

“ Miss Isidora. Then comes Miss Wilmot with little Harry, 
then Frau Roll, the housekeeper, then we ladies’ maids, then there 
are bath and wash-rooms. That takes up the entresol. On the 
ground floor there are your uncle’s rooms and office; on the 
first floor there are your aunt’s rooms and reception-rooms; on 
the second floor there are the young gentlemen and spare rooms. 
Miss Valentine used to sleep in this room, but now she has got 
one next to her mamma, because she thought Mr. Goldisch’s bride 
ought to have silk furniture and hangings, and not remain on the 
entresol any longer. And Miss Valentine always gets her way.” 

When Sylvia was alone she took a prayer-book out of her 
bag and ran her eyes along the room and alcoves. However, 
she did not find what she sought. There were no signs of cruci¬ 
fix, religious picture, or holy-water stoup. She took out a small 
silver crucifix which her mother had always worn, put the tea-tray 
on one side of the dressing-table, and her prayer-book and crucifix 
on the other, and said to herself, quite pleased, “ This / will do for 
a little altar.” Then she knelt down devoutly to say her night 
prayers. 


CHAPTER II. 

A FORLORN ORPHAN, 


The young girl who arrived so quietly at Herr Prost’s stir¬ 
ring house was called Sylvia von Neheiin. Frau Prost was her 
mother’s sister. These two sisters had had a very different lot, and 
their paths had led far apart from each other. Both were very 
beautiful, but looks were their only dowry, as the former renown 
of an ancient lineage had long since died out and given way to the 
most modest circumstances. After an eight years’ engagement 
the elder sister married Herr von Neheim, who, as poor as she 
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herself, had only then succeeded in finding a government ap¬ 
pointment with a salary sufficient to marry upon. As it was it 
was scanty enough, and it became still further reduced by debts 
which had to be discharged. He had gone through all his 
studies and the dreary years which aspirants to state service 
without a fortune have to encounter. Had it not been for Frau 
von Neheim’s extraordinary frugality and activity the little 
household would soon have fallen into the greatest confusion; 
but, energetic as she was, with sound heart and head, she kept the 
fragile boat which carried her life’s happiness above water, and 
bore with her hypochondriacal, fitful, yet worthy husband with a 
persevering tenderness astonishing to all the world, and which 
furnished another proof of the insoluble problem how it not un- 
frequently happens that in marriage the most lovable part loves 
more than it is loved. Sylvia was the first child of this marriage. 

Five years before Sylvia’s birth Frau von Neheim’s young¬ 
est sister had already married Herr Prost, who at thirty-two, 
dazzled and charmed by her beauty, for the first time in his 
life forbore to make a profitable speculation. He met her and 
her mother by chance as he was staying with some friends in the 
country, with whom he had purposed to spend only one day. 
But he remained eight days, and at the end of that time he was 
engaged. Four weeks later he was married and on the way to 
Paris with his young wife. There he spent some years in com¬ 
munication with the largest business houses. He had a wonder¬ 
ful talent at once for seizing favorable conjunctures and for turn¬ 
ing the largest penny by them. On going to Paris he owned a 
considerable inherited fortune, and there his speculations, always 
fortunate, were sometimes brilliant. In this way he increased it 
notably, and by degrees he became a very rich man, then a mil¬ 
lionaire. As yet he had not lived up to his wealth. He was of 
opinion that he must increase his principal before he could play 
tricks with it. Then came the year 1848. The revolutions which 
were the order of the day in Europe generally, and which dis¬ 
placed so many of its great people, so far from affecting him pre¬ 
judicially, brought him an advantageous change. He got a letter 
from his native town, the capital, telling him of the bankruptcy 
of one of the largest firms, that a beautiful house was to be sold 
for a mere song, that the expectations of the liberal party were 
high, and that the time was favorable for a return to his own 
country. As soon as Herr Prost had ascertained the truth of 
this information he took his wife and children to Ems and went 
to the capital to see about his house. His wife had wished for 
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the stay at Ems because Herr and Frau von Neheim were there 
for the waters. 

The sisters had not seen each other for thirteen years. Dur- 
ing all that time the one had not left Paris and its neighborhood, 
and the other had not moved from her small town on the hazel 
banks of the Moselle. The one, with her four children and as 
many servants, abounded in Parisian elegance and English com- 
fort; the other was single-handed at Ems with her husband and 
little girl of eight, and had been obliged to leave her three little 
boys behind her at home under the charge of a trustworthy 
nurse. One was so pretty, so fresh, and so blooming that nobody 
would have thought her thirty-two, whilst the other sister was 
taken to be ten years older than she really was. The one had 
never been aroused from her apathy by any disturbing or un¬ 
comfortable occurrence; the other, with her heroic spirit, had 
lived in the midst of a thousand cares for the present and the fu¬ 
ture. But in spite of all outward and inward want of resem¬ 
blance the sisters were fond of each other and were pleased to be 
together. Not so Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. The two 
brothers-in-law took entirely opposite views in politics. Herr 
von Neheim was one of those conservatives who see the saving 
of the world in leaving respected dust on respected deeds. Herr 
Prost was a liberal of the stamp described by Eulenspiegel’s say¬ 
ing: “Give me yours ; I mean to keep what is mine.” As long 
as Herr Prost stayed at Ems Herr von Neheim used to tell his 
wife that he must give up the Cur, as it did him harm on account 
of the unceasing worry of his brother-in-law’s arguments; but 
when he was gone the hypochondriacal and peevish man began 
to complain of his sister-in-law. He called her purse-proud and 
ostentatious, and, whilst Frau von Neheim’s unselfishness did not 
grudge her sister one of the comforts of her riches, he could not 
resist many little innuendoes on the uneven division of temporal 
goods. His wife had so accustomed him to be the central figure, 
the pivot, that when Frau Prost, without making any secret of 
it, laid claim to the same position he took mortal offence and 
thought her preposterously selfish. Herr Prost left his wife free 
as to the children, the household, the daily life with its require¬ 
ments and amusements; she was entire mistress, and she de¬ 
manded to be such. She did not care to be initiated into his 
speculations and combinations, or even to cast a furtive glance 
at his money concerns. It would have appealed to her power 
of endurance, and she was no friend to endurance of any kind. 
With her things must be smoothly and leisurely done. Like a 
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ball wrapped up in velvet and silk she rolled over the soft 
carpet of her life’s course. That such a woman should have 
neither the inclination nor the habit of thinking of others ought 
to have estranged no one, except, indeed, a brother-in-law of 
Herr von Neheim’s character. Every day discord was at 
work, though, to be sure, it preyed upon nothing more serious 
than a drive one day or a donkey party the next—small things 
which simply aroused much astonishment in Frau Prost’s mind. 
But they were quite enough to upset Herr von Neheim, and he 
was glad when his stay at Ems came to an end. Frau Prost, 
who had gone to Ems only for her sister’s sake, betook herself 
to a rented country-house in Rheingau for the late summer, and 
invited Frau von Neheim to visit her there. 

“ And what is to become of our children ?” asked Herr von 
Neheim peevishly. 

“Why, Clara will bring them," said Frau Prost. 

“And what am I to do?” he exclaimed in the same tone. 

“ Well, you will come with Clara, I imagine." 

“ And my deeds?” he said with increasing impetuosity. 

“You can bring them with you, too,” she said peaceably. 

“And my sessions, too? No, this won’t do,” he blurted out. 

“You won’t let me put a word in,” said Frau von Neheim, 
laughing, “ or I should have declined your kind invitation at once, 
dear Teresa, as we are not easily moved.” 

Thereupon Frau Prost was satisfied, and the sisters parted 
never to meet again. 

Frau Prost went from her villeggiatura at Eltville to her 
beautiful town-residence, and Frau von Neheim returned to her 
modest housekeeping. A life of luxury, expenditure, and enter¬ 
tainment on the largest scale began for Frau Prost, but sorrow 
followed upon sorrow for Frau von Neheim, who lost her three 
sons in the course of time. Then she herself began to ail, and 
when Sylvia was scarcely seventeen years old the poor mother 
died. This was too much for Herr von Neheim. Only then he 
found out what he had lost in her and how much he had loved her. 
His fancifulness had clouded over his affection; but now that this 
crowning grief, following upon his earlier bereavements, absorbed 
his whims and caprices, he realized for the first time what his 
love had been. He was inconsolable, and in his selfishness he 
chose to be inconsolable. 

Sylvia had a dreary life all alone with her father, whom, on 
account of his uncertain temper, she had always rather feared 
than loved. Frau von Neheim would say to her children : 
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“ Poor papa has a headache and is tired with his work, so 
you mustn’t bother him on any account. When you see him you 
mustn’t squabble, or call out, or talk so much.” The children 
would obey their kind and loving mother, feeling very sorry for 
“ poor papa,” and they would hush their talk when he came in, 
and be shy before him. They were glad to break loose from him, 
because he frightened away their childish pleasure. Although 
as Sylvia grew older, and her mother encouraged her to more 
freedom, she got a little more accustomed to him, yet she never 
felt quite herself with her father. And when, after her mother’s 
death, she saw how he shut himself up in his grief, she fell back 
again into the old shyness, which at times became an overpower¬ 
ing constraint. But even in his sorrow he was faithful to his 
methodical habits, so that Sylvia saw him only at meal-time and 
during the walk which she had been used to take with him for 
several years. Generally his conversation with her then amounted 
to two or three remarks about the weather or some household 
matter, but sometimes he would bitterly complain of his disappoint¬ 
ed life, of his toiling, poverty-stricken youth, of the long years 
during which his promised bride had waited for him in her 
bloom, of his small means, of the ill-health which had hindered 
him from getting on in his career, and of the consequent cares 
which had been so many nails, perhaps, in his dear wife’s coffin. 
What could Sylvia answer ? God rules over such circumstances, 
and she felt it, but she never even dreamed of saying it in so 
many words. Sometimes she would cry over her poor father’s 
troubles, and sometimes she would answer that this and that had 
not seemed so very hard to her mother. 

“ Yes, your mother was an angel,” Herr von Neheim would 
say; “ but, I repeat it, she would be living now if her life had 
been less hard and troubled.” 

“ Let us hope that she is now in heaven,” Sylvia would an¬ 
swer softly. 

“ And that I may soon be with her,” Herr von Neheim would 
add, not considering the poor child’s feelings; for although he 
was a Catholic in belief, he wanted that spirit of faith which puts 
us on our guard against self-seeking. Suffice it to say that his 
health went from bad to worse, and ten months after his wife’s 
death he was laid beside her in the peaceful churchyard, and 
Sylvia was an orphan in the midst of five green mounds of earth. 
What was to become of her ? She did not know. An old col¬ 
lege friend of her father’s, Herr von Lehrbach, was her guardian, 
and he undertook to ask Frau Prost if she had any wish about 
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Fraulein von Neheim, or whether she were disposed to do any¬ 
thing for her. There could be no question of provision, as all his 
ward’s fortune consisted in the sale of furniture and household 
goods. Frau Prost answered that she would be very much pleas¬ 
ed to have her niece to live with her, but that she would not 
be at home before October, on account of taking the waters, and 
that till then she begged Herr von Lehrbach to provide for 
Sylvia at her expense. He was quite relieved to have thus se¬ 
cured her future, and took her into his own house for the time, 
where she was treated like a sister by his daughters, formerly her 
childhood’s playmates, now her friends. In the meantime he saw 
after Herr von Neheim’s affairs, and thought himself fortunate 
to be able to scrape together about two thousand guilders for 
Sylvia. 

Although in mourning for her father, Sylvia could not help 
feeling quite at home in her guardian’s house. It was a pleasant, 
simple, cheerful family life, composed of father and mother, three 
grown-up daughters, and two sons, one the eldest and one the 
youngest. From a home always quiet, but which had become a 
dreary solitude since her mother’s death, Sylvia found herself all 
at once in the midst of a freshness and youth altogether sympathetic 
to her age. She wondered at her own spirits, but she could not 
keep them under control. At times she was still cast down, and 
then she would cry about her father and mother and her orphan¬ 
hood ; but Frau von Lehrbach’s tender and earnest words of con¬ 
solation dried her tears, though she knew not how. She would 
have been only too well pleased to stay in the happy home, and 
Herr and Frau von Lehrbach would have been glad to keep her 
there; but out of regard for Sylvia’s future they felt that her go¬ 
ing to her aunt was absolutely necessary. Sylvia knew her aunt 
only through the visit to Ems ten years back, and her memory 
was somewhat hazy on the subject. On the other hand, she had 
a lively remembrance of her continual bickerings with her cousin 
Valentine, who, a year older than she, had much nicer clothes 
and spoke French with more ease than German, and thought her¬ 
self thereby authorized to order Sylvia about, which Sylvia much 
objected to, so that the two cousins were on much the same 
terms as Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. This made her a 
little anxious, and the impression was fostered by her father’s 
never having mentioned Herr and Frau Prost without a touch of 
bitterness. Herr Prost’s influence and importance grew with his 
riches: he became Geheime-Commerzienrath ; half a dozen orders 
decorated his breast; as the possessor of money and lands he sat 
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in the Pairskammer in a double capacity ; and if he was not raised 
to the rank of a nobleman it was his own fault. In case of his 
death he foresaw that his children would be “ poor beggars of 
barons,” as he expressed it; when he should have provided a 
millionaire's portion for each, and thus ensured the feathers for 
their nests, then he might think about a title. Herr von Neheim 
had great contempt for this rise due to money-making. To his 
mind the incomparable parchment was the only way to honors 
and dignity, and sterling qualities were depreciated in the dis¬ 
tinctions apt to be bestowed by princes on lucky speculators, and 
which are due to merit alone. If he was not wrong as to the 
latter point he was much mistaken in making merit and a paper 
pedigree all one. In short, he felt his family and position, and 
indirectly his own person, aggrieved by Herr Prost, and all his 
wife’s efforts to bring him to a charitable state of mind had been 
useless. 

Svlvia had overheard similar conversations too often not to 
be influenced by them, and, as it happened that her father’s view 
corresponded with her own impression of Valentine, she was 
more disposed to side with him than with her mother in the mat- 
ter. And now she was to go to these very people as a poor, 
almost friendless, orphan. For a whole week before her departure 
she cried all night long, and looked so pale and wretched that 
Frau von Lehrbach, in great anxiety, expressed her fears to her 
husband that Sylvia’s homesickness would be too much for her. 
But he answered : “ She positively must go to her aunt’s. If she 
can’t bear it when she gets there, and they will let us have her 
back, then let her come by all means; I have nothing against it. 
But she must try it, because these people don’t know us, and they 
might think we wanted to keep Sylvia on account of the money 
they pay for her.” 

Thus it was that with bitter tears Sylvia went off as soon as 
October came and a fitting opportunity could be found in the 
shape of a lady who was going as far as the station before the 
capital. Frau Prost was apprised by telegram of the day and 
hour of Sylvia’s arrival, and on Friday, the 13th of October, 1858, 
a date which Bertha Lindner considered doubly unlucky, Sylvia, 
quiet and unnoticed, took up her abode in her aunt’s house. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DIAMONDS AND RELATIVES. 

When, on the following morning, Bertha noiselessly entered 
Sylvia’s room, she exclaimed in amazement: “ What! already up, 
miss, and dressed and unpacked ? Why, I thought you would 
have slept till twelve o’clock.” 

“ No,” said Sylvia, “ I am not accustomed to that. And now 
I should like to go to Mass.” 

“ You really can’t, miss. Mile. Victoire has been back from 
Mass some time, and no one else goes to church of a week-day. 
On Sunday they all drive there at eleven, and to-morrow is Sun¬ 
day. What can I bring you now ? What will you have—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, or chocolate ? ” 

“ Couldn’t I breakfast with my cousins ? ” asked Sylvia. 

“ It isn’t the custom here, miss,” said Bertha in the tone 
of one who gives information. “ The master and mistress and 
young ladies and gentlemen all meet at twelve o’clock for the 
second breakfast, which they take together. But the first thing 
in the morning everybody takes whatever they like whenever 
they like.” 

Sylvia gave way to the established custom and thought with a 
heavy heart of the comfortable round breakfast-table in the Lehr- 
bachs’ house. Somehow then her beautiful room charmed her 
less than on the previous evening. She went on with her unpack¬ 
ing, putting the things away in the drawers and wardrobes, whilst 
Bertha lent her a helpful hand. At last Bertha asked : “ Is that 
all?” 

“ Yes,” answered Sylvia, somewhat ashamed. “ I have been a 
year in mourning for my mother, and shall be nearly another for 
my father; and in mourning you don’t want many clothes.” 

“Two whole years in black!” exclaimed Bertha, disgusted. 
“We have no such custom here. Mourning is worn for six 
weeks. What would the shop people do with all their pretty 
things, if people wore mourning for years ? ” 

“ Pretty things belong to gay, happy people,” answered Syl¬ 
via, and two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ O miss! you will be so happy and so gay here,” said Ber¬ 
tha consolingly. Then she flew away, and soon came back with 
Sylvia’s breakfast. 

“ Isn’t this a lovely service, miss ? ” she began. “ It matches 
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your room and is of little roses. Wherever you look here you 
see roses.” But in spite of the roses on hangings, papering, and 
china, Sylvia was sad. 

Then a knock was heard at the door, and scarcely had Sylvia 
time to say, “ Come in,” when a girl ran into the room, gave Syl¬ 
via a hug, and said : 

“ So here you are ! I am so glad, and so glad, too, that you 
are going to stay. I am Isidora. We are going to be very, very 
great friends, aren’t we ? ” 

“ Indeed we are,” said Sylvia warmly. 

“ How do you like your room ? Isn’t it too pretty ? Can you 
understand Valentine’s not finding it elegant enough ? But your 
blotting-book there is very old ; it spoils the look of the nice writ¬ 
ing-table. I will give you another one.” 

“ No, please don’t,” exclaimed Sylvia. “ It was my poor 
mother’s blotting-book, so I like to use it on her account.” 

“ Well, at least put it inside, so that it mayn’t be seen,” replied 
Isidora, who carried out her own advice before Sylvia could stop 
her. 

Another knock was heard at the door. Mile. Victoire appear¬ 
ed. She came to inquire after Sylvia and to fetch her to her 
aunt. But as Mile. Victoire spoke French with her soft, short, 
Parisian accent, whereas Sylvia was accustomed only to the hard 
French of the Rhine, she was obliged to think twice if she had 
understood correctly, and Isidora had time to ask laughingly, 
“ Can’t you speak French ?” 

“It seems I can’t,” said Sylvia somewhat impatiently, whilst 
Isidora took her by the arm upstairs to Frau Prost. 

Sylvia had never before been in a really large and fashionable 
house. Everything seemed to her regal in its magnificence, from 
the carpet on the stairs, the waxed floors, the large panes of glass, 
to the luxurious furniture, pictures, and mirrors in massive gold 
frames. She felt that she was a stranger in the midst of all these 
splendors, and she was frightened and constrained as she entered 
her aunt’s room. 

Frau Geheime-Commerzienrath Prost—or, as she styled her¬ 
self for short, Frau Geheimrathin*—was still a very pretty woman, 
with delicately carved features, rich flaxen hair, and a dazzling 
complexion. Except for the departed freshness of early youth, 
and a portliness which does not generally belong to it, she might 
well have held her own among youthful beauties. Her face ex¬ 
pressed a kindly repose. She looked as if she were preserved in 

* We shall drop this Germanism in the narrative. 
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easy-goingness, and as if nothing by any possibility could act 
upon her as a disturbing element. You would have said that she 
was perfectly satisfied with herself and with everything and 
everybody belonging to her, and that she would allow absolutely 
nothing to come between her and her comfortable equilibrium of 
mind. 

“ Come here, my love,” she said kindly, and drew Sylvia 
towards her on the chaise-longue. “ Sit down by me. Don’t cry. 
You shall be like my own child—quite my third daughter. What 
would you like to do best? Would you like to see my dia¬ 
monds? It will amuse you, won’t it? It kills time very plea¬ 
santly. Afterwards we will talk about your dress. Of course 
your poor father never troubled himself about it. We will see 
about it, won’t we, love ? Isidora, go and call your sister. Val¬ 
entine and Sylvia must renew each other’s acquaintance.” 

Frau Frost got up, opened the double lock of a magnificent 
case of vieux lacque, pressed a secret door, and took out a crystal 
drawer lined with dark crimson velvet. Rows of pearls of various 
sizes and a mass of ornaments stood out beautifully on the vel¬ 
vet, but vanished like stars before the sun as she opened a sec¬ 
ond drawer in which lay her diamonds and precious stones on 
black velvet. As she displayed her treasures she told Sylvia 
when her husband had given them to her and upon what festive 
occasions she had worn them. Sylvia was so taken up in admir¬ 
ing that she was positively glad when Isidora appeared, saying : 

“ Valentine cannot possibly come now, for she is writing to 
Goldisch.” 

“ Very well,” said Frau Prost abstractedly, whilst she went on 
to tell her niece the names of the different stones and their his¬ 
tory. Isidora betook herself to her own concerns, but Mile. Vic- 
toire came in, and Frau Prost roused herself, saying to Sylvia: 

“ Keep to my jewels, love.” 

Then she went back to her chaise-longue and began to busy 
herself with dress matters till Mile. Victoire was relieved by that 
equally important individual, the housekeeper, and the house¬ 
keeper in her turn by the butler, after whom appeared the super¬ 
lative degree of importance, the chef. Frau Prost had something 
to say to each of them, and something particular. She was an 
intelligent mistress, well versed in the machinery of her house. 
She saw to its daily regularity, and consequently had daily inter¬ 
views with its four pillars. She had her say either in praise or 
blame; she ordered this or that, and decided things herself— 
duties which she discharged coolly enough, but not without 
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shrewdness and determination. Her natural turn and her home¬ 
ly education gave her much cleverness in this department_a 

talent which no one appreciated more than her husband. He 
boasted that his household was excellently, nay, perfectly man¬ 
aged, and that he was not bothered with its details. 

Time went by. Sylvia was still sitting before the diamonds. 
One quarter of an hour passed after the other. Her aunt paid 
no attention to her; her cousins kept away. She began to find it 
very stupid, and then she grew very sad. What was it to her to 
sit before jewels which were laid on crimson damask, or to let 
her feet sink on a Smyrna carpet ? She was alone, and the feel¬ 
ing of loneliness pressed on her heart. She stared at the dia¬ 
monds without seeing them, and her thoughts flew away to her 
far-off home. 

“ Sylvia, my love, are you still there ? ” said her aunt all at 
once when the chef had gone. “ That is just what I want. You 
shall be my little secretary. Valentine used to be, but now that 
she is engaged she spends all the morning writing to Goldisch, 
although she sees him every evening. Now, you shall take her 
place. Sit down at the table, love, and write what I dictate.” 

Sylvia obeyed, quite pleased to have something to do, and her 
aunt told her how to word a note, in which she made over her 
box at the opera that evening to a fashionable lady. 

“We are not going to the theatre to-night,” said Frau Prost 
to Sylvia, “for Valentine thinks we have seen the piece already 
about fifty times. I have been so immensely to the theatre in my 
life that one thing is the same as the other to me. It seems to 
me always a farce, only in one there is singing, in another danc¬ 
ing, in a third talking. One is as stupid as the other.” 

“ Stupid ! ” cried out Sylvia in utter amazement. “ Why, Aunt 
Teresa, I thought it was something quite wonderful.” 

“ Oh! yes, that is what all young people think,” said her aunt 
kindly. “ It is one of their favorite pleasures, and I don’t grudge 
it to them. But when one has been to the theatre for twenty 
years one begins to be a little weary of it.” 

It struck twelve, and hardly had the last stroke died away 
when the doors opened right and left and all the family came in: 
Herr Prost with Aurel, the eldest son ; the two daughters; the 
tutor with Edgar, his pupil of eleven ; and Miss Wilmot with 
little Harry, who was only five. Thus it was at long intervals', 
that Frau Prost, who never hurried or tired herself, had had her 
children. 

“ Why, here is Sylvia,” said Herr Prost, surveying his shy 
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niece with his dark, shrewd eye, and kissing her on the fore¬ 
head. “ You ought to have been called fairy.” 

Then he kissed his daughters, who wished him good-morning, 
and Aurel, in shaking Sylvia’s hand, asked her if she remembered 
him from ten years ago. She said warmly that she did. Valen¬ 
tine’s greeting was cold and constrained ; Edgar took small no¬ 
tice of her, and Harry none at all. They all went into the din¬ 
ing-room. The talk was of all manner of things and people. 
Sylvia found herself in quite a strange world which offered no 
point of sympathy with her past. Suddenly Herr Prost exclaim¬ 
ed: “ Sylvia, my little fairy, mark what I say. You must put 
aside your mourning. You may wear a black silk gown for a 
fortnight, but longer I will not have that frightful black before 
my eyes. At the end of the fortnight you must put on colors 
like your cousins. It shall not be said that you are our Cinde¬ 
rella.” 

He did not mean to be unkind, but his voice had a harshness 
about it which said plainly that he was accustomed to blind obe- 
1 dience. His very features and expression denoted the same hard- 
and-fast determination, and his whole being was imperious. The 
stern expression disappeared only when he was in a particularly 
good temper, and even then it did not give way to anything more 
attractive. Sylvia did not dream of opposition, but she blushed 
because she was conscious of wounded feelings. 

“You need not mind about your clothes, my love,” said her 
aunt, upon whom the blush was not lost, but who saw in it a dif¬ 
ferent cause. “ I will undertake everything.” 

This was meant kindly, but it did not in the least lessen the 
sense of humiliation which pressed upon Sylvia. She sat there, 
silent and quiet, wishing herself away, if only it might have been 
under the Lehrbachs’ homely roof instead of with strange peo¬ 
ple who had no right to order things of her that wounded her 
feelings. 

Luncheon was over in half an hour. Herr Prost went back 
to his office with Aurel. Edgar with his tutor, and Harry with 
Miss Wilmot, betook themselves to their daily constitutional. 
Valentine and Isidora followed Frau Prost, and so did Sylvia. 
Then began an interminable chatter between mother and daugh¬ 
ters. First of all they talked of the dresses which they were to 
wear at their three-o’clock drive, and from that they turned to 
their evening toilets, and then matters appertaining to Valentine’s 
trousseau were discussed. 

Frau Prost’s good looks had descended to her sons. The 
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daughters were like their father, with his dark hair and eyes, but 
without his penetrating expression. Valentine had that sort oi 
indolent mannerism which belongs to young people who are vain 
or have not much sense; their pretensions are too great for their 
nature, therefore they are simply silly. Development might 
still do much for Isidora, who was only sixteen and had not 
made her appearance in society ; but as yet, with her sharp fea¬ 
tures and her hard expression, she was even less good-looking 
than Valentine. Neither of them had managed* to learn much, 
still less had they any desire to learn. They spoke English and 
French perfectly, and that was quite enough for them. Any sort 
of mental effort implied discomfort, and, as true daughters of their 
mother, they made a point of avoiding discomfort. Any fancy 
work which was fashionable at the time supplied the sisters with 
a chief and favorite occupation during their home hours. Valen¬ 
tine was allowed to read novels—a privilege not as yet extended 
to Isidora, who made up for it by quietly taking off to her room 
and studying the pages of numberless newspapers which she 
found lying about in the drawing-room or in her mother’s rooms.' 
This was the only reading she had ever taken to kindly. Frau 
Prost did not observe her daughters’ want of education. Could 
they not write her notes in three languages, and, when 
they felt so inclined, read books in three languages ? That 
was enough for her and for them. Their father had never 
troubled himself about their bringing-up. He thought deep 
study exceedingly unnecessary for girls. If they knew how 
to behave themselves and how to converse in a drawing¬ 
room, and if they could ride and dance well, they did not need 
other qualifications, in his opinion, for he would never have 
thought of discussing serious topics with a woman. If in society 
he ever happened to address his small talk to one who showed 
signs of culture, he condemned her as pretentious and tiresome. 
But although he contented himself with the three-language sys¬ 
tem as representing his daughters’ intellectual acquirements, he 
could have wished them to have musical talents, because music is 
a drawing-room accomplishment. However, Valentine’s strum¬ 
ming was out of the question, and Isidora had quite given up the 
piano. But he took consolation over their shortcomings. His 
money had a far more delicious ring in his ears than the music¬ 
making of all the virtuosi in Europe, and he knew that other 
people’s ears were similarly constituted. He would much rather 
his daughters had their mother’s domestic turn, for that is of 
practical use under the most favorable circumstances. Order, 
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regularity, and the well-measured swing of a large establishment, 
both in detail and as a whole, are produced by such a taste. Un¬ 
fortunately, his daughters showed no aptitude in this direction. 
Once he said impatiently to Valentine : “ Do you suppose life is 
a kind of fairy-land, where you have nothing to do but open your 
mouth to catch roast pigeons ? ” 

“ Up till now, papa, this has been very much the case, and I 
don’t see why it shouldn’t be,” she answered. 

“ I only hope her husband will teach her what she ought to 
know in his interests," muttered Herr Prostto himself. “ My wife 
herself has learnt a great deal in this matter.” He forgot to reckon 
his wife’s bringing-up in very narrow circumstances, and her small 
pretensions and modest, or at least unextravagant, habits in con¬ 
sequence, and that his daughters had his very luxury to thank for 
their indolence. In any matter which touched her vanity Valen¬ 
tine showed the liveliest interest, and this was apparent in the 
talk with her mother, to which Sylvia listened in silence, and to 
which Isidora contributed her word. As Frau Prost went to 
work in a very leisurely manner, and took time to consider every¬ 
thing she did, she spent hours in deciding what might have been 
settled in a few minutes. She was very punctual in duties which 
were part of family life, but between whiles she was altogether 
wasteful of time. Consequently she never got through the day’s 
programme, and, being thus always behindhand, she fancied her¬ 
self overpowered with business, without for that reason ever 
allowing herself to be hurried beyond her leisurely pace. 

A servant came in with an enormous bouquet of beautiful 
flowers for Valentine from Herr Goldisch, who sent to ask after 
her. Valentine flew to her room, brought back a note already 
written, and gave it to the servant as her answer. 

“ Very nice, isn’t it, for a girl to get a bouquet every day from 
her intended, especially at this time of year, when flowers are 
so rare? ” said Isidora. “ It is a very pretty attention. But it is 
uncommonly hard upon the bride to be obliged to write a note of 
thanks every day.” 

“ It is no hardship to me,” said Valentine. “ I write because 
I wish to make my future husband understand me as I really 
am.” 

“ So you may ; but haven’t you got a nice long life before you 
to do it in ? ” 

“ How many marriages there are where neither husband nor 
wife know or understand each other! ” exclaimed Valentine sen¬ 
timentally. 
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“ Perhaps there are,” replied Isidora. “/only know that this 
perpetual writing would bore me extremely. Wouldn’t it you, 
Sylvia ? ” 

“ I have never thought about it,” said Sylvia indifferently. 

“ Mamma, Sylvia finds it verj' stupid with us,” said Isidora; 
“ just see how tired she looks.” 

“ It is yesterday’s journey,” said Frau Prost. 

“ And doing nothing,” added Sylvia with determination. “I 
am not accustomed to sit like this with my hands before me. I 
used always to be doing something.” 

“ What ? ” asked Isidora curiously. 

“ Oh ! housekeeping or needlework. I can make dresses and 
linen, and I know how to knit and embroider. That made a 
change. Then I had to keep the accounts.” 

“ There I see your dear mother’s hand,” interrupted Frau 
Prost with much emotion. 

“ But can you also speak and write English and French ?” ask¬ 
ed Isidora. 

“ I have learnt, but the accent is what I lack, and I have no 
practice in writing.” 

“We will see about that, love,” said her aunt kindly. “ Miss 
Wilmot shall give you an English lesson every day, and you can 
chatter away in French to your heart’s content with Mile. Vic- 
toire, who is a very respectable, well-educated person with a 
Parisian accent.” 

Sylvia expressed her thanks by a kiss. 

“ You forget, mamma, that Sylvia would also like some sewing 
and some knitting,” said Isidora scornfully. 

, “Yes, I should like something to do with my fingers," said 
Sylvia simply. “ I never find time long when they are busy.” 

“ You have only to apply to Mile. Victoire, love. She will 
find you some work. She is industry itself. She works for the 
church in her free time—at her own expense, of course, not at 
mine; for I have such enormous sums to spend in dress, and the 
demands made upon my purse by daily increasing distress are so 
great, that I can’t allow myself to think of poor churches.” 

Again the servant appeared, this time to announce the car¬ 
riage. 

“ What! three o’clock already ? ” said Frau Prost in astonish¬ 
ment. “ Go and get your things on, children. But you, Sylvia, 
would rather stay at home, I am sure, on account of your mourn¬ 
ing. I will send Mile. Victoire to you.” 

Sylvia was very much pleased at this proposition and at the 
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thought of having something, to do. Life and the world were 
new to her. She was all alive, ready to work, anxious to learn, 
and not without sufficient vanity to make her rebel at being left 
entirely in the background. However, she herself was not con¬ 
scious of this motive. As she gave her pretty room another look 
she thought to herself that she only wanted settled occupation 
to make her feel at home, as her aunt was really kind. In this 
frame of mind she sat down at her elegant writing-table, took out 
the blotting-book which Isidora had put away, and began a long 
letter to Frau von Lehrbach. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A GOLD COIN’ AND THREE HUNDRED FRANCS. 


Mlle. Victoire was a person who was respected to a certain 
extent, both up and down stairs, for her extreme goodness and 
conscientiousness. Frau Prost had never heard or made a com¬ 
plaint about her during all the seven years she had lived with 
them. Her peaceful nature and wonderful cleverness with her 
fingers, her readiness to serve, which was never at fault, made 
her a perfect treasure. But, treasure as she was. she had a shady 
side, fortunately one which elicited respect even from those who 
made fun of it. Mlle. Victoire was an excellent Catholic, and the 
Prost family were only nominal Catholics. 

Herr Prost was a free-thinker, who took something from va¬ 
rious systems. Thus, he was an Epicurean in his zest for the 
world, a Stoic in his indifference to everything which did not put 
him out, a sceptic in all those things which baffled the reason¬ 
ing of the five senses. He had passed many years in Paris un¬ 
der Louis Philippe, the citizen-king, who was pleased to fancy 
that indifference in religious things, combined with care for ma¬ 
terial matters, were the most enduring supports of the throne. 
The revolution of 1848 opened his eyes. But Herr Prost, who 
had made his fortune at this particular time without suffering de¬ 
thronement, took his household gods and his views back to his 
native town, and found that he was as comfortable there as he 
had previously been in Paris. There was, therefore, not the 
least necessity for altering his philosophical notions of human life 
and of the end of man. His allowing his children to be baptized 
as Catholics was the only token to the world that he had once 
upon a time been baptized as one himself; and even this was a 
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concession to his wife, who, out of a lingering regard for the 
pious practices of her early youth, kept within the church, and 
that was all. She did the very least that was necessary in order 
to remain within its pale. She went to the sacraments at Easter 
and to Mass on Sundays—when it suited her; and of course upon 
occasions it did not suit her—in travelling, for instance, or in very 
cold weather, or during the summer in the country, where their 
property happened to be in a Protestant neighborhood. It was 
also a mhtter of course that she took useful people where she 
found them. Edgar’s tutor was a Lutheran, and Miss Wilmot 
was a Calvinist. The tutor hated Miss Wilmot’s creed, and she 
his. But both were of one mind in their horror of Popery, and 
each made the same unmistakably clear to the pupil. It was 
only to be expected that children reared in a similar atmosphere 
should display a thorough indifference to doctrine; nor was it 
very extraordinary, under the circumstances, that Valentine had 
engaged herself to Herr Goldisch without bestowing a moment's 
attention on the fact of his being a Protestant. But Aurel Prost, 
the eldest son, was quite different to the others, whose lukewarm 
superficiality he did not share. Who could have explained how 
it was so, or even how it could be so ? Nature and grace have 
their favorites. If he had been true to his education Aurel at 
two-and-twenty must have been a worn-out, vain, and heartless 
fop. He was just the contrary. He had a loving nature, an un¬ 
derstanding of higher things, and a need of religion. He did not 
find money-making its own reward. Dreams of purer happiness 
floated before him, though they were somewhat vague, for he 
wanted energy and could not lay claim to a strong character. 
The drowsy influence of daily comfort and constant prosperity 
asserted itself even in him, and prevented him from getting to 
that strong effort which fears no weariness in pursuing the wish- 
ed-for ertd clearlv seen and loved. Aurel was an ardent Catholic. 
He knew his religion and honored the church’s commandments, 
though human respect at times might prevent him from fulfilling 
them—a pusillanimity also in keeping with his character. He 
feared his tyrannical father’s wrath and his easy-going mother’s 
tongue, not without a prick of conscience at his own cowardice. 
Aurel was the only one of the family who did not think himself 
perfect and did not look upon material comfort as happiness. 

These were the details which Sylvia heard when Mile. Vic- 
toire came to her room, commissioned by Frau Prost to see 
about her clothes. In a fortnight she was to be abundantly pro¬ 
vided with morning and evening, walking and ball, dresses, and 
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Mile. Victoire was to take her orders. Sylvia interrupted Vic- 
toire by saying : “ Before we talk about this I must ask you to 
take me to Mass every morning. From a child I have always 
been accustomed to go, and I should like to keep to it” 

Victoire was by no means pretty, but when Sylvia said this 
an expression of surprise so joyful lit up her face that it made her 
look beautiful. 

“ How pleased I should be to do it! ” she answered. “ I am 
only afraid that it will be impossible, because you would be 
obliged to get up at six, as I have to be back at half-past seven.” 

“ I am always up at six, because at home they used to be," 
said Sylvia. “ Then we breakfasted and went to Mass. It was 
part of the day.” 

“ But then I’m sure that you used not to go to bed at mid¬ 
night and at two and three o’clock in the morning, as they often 
do here in the season.” 

“Two or three o’clock in the morning!” exclaimed Sylvia 
with secret dismay. “ No, indeed. I never went to bed so late 
in my life, unless it was when I had to sit up with my father and 
mother,” she added sadly. 

“ So, miss, you see it won’t do,” said Victoire compassionately. 

“ But you can do it, and you have to wait up for my aunt,” 
argued Sylvia. 

“ That’s true, miss; but then I must tell you that Mass is not 
only' part of my day: it makes my life.” 

“ And what does my aunt say to that? " asked Sylvia eagerly. 

“ She has got accustomed to my peculiar ways, as they don’t 
in the least hinder my service to her.” 

“ Is my uncle a Catholic? ” asked Sylvia simply. 

“Yes,” answered Victoire with constraint, “but I think—that 
is, it seems hard for a great many people, and in particular cir¬ 
cumstances, to live up to their belief in a Protestant town.” 

Sylvia opened her eyes wide. 

“ Yes," continued Victoire, “ fasting and abstinence days are 
supposed to put company out, and people think they must do as 
they see others do in society. You will hear many things of this 
kind, miss. But please tell me how many morning-dresses you 
would like. Your aunt is going to buy' the material. She likes 
doing it, but I have to reckon the quantity', as it would bother 
her." 

Sylvia felt that in this all-important matter Victoire needed 
to be doubly careful in speaking of a master and mistress whose 
views were so different from her own, and so she had turned to 
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• * * * » 
dications of the general tone of the house. Victoire let them 

drop with much discretion, so that it should not come upon her 
by surprise. In this way she discovered that Herr Goldisch was 
a Protestant. 

“ But, except for that, I believe he is an excellent gentleman,” 
said Mile. Victoire. 

“ But Valentine might have married an excellent Catholic,” 
suggested Sylvia. 

To this Victoire made no reply. She contented herself with 
stating facts. They ended by settling that Sylvia should go 
with Victoire to Mass, and that she should embroider an altar- 
cloth. 

On coming in from her drive Frau Prost went into Sylvia’s 
room and threw herself exhausted upon the chaise-longue. 

How fortunate you are, love, to sit there quietly at your 
writing-table, whilst I am quite worn out! ” 

“ Haven’t you been out driving, auntie ? ” asked Sylvia. 

“ Out driving ! ” sighed Frau Prost. “ I had not even time 
to get some fresh air in the Park. Just listen. Happily three 
ladies were not at home, so I got off with cards. But Frau von 
A. saw me, because she was ill, and I found Frau von B. at her 
house. Frau von B. asked me if I shouldn’t like to go with her 
to see Herr C.’s studio. He is a famous sculptor. Of course 
I didn’t want to go at all. I can’t see anything to rave about in 
these marble figures; but Valentine was dying to go, and fancied 
Herr C. was a celebrity every one ought to know. So off we 
drove to him. Before we went into the studio Herr von D. 
came out to tell us there was nothing ■worth seeing in it, and that 
we had better drive to the Portuguese who has arrived with 
some beautiful monkeys and serpents. Isidora immediately be¬ 
gan to be enthusiastic about monkeys, and Valentine gave way. 
So then we went there. Herr von D. got into the carriage with 
us. We left Frau von B. in the lurch, and drove to the Portu¬ 
guese, who really has a quantity of pretty birds and monkeys. 
There was a crowd of people there, amongst them the Belgian 
ambassadress with all her children. I always get into a fright 
when I see her, because she is continually at me for her good 
works. It was just as I thought. She came up to me and said : 
‘ How glad I am to see you ! I shall take possession of you to 
show you the house we have got for the Visitation nuns, that you 
may see how many things are still wanting.’ And without more 
ado she sends her children home in the carriage, hardly leaves 
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me time to buy two beautiful monkeys, finds them atrociously 
dear—just fancy, monkeys from a virgin forest in another hemi¬ 
sphere, Brazil, atrociously dear at twelve pounds each ! Why, 
they are as cheap as dirt—and, in short, she gets into my carriage, 
leaves Herr von D., poor man, to do as he may, and takes me to 
the world’s end to see a house which is going to be a convent. 
Then, going up and down stairs, she pesters me for money, which 
of course I cannot refuse the Belgian ambassadress. But who 
wants her to bring nuns to this Protestant country ? Let her be 
content with Belgium. Well, I had to give her a piece of gold, 
take her home, give up my drive, and now, though I am dead 
tired, I must go to dress and make myself pleasant, as we have 
twenty people coming to dinner.” 

“Dear Aunt Teresa,” said Sylvia quickly, “I am sure you 
will allow me not to appear at dinner till I have left off my 
mourning. My uncle can’t bear black, and I don’t want to vex 
him.” 

“ Very well, my love, that is thoughtful of you. For the 
next fortnight you may have your dinner with Harry. But 
after that you must dine with us, and from now you must appear 
regularly at luncheon.” 

Frau Prost went away to discharge her heavy duties, and 
Sylvia congratulated herself on her aunt’s great kindness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 

PART I.—EARLY YOUTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE THIRTEENTH OF OCTOBER. 1858. 

Ten o’clock struck. It was a stormy night. The wind sighed 
and moaned, the rain fell in loud and heavy drops from the dark 
sky above, but the noisy whistle which announced the arrival of 
a train overpowered the voice of the raging elements, and the 
train rolled slowly into the brilliantly-lighted station. The guards 
opened the carriages; out tumbled the travellers, and then be¬ 
gan the thickly-packed crowd, the pushing, squeezing, searching, 
calling, and moving-about which always follow upon the arrival 
at its destination of a train from a distance, and which are ex. 
ceedingly aggravated when its destination is the capital and the 
hour of its arrival the evening. In the midst of a general con¬ 
fusion, in which people have no eyes for their neighbors, except 
it be to seek out their own party or acquaintances in the crowd, 
a young person suitably but quietly dressed escaped observation. 
She was standing on the platform and calling out from time to 
time into the busy hum the words “ Miss Sylvia.” No notice 
was vouchsafed to her appeal, till at last a guard came up to her 
and said in a grumbling tone: 

“ Now, then, miss, what’s all this noise about ? Stand out of 
the way.” 

“ Don’t, Mr. Guard,” she replied in a tone which asked for 
sufferance. “ I am here to meet a lady whom I don’t know at 
all, and who doesn’t know me, for she is coming from a dis¬ 
tance.” 

“So you stand there and make that noise? T tere's no sense 
in it.” 

“ Very much, Mr. Guard; for who is likely to be called ‘ Syl¬ 
via’ here? Nobody. So I call out Miss Sylvia and think that 
she will hear me in the end.” 

“As the lady comes from a distance, she will have luggage 
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will be sure to find her.” 

“ Thank you,” she replied, and she hurried in the given di¬ 
rection till she came upon a compact mass of people who were 
eagerly trying to secure their boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, band- 
boxes, and travelling-bags. 

Again she called out “ Miss Sylvia,” and this time she fol¬ 
lowed up the words by an exclamation of joyful surprise, for she 
discovered a young lady who was looking about her in bewilder¬ 
ment. She was dressed entirely in black and seemed tired and 
done up, as if she had had a hard day’s journey. 

“ I wonder whether you are ‘ Miss Sylvia,’ niece to Mr. 
Privy Counsellor Prost ? If you are I am here to fetch you. ” 

“ I am,” rejoined the young lady. 

“Quick with your luggage ticket. What have you? Two 
boxes. Wait here and look alter your purse, bag, and umbrella. 
There are all kinds of people about.” 

A few minutes later Sylvia was sitting next to her active com¬ 
panion in the carriage which had been waiting, and driving 
through the bright and dazzling streets to Herr Prost’s house. 

“ Are you my aunt’s maid ? ” she asked timidly. 

“ Not maid,” was the answer. “ Mile. Victoire is your aunt’s 
maid, and Mile. Josephine, a real Parisian, is maid to the two 
young ladies. I am the wardrobe-keeper, or, if you like, third 
lady’s maid.” 

“ And what is your name ? ” 

“ My name is Bertha, if you please—Bertha Lindner—and I 
belong to this place.” 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Bertha, for taking so much 
trouble for me. How glad I was when you found me out! It 
is so horrid to arrive at a crowded station late in the evening.” 

“ To be sure, such business does not belong to my work," an¬ 
swered Bertha somewhat condescending^. “ On an ordinary 
day a servant in livery would have gone to fetch you. But to¬ 
day there is a grand dinner in honor of Miss Valentine’s engage¬ 
ment, so no servant could leave home." 

“ Grand di mer ! Oh ! dear, and must I go into that ? ” asked 
Sylvia in a fright. 

“Make yourself easy, miss,” replied Bertha in a patronizing 
tone. “ Your aunt gave orders that you should be taken direct¬ 
ly to your room and go to bed, if you like.” 

“ Whom is my cousin engaged to ? ” asked Sylvia, set at ease 
by this information. 
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“ To an immensely rich Herr Goldisch, from Hamburg.” 

‘‘Goldisch? Doesn’t that sound like a Jewish name?" said 
Sylvia simply. 

“ I beg your' pardon, miss; it sounds English. Herr Gold¬ 
isch is really English by birth, and Miss Valentine has al¬ 
ready said that she will always write Goldish without the c; 
then nobody can doubt about its being English. For the matter 
of that, Jews are human beings, and often very rich ones.” 

Sylvia had nothing to say to this. “ But I am surprised,” 
she remarked, “ at a grand dinner on a Friday.” 

“ Do you, then, look upon Friday as an unlucky day, like Jose¬ 
phine?” asked Bertha with some compassion, “/don’t. But I 
must say that I think the number 13 is unlucky, and it makes us 
very unhappy that the engagement is kept to-day ; Josephine dis¬ 
likes it because it is Friday, and I because it is the 13th of Octo¬ 
ber. Yes, indeed, miss, I must tell you that I felt quite a turn 
when I saw ‘No. 13’ on your boxes. You come to the house 
with ‘No. 13’; that is very unfortunate for you and means 
nothing good. Date and luggage agree.” 

Before Sylvia had time to give a reassuring answer the car¬ 
riage drew up before a large house whose entrance and first 
story were brilliantly lighted up. The concierge in liver}' receiv¬ 
ed Sylvia with a majestical respect; men were at hand to carry 
the luggage, and Bertha led the young girl up a back staircase to 
the room prepared for her. 

“ Oh ! how pretty,” Sylvia cried out in joyful surprise as she 
walked in and set herself down comfortably on the luxurious chaise- 
longue. And certainly the room deserved her exclamation. It was 
rather low, being on the entresol, but, combined with the hospita¬ 
ble lamp, the cheerful fire, the delicate perfume of vanilla suffused 
by pastilles, this served rather to increase the feeling of comfort. 
Besides comfort an atmosphere of elegant cosiness was furthered by 
white portieres set off with small bouquets of roses, rich curtains, 
lined with corresponding pink calico, to windows and alcove, a 
downy carpet, a large mirror, and costly furniture. The con¬ 
trast between the raw, gray, damp journey and the room hence¬ 
forth to be hers, where all was light, warm, and downy, acted so 
powerfully on Sylvia that, after the first impulse of pleased sur¬ 
prise, she fell to weeping. 

In the meantime Bertha had drawn back the curtains from 
the alcove, put some wood on the fire, and looked to see if the 
windows were fast closed behind their curtains. At last she said 
consolingly : “ Don’t cry, miss. It is indeed very sad to be an 
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orphan, but look how pretty everything is here, all white and pink. 
Isn’t the border of the dressing-table beautiful ? And just look 
how comfortable these two cupboards in the alcove are. But 
now you must be hungry. I will go and fetch you some roast 
meat, or cutlet, or whatever else the cook has, in no time.” 

“ I only want some tea,” said Sylvia, struggling to steady her 
voice. 

“No, miss, that won’t do. You must eat some meat after 
your long journey, or you will be tired out.” 

“ No, thank you, Bertha. On Friday Catholics mayn’t eat 
meat.” 

“ My goodness, miss! you are just such a Catholic as Mile. 
Victoire,” rejoined Bertha, quite perturbed. “ I didn’t know it. 
I will see about the tea.” 

She went off busily, and Sylvia remained alone. Alone she 
was in the bustling town, in the large house, in her pretty room 
—quite alone. The consciousness of her lonely position pressed 
upon her heart like a dead weight, and she was torn by sharp 
homesickness. 

But whither would her homesickness have led her? What 
could her native place offer her ? What had she in the small 
town where she was born and where her parents had lived? 
Five graves—nothing more. She had no home. But there were 
her childhood’s playmates, her guardian, well-known faces—alto¬ 
gether a dear spot; and Sylvia wished for a pair of wings to fly 
out of the charming pink and white room to the very ordinary 
apartment she had lately been sharing with her guardian’s three 
daughters. Above her on the first floor she heard the hum of 
voices, the coming and going of people, the scraping of chairs, 
suggestive of a large party. Everywhere there was movement, 
everywhere people—in the courtyard, in the streets, in the house 
—and she, as it were between the inner and outer world, was 
alone. If she might only have seen her aunt for a minute and 
been allowed to kiss her, or if her aunt had only come to her or 
sent for her to give her a quiet welcome ! Her heart beat as the 
door opened, poor child! It was Bertha. 

“ Here, miss, I bring you something to eat: tea, boiled eggs, 
preserved fruits, cream, and pastry. Now try to enjoy it,” said 
Bertha, as she spread the things out in their nice order. “ I am 
sure you must be dreadfully tired, coming from the other side of 
the Rhine at one stroke. But it must be fearfully dull to live so 
very far from our beautiful capital.” 

“ I have not found it so,” replied Sylvia. 
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“ But were there a theatre, and opera, and ballet there, and 
gas-lights and wonderful shops, and such things inside, too ? ” 

Sylvia was obliged to own that there was no one of these 
things in her native place. 

“ Then, indeed, miss, you will see wonderful things here and 
learn to enjoy your life,” said Bertha with deep conviction. 

But her loquacity did not prevent her from attending to 
Sylvia, who said, quite comforted: “ Many thanks, Bertha. I give 
you too much trouble. I can do this very well myself. But do 
tell me who is next door.” 

“ Miss Isidora. Then comes Miss Wilmot with little Harry, 
then Frau Roll, the housekeeper, then we ladies’ maids, then there 
are bath and wash-rooms. That takes up the entresol. On the 
ground floor there are your uncle’s rooms and office; on the 
first floor there are your aunt’s rooms and reception-rooms; on 
the second floor there are the young gentlemen and spare rooms. 
Miss Valentine used to sleep in this room, but now she has got 
one next to her mamma, because she thought Mr. Goldisch’s bride 
ought to have silk furniture and hangings, and not remain on the 
entresol any longer. And Miss Valentine always gets her way.” 

When Sylvia was alone she took a prayer-book out of her 
bag and ran her eyes along the room and alcoves. However, 
she did not find what she sought. There were no signs of cruci¬ 
fix, religious picture, or holy-water stoup. She took out a small 
silver crucifix which her mother had always worn, put the tea-tray 
on one side of the dressing-table, and her prayer-book and crucifix 
on the other, and said to herself, quite pleased, “ This / will do for 
a little altar.” Then she knelt down devoutly to say her night 
prayers. 


CHAPTER II. 

A FORLORN ORPHAN, 


The young girl who arrived so quietly at Herr Prost’s stir¬ 
ring house was called Sylvia von Neheiin. Frau Prost was her 
mother’s sister. These two sisters had had a very different lot, and 
their paths had led far apart from each other. Both were very 
beautiful, but looks were their only dowry, as the former renown 
of an ancient lineage had long since died out and given way to the 
most modest circumstances. After an eight years’ engagement 
the elder sister married Herr von Neheim, who, as poor as she 
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herself, had only then succeeded in finding a government ap¬ 
pointment with a salary sufficient to marry upon. As it was it 
was scanty enough, and it became still further reduced by debts 
which had to be discharged. He had gone through all his 
studies and the dreary years which aspirants to state service 
without a fortune have to encounter. Had it not been for Frau 
von Neheim’s extraordinary frugality and activity the little 
household would soon have fallen into the greatest confusion; 
but, energetic as she was, with sound heart and head, she kept the 
fragile boat which carried her life’s happiness above water, and 
bore with her hypochondriacal, fitful, yet worthy husband with a 
persevering tenderness astonishing to all the world, and which 
furnished another proof of the insoluble problem how it not un- 
frequently happens that in marriage the most lovable part loves 
more than it is loved. Sylvia was the first child of this marriage. 

Five years before Sylvia’s birth Frau von Neheim’s young¬ 
est sister had already married Herr Prost, who at thirty-two, 
dazzled and charmed by her beauty, for the first time in his 
life forbore to make a profitable speculation. He met her and 
her mother by chance as he was staying with some friends in the 
country, with whom he had purposed to spend only one day. 
But he remained eight days, and at the end of that time he was 
engaged. Four weeks later he was married and on the way to 
Paris with his young wife. There he spent some years in com¬ 
munication with the largest business houses. He had a wonder¬ 
ful talent at once for seizing favorable conjunctures and for turn¬ 
ing the largest penny by them. On going to Paris he owned a 
considerable inherited fortune, and there his speculations, always 
fortunate, were sometimes brilliant. In this way he increased it 
notably, and by degrees he became a very rich man, then a mil¬ 
lionaire. As yet he had not lived up to his wealth. He was of 
opinion that he must increase his principal before he could play 
tricks with it. Then came the year 1848. The revolutions which 
were the order of the day in Europe generally, and which dis¬ 
placed so many of its great people, so far from affecting him pre¬ 
judicially, brought him an advantageous change. He got a letter 
from his native town, the capital, telling him of the bankruptcy 
of one of the largest firms, that a beautiful house was to be sold 
for a mere song, that the expectations of the liberal party were 
high, and that the time was favorable for a return to his own 
country. As soon as Herr Prost had ascertained the truth of 
this information he took his wife and children to Ems and went 
to the capital to see about his house. His wife had wished for 
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the stay at Ems because Herr and Frau von Neheim were there 
for the waters. 

The sisters had not seen each other for thirteen years. Dur- 
ing all that time the one had not left Paris and its neighborhood, 
and the other had not moved from her small town on the hazel 
banks of the Moselle. The one, with her four children and as 
many servants, abounded in Parisian elegance and English com- 
fort; the other was single-handed at Ems with her husband and 
little girl of eight, and had been obliged to leave her three little 
boys behind her at home under the charge of a trustworthy 
nurse. One was so pretty, so fresh, and so blooming that nobody 
would have thought her thirty-two, whilst the other sister was 
taken to be ten years older than she really was. The one had 
never been aroused from her apathy by any disturbing or un¬ 
comfortable occurrence; the other, with her heroic spirit, had 
lived in the midst of a thousand cares for the present and the fu¬ 
ture. But in spite of all outward and inward want of resem¬ 
blance the sisters were fond of each other and were pleased to be 
together. Not so Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. The two 
brothers-in-law took entirely opposite views in politics. Herr 
von Neheim was one of those conservatives who see the saving 
of the world in leaving respected dust on respected deeds. Herr 
Prost was a liberal of the stamp described by Eulenspiegel’s say¬ 
ing: “Give me yours ; I mean to keep what is mine.” As long 
as Herr Prost stayed at Ems Herr von Neheim used to tell his 
wife that he must give up the Cur, as it did him harm on account 
of the unceasing worry of his brother-in-law’s arguments; but 
when he was gone the hypochondriacal and peevish man began 
to complain of his sister-in-law. He called her purse-proud and 
ostentatious, and, whilst Frau von Neheim’s unselfishness did not 
grudge her sister one of the comforts of her riches, he could not 
resist many little innuendoes on the uneven division of temporal 
goods. His wife had so accustomed him to be the central figure, 
the pivot, that when Frau Prost, without making any secret of 
it, laid claim to the same position he took mortal offence and 
thought her preposterously selfish. Herr Prost left his wife free 
as to the children, the household, the daily life with its require¬ 
ments and amusements; she was entire mistress, and she de¬ 
manded to be such. She did not care to be initiated into his 
speculations and combinations, or even to cast a furtive glance 
at his money concerns. It would have appealed to her power 
of endurance, and she was no friend to endurance of any kind. 
With her things must be smoothly and leisurely done. Like a 
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ball wrapped up in velvet and silk she rolled over the soft 
carpet of her life’s course. That such a woman should have 
neither the inclination nor the habit of thinking of others ought 
to have estranged no one, except, indeed, a brother-in-law of 
Herr von Neheim’s character. Every day discord was at 
work, though, to be sure, it preyed upon nothing more serious 
than a drive one day or a donkey party the next—small things 
which simply aroused much astonishment in Frau Prost’s mind. 
But they were quite enough to upset Herr von Neheim, and he 
was glad when his stay at Ems came to an end. Frau Prost, 
who had gone to Ems only for her sister’s sake, betook herself 
to a rented country-house in Rheingau for the late summer, and 
invited Frau von Neheim to visit her there. 

“ And what is to become of our children ?” asked Herr von 
Neheim peevishly. 

“Why, Clara will bring them," said Frau Prost. 

“And what am I to do?” he exclaimed in the same tone. 

“ Well, you will come with Clara, I imagine." 

“ And my deeds?” he said with increasing impetuosity. 

“You can bring them with you, too,” she said peaceably. 

“And my sessions, too? No, this won’t do,” he blurted out. 

“You won’t let me put a word in,” said Frau von Neheim, 
laughing, “ or I should have declined your kind invitation at once, 
dear Teresa, as we are not easily moved.” 

Thereupon Frau Prost was satisfied, and the sisters parted 
never to meet again. 

Frau Prost went from her villeggiatura at Eltville to her 
beautiful town-residence, and Frau von Neheim returned to her 
modest housekeeping. A life of luxury, expenditure, and enter¬ 
tainment on the largest scale began for Frau Prost, but sorrow 
followed upon sorrow for Frau von Neheim, who lost her three 
sons in the course of time. Then she herself began to ail, and 
when Sylvia was scarcely seventeen years old the poor mother 
died. This was too much for Herr von Neheim. Only then he 
found out what he had lost in her and how much he had loved her. 
His fancifulness had clouded over his affection; but now that this 
crowning grief, following upon his earlier bereavements, absorbed 
his whims and caprices, he realized for the first time what his 
love had been. He was inconsolable, and in his selfishness he 
chose to be inconsolable. 

Sylvia had a dreary life all alone with her father, whom, on 
account of his uncertain temper, she had always rather feared 
than loved. Frau von Neheim would say to her children : 
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“ Poor papa has a headache and is tired with his work, so 
you mustn’t bother him on any account. When you see him you 
mustn’t squabble, or call out, or talk so much.” The children 
would obey their kind and loving mother, feeling very sorry for 
“ poor papa,” and they would hush their talk when he came in, 
and be shy before him. They were glad to break loose from him, 
because he frightened away their childish pleasure. Although 
as Sylvia grew older, and her mother encouraged her to more 
freedom, she got a little more accustomed to him, yet she never 
felt quite herself with her father. And when, after her mother’s 
death, she saw how he shut himself up in his grief, she fell back 
again into the old shyness, which at times became an overpower¬ 
ing constraint. But even in his sorrow he was faithful to his 
methodical habits, so that Sylvia saw him only at meal-time and 
during the walk which she had been used to take with him for 
several years. Generally his conversation with her then amounted 
to two or three remarks about the weather or some household 
matter, but sometimes he would bitterly complain of his disappoint¬ 
ed life, of his toiling, poverty-stricken youth, of the long years 
during which his promised bride had waited for him in her 
bloom, of his small means, of the ill-health which had hindered 
him from getting on in his career, and of the consequent cares 
which had been so many nails, perhaps, in his dear wife’s coffin. 
What could Sylvia answer ? God rules over such circumstances, 
and she felt it, but she never even dreamed of saying it in so 
many words. Sometimes she would cry over her poor father’s 
troubles, and sometimes she would answer that this and that had 
not seemed so very hard to her mother. 

“ Yes, your mother was an angel,” Herr von Neheim would 
say; “ but, I repeat it, she would be living now if her life had 
been less hard and troubled.” 

“ Let us hope that she is now in heaven,” Sylvia would an¬ 
swer softly. 

“ And that I may soon be with her,” Herr von Neheim would 
add, not considering the poor child’s feelings; for although he 
was a Catholic in belief, he wanted that spirit of faith which puts 
us on our guard against self-seeking. Suffice it to say that his 
health went from bad to worse, and ten months after his wife’s 
death he was laid beside her in the peaceful churchyard, and 
Sylvia was an orphan in the midst of five green mounds of earth. 
What was to become of her ? She did not know. An old col¬ 
lege friend of her father’s, Herr von Lehrbach, was her guardian, 
and he undertook to ask Frau Prost if she had any wish about 
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Fraulein von Neheim, or whether she were disposed to do any¬ 
thing for her. There could be no question of provision, as all his 
ward’s fortune consisted in the sale of furniture and household 
goods. Frau Prost answered that she would be very much pleas¬ 
ed to have her niece to live with her, but that she would not 
be at home before October, on account of taking the waters, and 
that till then she begged Herr von Lehrbach to provide for 
Sylvia at her expense. He was quite relieved to have thus se¬ 
cured her future, and took her into his own house for the time, 
where she was treated like a sister by his daughters, formerly her 
childhood’s playmates, now her friends. In the meantime he saw 
after Herr von Neheim’s affairs, and thought himself fortunate 
to be able to scrape together about two thousand guilders for 
Sylvia. 

Although in mourning for her father, Sylvia could not help 
feeling quite at home in her guardian’s house. It was a pleasant, 
simple, cheerful family life, composed of father and mother, three 
grown-up daughters, and two sons, one the eldest and one the 
youngest. From a home always quiet, but which had become a 
dreary solitude since her mother’s death, Sylvia found herself all 
at once in the midst of a freshness and youth altogether sympathetic 
to her age. She wondered at her own spirits, but she could not 
keep them under control. At times she was still cast down, and 
then she would cry about her father and mother and her orphan¬ 
hood ; but Frau von Lehrbach’s tender and earnest words of con¬ 
solation dried her tears, though she knew not how. She would 
have been only too well pleased to stay in the happy home, and 
Herr and Frau von Lehrbach would have been glad to keep her 
there; but out of regard for Sylvia’s future they felt that her go¬ 
ing to her aunt was absolutely necessary. Sylvia knew her aunt 
only through the visit to Ems ten years back, and her memory 
was somewhat hazy on the subject. On the other hand, she had 
a lively remembrance of her continual bickerings with her cousin 
Valentine, who, a year older than she, had much nicer clothes 
and spoke French with more ease than German, and thought her¬ 
self thereby authorized to order Sylvia about, which Sylvia much 
objected to, so that the two cousins were on much the same 
terms as Herr von Neheim and Herr Prost. This made her a 
little anxious, and the impression was fostered by her father’s 
never having mentioned Herr and Frau Prost without a touch of 
bitterness. Herr Prost’s influence and importance grew with his 
riches: he became Geheime-Commerzienrath ; half a dozen orders 
decorated his breast; as the possessor of money and lands he sat 
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in the Pairskammer in a double capacity ; and if he was not raised 
to the rank of a nobleman it was his own fault. In case of his 
death he foresaw that his children would be “ poor beggars of 
barons,” as he expressed it; when he should have provided a 
millionaire's portion for each, and thus ensured the feathers for 
their nests, then he might think about a title. Herr von Neheim 
had great contempt for this rise due to money-making. To his 
mind the incomparable parchment was the only way to honors 
and dignity, and sterling qualities were depreciated in the dis¬ 
tinctions apt to be bestowed by princes on lucky speculators, and 
which are due to merit alone. If he was not wrong as to the 
latter point he was much mistaken in making merit and a paper 
pedigree all one. In short, he felt his family and position, and 
indirectly his own person, aggrieved by Herr Prost, and all his 
wife’s efforts to bring him to a charitable state of mind had been 
useless. 

Svlvia had overheard similar conversations too often not to 
be influenced by them, and, as it happened that her father’s view 
corresponded with her own impression of Valentine, she was 
more disposed to side with him than with her mother in the mat- 
ter. And now she was to go to these very people as a poor, 
almost friendless, orphan. For a whole week before her departure 
she cried all night long, and looked so pale and wretched that 
Frau von Lehrbach, in great anxiety, expressed her fears to her 
husband that Sylvia’s homesickness would be too much for her. 
But he answered : “ She positively must go to her aunt’s. If she 
can’t bear it when she gets there, and they will let us have her 
back, then let her come by all means; I have nothing against it. 
But she must try it, because these people don’t know us, and they 
might think we wanted to keep Sylvia on account of the money 
they pay for her.” 

Thus it was that with bitter tears Sylvia went off as soon as 
October came and a fitting opportunity could be found in the 
shape of a lady who was going as far as the station before the 
capital. Frau Prost was apprised by telegram of the day and 
hour of Sylvia’s arrival, and on Friday, the 13th of October, 1858, 
a date which Bertha Lindner considered doubly unlucky, Sylvia, 
quiet and unnoticed, took up her abode in her aunt’s house. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DIAMONDS AND RELATIVES. 

When, on the following morning, Bertha noiselessly entered 
Sylvia’s room, she exclaimed in amazement: “ What! already up, 
miss, and dressed and unpacked ? Why, I thought you would 
have slept till twelve o’clock.” 

“ No,” said Sylvia, “ I am not accustomed to that. And now 
I should like to go to Mass.” 

“ You really can’t, miss. Mile. Victoire has been back from 
Mass some time, and no one else goes to church of a week-day. 
On Sunday they all drive there at eleven, and to-morrow is Sun¬ 
day. What can I bring you now ? What will you have—cocoa, 
coffee, tea, or chocolate ? ” 

“ Couldn’t I breakfast with my cousins ? ” asked Sylvia. 

“ It isn’t the custom here, miss,” said Bertha in the tone 
of one who gives information. “ The master and mistress and 
young ladies and gentlemen all meet at twelve o’clock for the 
second breakfast, which they take together. But the first thing 
in the morning everybody takes whatever they like whenever 
they like.” 

Sylvia gave way to the established custom and thought with a 
heavy heart of the comfortable round breakfast-table in the Lehr- 
bachs’ house. Somehow then her beautiful room charmed her 
less than on the previous evening. She went on with her unpack¬ 
ing, putting the things away in the drawers and wardrobes, whilst 
Bertha lent her a helpful hand. At last Bertha asked : “ Is that 
all?” 

“ Yes,” answered Sylvia, somewhat ashamed. “ I have been a 
year in mourning for my mother, and shall be nearly another for 
my father; and in mourning you don’t want many clothes.” 

“Two whole years in black!” exclaimed Bertha, disgusted. 
“We have no such custom here. Mourning is worn for six 
weeks. What would the shop people do with all their pretty 
things, if people wore mourning for years ? ” 

“ Pretty things belong to gay, happy people,” answered Syl¬ 
via, and two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ O miss! you will be so happy and so gay here,” said Ber¬ 
tha consolingly. Then she flew away, and soon came back with 
Sylvia’s breakfast. 

“ Isn’t this a lovely service, miss ? ” she began. “ It matches 
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your room and is of little roses. Wherever you look here you 
see roses.” But in spite of the roses on hangings, papering, and 
china, Sylvia was sad. 

Then a knock was heard at the door, and scarcely had Sylvia 
time to say, “ Come in,” when a girl ran into the room, gave Syl¬ 
via a hug, and said : 

“ So here you are ! I am so glad, and so glad, too, that you 
are going to stay. I am Isidora. We are going to be very, very 
great friends, aren’t we ? ” 

“ Indeed we are,” said Sylvia warmly. 

“ How do you like your room ? Isn’t it too pretty ? Can you 
understand Valentine’s not finding it elegant enough ? But your 
blotting-book there is very old ; it spoils the look of the nice writ¬ 
ing-table. I will give you another one.” 

“ No, please don’t,” exclaimed Sylvia. “ It was my poor 
mother’s blotting-book, so I like to use it on her account.” 

“ Well, at least put it inside, so that it mayn’t be seen,” replied 
Isidora, who carried out her own advice before Sylvia could stop 
her. 

Another knock was heard at the door. Mile. Victoire appear¬ 
ed. She came to inquire after Sylvia and to fetch her to her 
aunt. But as Mile. Victoire spoke French with her soft, short, 
Parisian accent, whereas Sylvia was accustomed only to the hard 
French of the Rhine, she was obliged to think twice if she had 
understood correctly, and Isidora had time to ask laughingly, 
“ Can’t you speak French ?” 

“It seems I can’t,” said Sylvia somewhat impatiently, whilst 
Isidora took her by the arm upstairs to Frau Prost. 

Sylvia had never before been in a really large and fashionable 
house. Everything seemed to her regal in its magnificence, from 
the carpet on the stairs, the waxed floors, the large panes of glass, 
to the luxurious furniture, pictures, and mirrors in massive gold 
frames. She felt that she was a stranger in the midst of all these 
splendors, and she was frightened and constrained as she entered 
her aunt’s room. 

Frau Geheime-Commerzienrath Prost—or, as she styled her¬ 
self for short, Frau Geheimrathin*—was still a very pretty woman, 
with delicately carved features, rich flaxen hair, and a dazzling 
complexion. Except for the departed freshness of early youth, 
and a portliness which does not generally belong to it, she might 
well have held her own among youthful beauties. Her face ex¬ 
pressed a kindly repose. She looked as if she were preserved in 

* We shall drop this Germanism in the narrative. 
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easy-goingness, and as if nothing by any possibility could act 
upon her as a disturbing element. You would have said that she 
was perfectly satisfied with herself and with everything and 
everybody belonging to her, and that she would allow absolutely 
nothing to come between her and her comfortable equilibrium of 
mind. 

“ Come here, my love,” she said kindly, and drew Sylvia 
towards her on the chaise-longue. “ Sit down by me. Don’t cry. 
You shall be like my own child—quite my third daughter. What 
would you like to do best? Would you like to see my dia¬ 
monds? It will amuse you, won’t it? It kills time very plea¬ 
santly. Afterwards we will talk about your dress. Of course 
your poor father never troubled himself about it. We will see 
about it, won’t we, love ? Isidora, go and call your sister. Val¬ 
entine and Sylvia must renew each other’s acquaintance.” 

Frau Frost got up, opened the double lock of a magnificent 
case of vieux lacque, pressed a secret door, and took out a crystal 
drawer lined with dark crimson velvet. Rows of pearls of various 
sizes and a mass of ornaments stood out beautifully on the vel¬ 
vet, but vanished like stars before the sun as she opened a sec¬ 
ond drawer in which lay her diamonds and precious stones on 
black velvet. As she displayed her treasures she told Sylvia 
when her husband had given them to her and upon what festive 
occasions she had worn them. Sylvia was so taken up in admir¬ 
ing that she was positively glad when Isidora appeared, saying : 

“ Valentine cannot possibly come now, for she is writing to 
Goldisch.” 

“ Very well,” said Frau Prost abstractedly, whilst she went on 
to tell her niece the names of the different stones and their his¬ 
tory. Isidora betook herself to her own concerns, but Mile. Vic- 
toire came in, and Frau Prost roused herself, saying to Sylvia: 

“ Keep to my jewels, love.” 

Then she went back to her chaise-longue and began to busy 
herself with dress matters till Mile. Victoire was relieved by that 
equally important individual, the housekeeper, and the house¬ 
keeper in her turn by the butler, after whom appeared the super¬ 
lative degree of importance, the chef. Frau Prost had something 
to say to each of them, and something particular. She was an 
intelligent mistress, well versed in the machinery of her house. 
She saw to its daily regularity, and consequently had daily inter¬ 
views with its four pillars. She had her say either in praise or 
blame; she ordered this or that, and decided things herself— 
duties which she discharged coolly enough, but not without 
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shrewdness and determination. Her natural turn and her home¬ 
ly education gave her much cleverness in this department_a 

talent which no one appreciated more than her husband. He 
boasted that his household was excellently, nay, perfectly man¬ 
aged, and that he was not bothered with its details. 

Time went by. Sylvia was still sitting before the diamonds. 
One quarter of an hour passed after the other. Her aunt paid 
no attention to her; her cousins kept away. She began to find it 
very stupid, and then she grew very sad. What was it to her to 
sit before jewels which were laid on crimson damask, or to let 
her feet sink on a Smyrna carpet ? She was alone, and the feel¬ 
ing of loneliness pressed on her heart. She stared at the dia¬ 
monds without seeing them, and her thoughts flew away to her 
far-off home. 

“ Sylvia, my love, are you still there ? ” said her aunt all at 
once when the chef had gone. “ That is just what I want. You 
shall be my little secretary. Valentine used to be, but now that 
she is engaged she spends all the morning writing to Goldisch, 
although she sees him every evening. Now, you shall take her 
place. Sit down at the table, love, and write what I dictate.” 

Sylvia obeyed, quite pleased to have something to do, and her 
aunt told her how to word a note, in which she made over her 
box at the opera that evening to a fashionable lady. 

“We are not going to the theatre to-night,” said Frau Prost 
to Sylvia, “for Valentine thinks we have seen the piece already 
about fifty times. I have been so immensely to the theatre in my 
life that one thing is the same as the other to me. It seems to 
me always a farce, only in one there is singing, in another danc¬ 
ing, in a third talking. One is as stupid as the other.” 

“ Stupid ! ” cried out Sylvia in utter amazement. “ Why, Aunt 
Teresa, I thought it was something quite wonderful.” 

“ Oh! yes, that is what all young people think,” said her aunt 
kindly. “ It is one of their favorite pleasures, and I don’t grudge 
it to them. But when one has been to the theatre for twenty 
years one begins to be a little weary of it.” 

It struck twelve, and hardly had the last stroke died away 
when the doors opened right and left and all the family came in: 
Herr Prost with Aurel, the eldest son ; the two daughters; the 
tutor with Edgar, his pupil of eleven ; and Miss Wilmot with 
little Harry, who was only five. Thus it was at long intervals', 
that Frau Prost, who never hurried or tired herself, had had her 
children. 

“ Why, here is Sylvia,” said Herr Prost, surveying his shy 
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niece with his dark, shrewd eye, and kissing her on the fore¬ 
head. “ You ought to have been called fairy.” 

Then he kissed his daughters, who wished him good-morning, 
and Aurel, in shaking Sylvia’s hand, asked her if she remembered 
him from ten years ago. She said warmly that she did. Valen¬ 
tine’s greeting was cold and constrained ; Edgar took small no¬ 
tice of her, and Harry none at all. They all went into the din¬ 
ing-room. The talk was of all manner of things and people. 
Sylvia found herself in quite a strange world which offered no 
point of sympathy with her past. Suddenly Herr Prost exclaim¬ 
ed: “ Sylvia, my little fairy, mark what I say. You must put 
aside your mourning. You may wear a black silk gown for a 
fortnight, but longer I will not have that frightful black before 
my eyes. At the end of the fortnight you must put on colors 
like your cousins. It shall not be said that you are our Cinde¬ 
rella.” 

He did not mean to be unkind, but his voice had a harshness 
about it which said plainly that he was accustomed to blind obe- 
1 dience. His very features and expression denoted the same hard- 
and-fast determination, and his whole being was imperious. The 
stern expression disappeared only when he was in a particularly 
good temper, and even then it did not give way to anything more 
attractive. Sylvia did not dream of opposition, but she blushed 
because she was conscious of wounded feelings. 

“You need not mind about your clothes, my love,” said her 
aunt, upon whom the blush was not lost, but who saw in it a dif¬ 
ferent cause. “ I will undertake everything.” 

This was meant kindly, but it did not in the least lessen the 
sense of humiliation which pressed upon Sylvia. She sat there, 
silent and quiet, wishing herself away, if only it might have been 
under the Lehrbachs’ homely roof instead of with strange peo¬ 
ple who had no right to order things of her that wounded her 
feelings. 

Luncheon was over in half an hour. Herr Prost went back 
to his office with Aurel. Edgar with his tutor, and Harry with 
Miss Wilmot, betook themselves to their daily constitutional. 
Valentine and Isidora followed Frau Prost, and so did Sylvia. 
Then began an interminable chatter between mother and daugh¬ 
ters. First of all they talked of the dresses which they were to 
wear at their three-o’clock drive, and from that they turned to 
their evening toilets, and then matters appertaining to Valentine’s 
trousseau were discussed. 

Frau Prost’s good looks had descended to her sons. The 
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daughters were like their father, with his dark hair and eyes, but 
without his penetrating expression. Valentine had that sort oi 
indolent mannerism which belongs to young people who are vain 
or have not much sense; their pretensions are too great for their 
nature, therefore they are simply silly. Development might 
still do much for Isidora, who was only sixteen and had not 
made her appearance in society ; but as yet, with her sharp fea¬ 
tures and her hard expression, she was even less good-looking 
than Valentine. Neither of them had managed* to learn much, 
still less had they any desire to learn. They spoke English and 
French perfectly, and that was quite enough for them. Any sort 
of mental effort implied discomfort, and, as true daughters of their 
mother, they made a point of avoiding discomfort. Any fancy 
work which was fashionable at the time supplied the sisters with 
a chief and favorite occupation during their home hours. Valen¬ 
tine was allowed to read novels—a privilege not as yet extended 
to Isidora, who made up for it by quietly taking off to her room 
and studying the pages of numberless newspapers which she 
found lying about in the drawing-room or in her mother’s rooms.' 
This was the only reading she had ever taken to kindly. Frau 
Prost did not observe her daughters’ want of education. Could 
they not write her notes in three languages, and, when 
they felt so inclined, read books in three languages ? That 
was enough for her and for them. Their father had never 
troubled himself about their bringing-up. He thought deep 
study exceedingly unnecessary for girls. If they knew how 
to behave themselves and how to converse in a drawing¬ 
room, and if they could ride and dance well, they did not need 
other qualifications, in his opinion, for he would never have 
thought of discussing serious topics with a woman. If in society 
he ever happened to address his small talk to one who showed 
signs of culture, he condemned her as pretentious and tiresome. 
But although he contented himself with the three-language sys¬ 
tem as representing his daughters’ intellectual acquirements, he 
could have wished them to have musical talents, because music is 
a drawing-room accomplishment. However, Valentine’s strum¬ 
ming was out of the question, and Isidora had quite given up the 
piano. But he took consolation over their shortcomings. His 
money had a far more delicious ring in his ears than the music¬ 
making of all the virtuosi in Europe, and he knew that other 
people’s ears were similarly constituted. He would much rather 
his daughters had their mother’s domestic turn, for that is of 
practical use under the most favorable circumstances. Order, 
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regularity, and the well-measured swing of a large establishment, 
both in detail and as a whole, are produced by such a taste. Un¬ 
fortunately, his daughters showed no aptitude in this direction. 
Once he said impatiently to Valentine : “ Do you suppose life is 
a kind of fairy-land, where you have nothing to do but open your 
mouth to catch roast pigeons ? ” 

“ Up till now, papa, this has been very much the case, and I 
don’t see why it shouldn’t be,” she answered. 

“ I only hope her husband will teach her what she ought to 
know in his interests," muttered Herr Prostto himself. “ My wife 
herself has learnt a great deal in this matter.” He forgot to reckon 
his wife’s bringing-up in very narrow circumstances, and her small 
pretensions and modest, or at least unextravagant, habits in con¬ 
sequence, and that his daughters had his very luxury to thank for 
their indolence. In any matter which touched her vanity Valen¬ 
tine showed the liveliest interest, and this was apparent in the 
talk with her mother, to which Sylvia listened in silence, and to 
which Isidora contributed her word. As Frau Prost went to 
work in a very leisurely manner, and took time to consider every¬ 
thing she did, she spent hours in deciding what might have been 
settled in a few minutes. She was very punctual in duties which 
were part of family life, but between whiles she was altogether 
wasteful of time. Consequently she never got through the day’s 
programme, and, being thus always behindhand, she fancied her¬ 
self overpowered with business, without for that reason ever 
allowing herself to be hurried beyond her leisurely pace. 

A servant came in with an enormous bouquet of beautiful 
flowers for Valentine from Herr Goldisch, who sent to ask after 
her. Valentine flew to her room, brought back a note already 
written, and gave it to the servant as her answer. 

“ Very nice, isn’t it, for a girl to get a bouquet every day from 
her intended, especially at this time of year, when flowers are 
so rare? ” said Isidora. “ It is a very pretty attention. But it is 
uncommonly hard upon the bride to be obliged to write a note of 
thanks every day.” 

“ It is no hardship to me,” said Valentine. “ I write because 
I wish to make my future husband understand me as I really 
am.” 

“ So you may ; but haven’t you got a nice long life before you 
to do it in ? ” 

“ How many marriages there are where neither husband nor 
wife know or understand each other! ” exclaimed Valentine sen¬ 
timentally. 
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“ Perhaps there are,” replied Isidora. “/only know that this 
perpetual writing would bore me extremely. Wouldn’t it you, 
Sylvia ? ” 

“ I have never thought about it,” said Sylvia indifferently. 

“ Mamma, Sylvia finds it verj' stupid with us,” said Isidora; 
“ just see how tired she looks.” 

“ It is yesterday’s journey,” said Frau Prost. 

“ And doing nothing,” added Sylvia with determination. “I 
am not accustomed to sit like this with my hands before me. I 
used always to be doing something.” 

“ What ? ” asked Isidora curiously. 

“ Oh ! housekeeping or needlework. I can make dresses and 
linen, and I know how to knit and embroider. That made a 
change. Then I had to keep the accounts.” 

“ There I see your dear mother’s hand,” interrupted Frau 
Prost with much emotion. 

“ But can you also speak and write English and French ?” ask¬ 
ed Isidora. 

“ I have learnt, but the accent is what I lack, and I have no 
practice in writing.” 

“We will see about that, love,” said her aunt kindly. “ Miss 
Wilmot shall give you an English lesson every day, and you can 
chatter away in French to your heart’s content with Mile. Vic- 
toire, who is a very respectable, well-educated person with a 
Parisian accent.” 

Sylvia expressed her thanks by a kiss. 

“ You forget, mamma, that Sylvia would also like some sewing 
and some knitting,” said Isidora scornfully. 

, “Yes, I should like something to do with my fingers," said 
Sylvia simply. “ I never find time long when they are busy.” 

“ You have only to apply to Mile. Victoire, love. She will 
find you some work. She is industry itself. She works for the 
church in her free time—at her own expense, of course, not at 
mine; for I have such enormous sums to spend in dress, and the 
demands made upon my purse by daily increasing distress are so 
great, that I can’t allow myself to think of poor churches.” 

Again the servant appeared, this time to announce the car¬ 
riage. 

“ What! three o’clock already ? ” said Frau Prost in astonish¬ 
ment. “ Go and get your things on, children. But you, Sylvia, 
would rather stay at home, I am sure, on account of your mourn¬ 
ing. I will send Mile. Victoire to you.” 

Sylvia was very much pleased at this proposition and at the 
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thought of having something, to do. Life and the world were 
new to her. She was all alive, ready to work, anxious to learn, 
and not without sufficient vanity to make her rebel at being left 
entirely in the background. However, she herself was not con¬ 
scious of this motive. As she gave her pretty room another look 
she thought to herself that she only wanted settled occupation 
to make her feel at home, as her aunt was really kind. In this 
frame of mind she sat down at her elegant writing-table, took out 
the blotting-book which Isidora had put away, and began a long 
letter to Frau von Lehrbach. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A GOLD COIN’ AND THREE HUNDRED FRANCS. 


Mlle. Victoire was a person who was respected to a certain 
extent, both up and down stairs, for her extreme goodness and 
conscientiousness. Frau Prost had never heard or made a com¬ 
plaint about her during all the seven years she had lived with 
them. Her peaceful nature and wonderful cleverness with her 
fingers, her readiness to serve, which was never at fault, made 
her a perfect treasure. But, treasure as she was. she had a shady 
side, fortunately one which elicited respect even from those who 
made fun of it. Mlle. Victoire was an excellent Catholic, and the 
Prost family were only nominal Catholics. 

Herr Prost was a free-thinker, who took something from va¬ 
rious systems. Thus, he was an Epicurean in his zest for the 
world, a Stoic in his indifference to everything which did not put 
him out, a sceptic in all those things which baffled the reason¬ 
ing of the five senses. He had passed many years in Paris un¬ 
der Louis Philippe, the citizen-king, who was pleased to fancy 
that indifference in religious things, combined with care for ma¬ 
terial matters, were the most enduring supports of the throne. 
The revolution of 1848 opened his eyes. But Herr Prost, who 
had made his fortune at this particular time without suffering de¬ 
thronement, took his household gods and his views back to his 
native town, and found that he was as comfortable there as he 
had previously been in Paris. There was, therefore, not the 
least necessity for altering his philosophical notions of human life 
and of the end of man. His allowing his children to be baptized 
as Catholics was the only token to the world that he had once 
upon a time been baptized as one himself; and even this was a 
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concession to his wife, who, out of a lingering regard for the 
pious practices of her early youth, kept within the church, and 
that was all. She did the very least that was necessary in order 
to remain within its pale. She went to the sacraments at Easter 
and to Mass on Sundays—when it suited her; and of course upon 
occasions it did not suit her—in travelling, for instance, or in very 
cold weather, or during the summer in the country, where their 
property happened to be in a Protestant neighborhood. It was 
also a mhtter of course that she took useful people where she 
found them. Edgar’s tutor was a Lutheran, and Miss Wilmot 
was a Calvinist. The tutor hated Miss Wilmot’s creed, and she 
his. But both were of one mind in their horror of Popery, and 
each made the same unmistakably clear to the pupil. It was 
only to be expected that children reared in a similar atmosphere 
should display a thorough indifference to doctrine; nor was it 
very extraordinary, under the circumstances, that Valentine had 
engaged herself to Herr Goldisch without bestowing a moment's 
attention on the fact of his being a Protestant. But Aurel Prost, 
the eldest son, was quite different to the others, whose lukewarm 
superficiality he did not share. Who could have explained how 
it was so, or even how it could be so ? Nature and grace have 
their favorites. If he had been true to his education Aurel at 
two-and-twenty must have been a worn-out, vain, and heartless 
fop. He was just the contrary. He had a loving nature, an un¬ 
derstanding of higher things, and a need of religion. He did not 
find money-making its own reward. Dreams of purer happiness 
floated before him, though they were somewhat vague, for he 
wanted energy and could not lay claim to a strong character. 
The drowsy influence of daily comfort and constant prosperity 
asserted itself even in him, and prevented him from getting to 
that strong effort which fears no weariness in pursuing the wish- 
ed-for ertd clearlv seen and loved. Aurel was an ardent Catholic. 
He knew his religion and honored the church’s commandments, 
though human respect at times might prevent him from fulfilling 
them—a pusillanimity also in keeping with his character. He 
feared his tyrannical father’s wrath and his easy-going mother’s 
tongue, not without a prick of conscience at his own cowardice. 
Aurel was the only one of the family who did not think himself 
perfect and did not look upon material comfort as happiness. 

These were the details which Sylvia heard when Mile. Vic- 
toire came to her room, commissioned by Frau Prost to see 
about her clothes. In a fortnight she was to be abundantly pro¬ 
vided with morning and evening, walking and ball, dresses, and 
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Mile. Victoire was to take her orders. Sylvia interrupted Vic- 
toire by saying : “ Before we talk about this I must ask you to 
take me to Mass every morning. From a child I have always 
been accustomed to go, and I should like to keep to it” 

Victoire was by no means pretty, but when Sylvia said this 
an expression of surprise so joyful lit up her face that it made her 
look beautiful. 

“ How pleased I should be to do it! ” she answered. “ I am 
only afraid that it will be impossible, because you would be 
obliged to get up at six, as I have to be back at half-past seven.” 

“ I am always up at six, because at home they used to be," 
said Sylvia. “ Then we breakfasted and went to Mass. It was 
part of the day.” 

“ But then I’m sure that you used not to go to bed at mid¬ 
night and at two and three o’clock in the morning, as they often 
do here in the season.” 

“Two or three o’clock in the morning!” exclaimed Sylvia 
with secret dismay. “ No, indeed. I never went to bed so late 
in my life, unless it was when I had to sit up with my father and 
mother,” she added sadly. 

“ So, miss, you see it won’t do,” said Victoire compassionately. 

“ But you can do it, and you have to wait up for my aunt,” 
argued Sylvia. 

“ That’s true, miss; but then I must tell you that Mass is not 
only' part of my day: it makes my life.” 

“ And what does my aunt say to that? " asked Sylvia eagerly. 

“ She has got accustomed to my peculiar ways, as they don’t 
in the least hinder my service to her.” 

“ Is my uncle a Catholic? ” asked Sylvia simply. 

“Yes,” answered Victoire with constraint, “but I think—that 
is, it seems hard for a great many people, and in particular cir¬ 
cumstances, to live up to their belief in a Protestant town.” 

Sylvia opened her eyes wide. 

“ Yes," continued Victoire, “ fasting and abstinence days are 
supposed to put company out, and people think they must do as 
they see others do in society. You will hear many things of this 
kind, miss. But please tell me how many morning-dresses you 
would like. Your aunt is going to buy' the material. She likes 
doing it, but I have to reckon the quantity', as it would bother 
her." 

Sylvia felt that in this all-important matter Victoire needed 
to be doubly careful in speaking of a master and mistress whose 
views were so different from her own, and so she had turned to 
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• * * * » 
dications of the general tone of the house. Victoire let them 

drop with much discretion, so that it should not come upon her 
by surprise. In this way she discovered that Herr Goldisch was 
a Protestant. 

“ But, except for that, I believe he is an excellent gentleman,” 
said Mile. Victoire. 

“ But Valentine might have married an excellent Catholic,” 
suggested Sylvia. 

To this Victoire made no reply. She contented herself with 
stating facts. They ended by settling that Sylvia should go 
with Victoire to Mass, and that she should embroider an altar- 
cloth. 

On coming in from her drive Frau Prost went into Sylvia’s 
room and threw herself exhausted upon the chaise-longue. 

How fortunate you are, love, to sit there quietly at your 
writing-table, whilst I am quite worn out! ” 

“ Haven’t you been out driving, auntie ? ” asked Sylvia. 

“ Out driving ! ” sighed Frau Prost. “ I had not even time 
to get some fresh air in the Park. Just listen. Happily three 
ladies were not at home, so I got off with cards. But Frau von 
A. saw me, because she was ill, and I found Frau von B. at her 
house. Frau von B. asked me if I shouldn’t like to go with her 
to see Herr C.’s studio. He is a famous sculptor. Of course 
I didn’t want to go at all. I can’t see anything to rave about in 
these marble figures; but Valentine was dying to go, and fancied 
Herr C. was a celebrity every one ought to know. So off we 
drove to him. Before we went into the studio Herr von D. 
came out to tell us there was nothing ■worth seeing in it, and that 
we had better drive to the Portuguese who has arrived with 
some beautiful monkeys and serpents. Isidora immediately be¬ 
gan to be enthusiastic about monkeys, and Valentine gave way. 
So then we went there. Herr von D. got into the carriage with 
us. We left Frau von B. in the lurch, and drove to the Portu¬ 
guese, who really has a quantity of pretty birds and monkeys. 
There was a crowd of people there, amongst them the Belgian 
ambassadress with all her children. I always get into a fright 
when I see her, because she is continually at me for her good 
works. It was just as I thought. She came up to me and said : 
‘ How glad I am to see you ! I shall take possession of you to 
show you the house we have got for the Visitation nuns, that you 
may see how many things are still wanting.’ And without more 
ado she sends her children home in the carriage, hardly leaves 
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me time to buy two beautiful monkeys, finds them atrociously 
dear—just fancy, monkeys from a virgin forest in another hemi¬ 
sphere, Brazil, atrociously dear at twelve pounds each ! Why, 
they are as cheap as dirt—and, in short, she gets into my carriage, 
leaves Herr von D., poor man, to do as he may, and takes me to 
the world’s end to see a house which is going to be a convent. 
Then, going up and down stairs, she pesters me for money, which 
of course I cannot refuse the Belgian ambassadress. But who 
wants her to bring nuns to this Protestant country ? Let her be 
content with Belgium. Well, I had to give her a piece of gold, 
take her home, give up my drive, and now, though I am dead 
tired, I must go to dress and make myself pleasant, as we have 
twenty people coming to dinner.” 

“Dear Aunt Teresa,” said Sylvia quickly, “I am sure you 
will allow me not to appear at dinner till I have left off my 
mourning. My uncle can’t bear black, and I don’t want to vex 
him.” 

“ Very well, my love, that is thoughtful of you. For the 
next fortnight you may have your dinner with Harry. But 
after that you must dine with us, and from now you must appear 
regularly at luncheon.” 

Frau Prost went away to discharge her heavy duties, and 
Sylvia congratulated herself on her aunt’s great kindness. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 

From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 

PART II.—YOUTH STEALS ON. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A LA MARIE STUART. 

The latter end of summer was a gay time at Griinerode. Al¬ 
though the baroness and Isidora enjoyed excellent health, or 
perhaps from the very fact that they did, they spent six weeks 
at Baden-Baden and six weeks at Trouville, and, after having 
bored themselves in the most fashionable way for the space of 
three months, they met Sylvia at Valentine’s house and pro¬ 
ceeded together to Griinerode, where a pleasant change had 
taken place. The nearest neighbor. Count Weldensp'ere, a para¬ 
lyzed old bachelor, had died, and his nephew, Countess Xaveria's 
husband, had come in to the fine property. Countess Xaveria 
had long and earnestly wished for this consummation. Her hus¬ 
band, it is true, had extensive and valuable estates, but none of 
them had the sort of commodious house which formed the ob¬ 
ject of her desires, and she had never been able to induce her 
husband to build, because Weldensperg, the object of his expec¬ 
tations, united every advantage; the house, grounds, park, and 
neighborhood were all charming. Xaveria had been devoting 
herself conscientiously all the spring and summer to settling 
in at Weldensperg, and steadfastly resisted watering-places and 
outings. She got through unconscionable sums of money, only 
half-realizing what she spent, and not being particularly anxious to 
enlighten herself on the subject. When the bills came in she 
looked to the figures at the bottom, and, thinking half a dozen 
such sums might disturb her husband, she kept back two or three, 
not to let them all fall upon him at once, and determined to pro¬ 
duce them by degrees and at favorable moments. He was, for 
instance, all smiles and good-humor after a pleasant day’s hunt¬ 
ing, or a race where one of his own horses had been the winner, 
or a steeple-chase in which he himself had carried off the prize. 
At these important hours of his existence, especially after the 
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triumphant steeple-chase, his wife might present herself with a 
portfolio full of unpaid bills, and he made no single observation. 
Alas that such blissful moments were not frequent occurrences ! 
Xaveria was often obliged to wait for so long that she sometimes 
forgot the very existence of the bills, or tore them up as old let¬ 
ters for her waste-paper basket. Nevertheless, thanks to her ef¬ 
forts and planning, Weldensperg was transformed into an ideal 
country-house on a large scale, and it was her intention to enjoy 
its good things till far on in the winter with the proper comple¬ 
ment of from thirty to fort}' guests. 

Both at Weldensperg and at Griinerode the hou^e was on the 
confines of the property, the high-road being the wall of separa¬ 
tion between the two parks, so that, if desired, there was every 
facility for fostering neighborly intercourse. And Grafin Xa¬ 
veria did desire it. She thought of Baron Griinerode’s first-rate 
hounds and of his excellent dinners, and, wise woman of the 
world that she was, she knew that sport and good cheer act like 
magnets on the masculine portion of society, and that change of 
scene is wont to freshen up and invigorate people who may be 
staying in one’s house. 

The baroness had scarcely arrived at Griinerode before Xa¬ 
veria had the pony saddled which she used for riding about the 
park, and went over there unaccompanied, much to the astonish¬ 
ment of the baroness, who was very nervous and hardly ventured 
to walk in her park without a servant at her back. 

“ Here I am already, baroness, you see, to tell you how 
pleased I am that you are come. I have been looking out for you 
and your young people for some time. How are you 5 Didn’t you 
see a good deal of demi-monde at Baden-Baden ? It’s better at 
Trnuville, isn’t it? Well, we’ll have the very best society here 
and enjoy ourselves tremendously. We’ll have acting, dancing, 
music, riding, hunting, and croquet. Croquet is the newest en¬ 
tertainment, and it’s delightful! You’ll learn it and see if I’m 
not right. My brother is such a croquet-player that he has to 
get leave of absence for country air here in order to play it.” So 
Countess Xaveria ran on. Sylvia and Isidora agreed with what 
she said, whilst the baroness listened in bewilderment; for the en¬ 
joyment proposed by the countess was laborious, and she cared 
for those social pleasures only which were compatible with 
peace and quiet—such, for instance, as doing the honors of a din¬ 
ner or ball, or sitting in a box at the theatre, or leaving cards by 
the dozen. This was her department, and in it she left nothing 
undone. “ O children! what a horrible prospect," she sighed 
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when Xaveria had gone. “ The countess means to set up a mad 
chase alter pleasure, and we are to be dragged into it.” 

“ It will be lively and make the wearisome country life bear, 
able,” said Isidora. 

“ We will at least shorten the time as much as we can, Isi," 
said the baroness. 

“ No, mamma, we won’t,” exclaimed Isidora; “ one isn’t dull 
when there’s so much going on.” 

“ Don’t you think my uncle will like it ?” asked Sylvia. 

“Do you think so, love? Well, that would make all the dif¬ 
ference.” 

“ And then Edgar and Harry are to be considered, poor 
boj’s ! The}- must have two or three months’ rest in the coun¬ 
try-” 

“ Yes, love, you are quite right. I am and shall always re¬ 
main a victim to my husband and children. And now I will my¬ 
self go and see that everything is right, so that they may find 
their rooms as they like them to-morrow ; and after that, Sylvia, I 
will dictate one or two letters.” 

The countess’ projected campaign was fully carried out at 
Weldensperg, and a close friendship sprang up between her and 
Sylvia. 

“ Don’t go and fancy that I am making up to Sylvia Neheim 
on your account,” she said to her brother, Lieutenant von Tief- 
fenstein. “ I am doing it on my own and on her account, as she 
may become a leader of tone and fashion some day or other. She 
has it in her, and that’s what makes me take to her. She can 
learn the best company manners of me.” 

“ She is an enchanting creature,” said the lieutenant. 

“ It’s easy enough to see you think so, Wilderich. All the 
same, what will her charms lead you to? To holy matrimony? 
But she has nothing, and you have less than nothing, for you 
have debts. So you can’t think of it for a moment.” 

“ But I am thinking of it, Xaveria." 

“ My dear Wilderich ! The farce une chaumicre et son ccvur is 
quite gone by nowadays, and can only be acted when social re¬ 
quirements are less exacting, or in circumstances where there is 
no need to take them into consideration, or by people who choose 
not to attach any importance to them. Is this your case or 
Sylvia’s ? ” 

“It is my opinion that old Griinerode ought to do something 
handsome to get a brilliant match for his niece. Marriages are 
scarce nowadays.” 
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“ Particularly marriages which one may also call brilliant 
matches,” replied Xaveria, laughing; “and as we are alone, I will 
give you my mind on the subject. As far as you are concerned 
personally, Sylvia Neheim has made a splendid conquest; but- 
you are no brilliant match. If you were there would be nothing 
against your marriage.” 

“ Couldn’t you try, Xaveria, to get the old fellow to make 
her a good allowance, if he won't put down capital?” 

“ A good allowance is a vague term which varies according 
to circumstances, Wilderich. Some people call a thousand 
guilders a good income, ami some think nothing of ten. I am 
very much afraid this is how it will be with you and old Grii- 
nerode.” 

“You crush all my hopes, and yet I can’t give them quite up. 
Sylvia and my happiness are one and the same thing. I felt it in 
an indefinite kind of way at that ball at the Griinerodes’, when 
she looked to me like a forest nymph in her pale blue gown, and 
the feeling grows upon me.” 

“ I am sorry' for Sylvia, as I fear—she shares y r our feelings." 

“ You fear it, Xaveria ! ” he called out excitedly. 

“ Yes, Wilderich, I fear it, for a marriage between you is not 
to be thought of; yet you have paid her such very marked atten¬ 
tions that she would be quite justified in expecting it. Now, if 
you draw back she will be pained and wounded, and when she 
is mentioned the world will say' spitefully that Baron Tieffen- 
stein jilted her. All that is extremely disagreeable for a girl, 
md I could at least wish that she might get oil without suf¬ 
fering.” 

“ If the matter did not concern Sylvia I should be offended 
ivith you for your very small sisterly' sympathy.” 

“ You would be unjust, Wilderich. In an affair like this of 
fours, where, for instance, the girl is perfectly' in earnest, she de- 
;erves all the more symipathy.” 

“ But I am in earnest, too, and have got a heart, and am suffer- 
ng from adverse circumstances.” 

“ I dare say you are, Wilderich,” interrupted Xaveria coldly', 

‘ but that won’t prevent y r ou front breaking gently' with Sydvia 
ind making a good match. The man who can console himself in 

o o 

his way', my good brother, is not much to be pitied. Sometimes 
! wonder whether I ought not to enlighten Sydvia out of friend- 
ihip." 

“You would be wronging y r our brother,” exclaimed Wild§- 
•ich with warmth. “You have no right to do it. Something 
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maj’ happen to alter my position. Perhaps I shall take up diplo¬ 
macy.” 

“ Perhaps; but even then you would not be able to marry 
Sylvia, and that is what I am talking about at this moment,” said 
Xaveria carelessly. “ Supposing you had a rich uncle, a nabob, 
who were to die and leave you all his property—this would be 
the only way to attain your ends. But calm yourself. I am not 
heroic enough to disturb our pleasant relations. Sylvia would 
be sure to avoid us, and that would be very annoying. Her 
very appearance apart from her talents creates a stir in society. 
I cannot possibly let such a treasure go, which is a little selfish of 
me, to be sure; but selfishness is the order of the day in the world, 
and, as I cannot make it better, I may as well be like my neigh¬ 
bors.” 

True to these sentiments, Countess Xaveria continued to 
treat Sylvia as her most intimate friend, so that it was only 
natural for people to suppose that she was favorable to her 
brother's suit and welcomed Sylvia as her future sister-in-law, 
whereas in realit}’ she was paying court to her drawing room’s 
ornament. 

S}dvia drank in the attentions which all the world, and espe¬ 
cially Baron Tieffcnstcin, paid to her. She had arrived at a full 
consciousness of her beaut}', her charms, and her gifts, and of the 
power wh'ch the} - placed at her command. She did not wish 
to misuse her power, but only to employ it in gaining happiness. 
Like a powerful magnet it was to charm and attract sympathetic 
elements out of the human crowd, to gain her the love of a heart. 
Why should it not 5 What point o^end had her fair gifts, if not to 
make her loved, and, being loved, to make her happy ? Formerly 
the results of her pious bringing-up and her peaceful love for 
Aurel had diverted her mind from her own gifts ; in those days 
she had been wont to think rather of the virtues which she 
lacked, and of her weakness. Or she looked at Aurel, whom she 
had clothed in her secret heart with ideal qualities, and, whether 
she considered him or herself, self-love took no hold of her. Now 
it was different. Little by little the barriers which protected 
her from the surging sea of worldliness had given way, and she 
was exposed to its waves. At times she still had pious feelings, 
and moments in which Catholic memories awoke; but, banished 
as it was from her life and her surroundings, religion could have 
neither influence nor practical working upon that life. 

» No one was better pleased at Sylvia’s success in society than 
Baron Griinerode; no one was less so than Isidora. He was a 
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great admirer of feminine beauty, and from the first moment 
Sylvia had thereby captivated him. It flattered him that so 
showy a flower had blossomed fortli in his house, and that Sylvia 
owed to him her education, and cultivated talents, and that finish 
peculiar to luxury and elegance which is to feminine beauty in 
society what the golden frame is to a fine picture. Admiration 
at a picture hanging frameless to a cold chalk wall is apt to be 
diverted by the miserable surrounding. But in an appropriate 
gold frame, on a ground of crimson or green damask, every 
stroke of the brush and all effects of light and shadow and color 
blend harmoniously together. 

“ Sylvia! Sylph, you fairy ! what are you about now ? ” ex¬ 
claimed the baron one morning as she came into the small study 
where he was reading the Indi'pendance Beige and other papers 
and periodicals of the same hue over a pile of costly cigars, whilst 
the baroness, seated on a sofa near the fire, was engaged upon 
some wool work which had been lying about for years. 

“ Do you like my Mary Stuart costume, dear uncle ? I am 
so glad! But I came to ask you, Aunt Teresa, if you don’t think 
the lace collar is too stiff and the sleeves too bulging. Although 
Xaveria has had our costumes done from prints sent to her from 
town, it seems to me they ought to be made as dressy as possible. 

“ Quite right, little witch—as ‘ dressy as possible.’ And what 
are you after as Mary Stuart ? ” said the baron, as the baroness 
arranged the lace collar and sleeves. 

“ It is to be a surprise, dear uncle, but I will let you into the 
secret,” replied Sylvia. “ We think tableaux vivants are very 
tiresome and stupid things, fo*.any one can put on a pretty cos¬ 
tume and show herself in it. We are going to act some scenes, 
and I am to be Mary Stuart talking with Mortimer alter his re¬ 
turn from Rome. Xaveria, as Princess Eboli, has a scene with 
Don Carlos, and Countess Nerine, as Theckla, with Max Picco- 
lomini. We are deep in tragedy, you see; for comedy requires 
real actresses to be anything, and of course we can't put our¬ 
selves on a par with them.” 

“An exceedingly wise plan, Sylvia. You are three enchant¬ 
resses, but I must say ‘ feathers make birds.’ When 1 compare the 
Sylvia in black merino of four years ago to the Sylvia who stands 
before me now in black velvet, they are two different beings.” 

“ And which do you like best, dear uncle ? ” 

“ How can you ask me? Why, Sylvia k la Marie Stuart.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” she exclaimed cheerfully, and left the 
room with some good wrinkles from the baroness. 
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After a little the baroness said to her husband : “ Tieffen- 
stein’s marked attentions to Sylvia are really very awkward; 
don’t you think so ? ” 

“ He is in love with her; and who can wonder at him, my 
dear ? Any man with two eyes in his head can’t help being en¬ 
chanted with her.” 

“ I know, love. But I am thinking what provision is there for 
Sylvia in case of her marriage? ” 

“Provision? Nonsense! We provide for her. Marriage? 
Let her marry when she’s thirty-six. I have told you that al¬ 
ready, and now I repeat it. I am not going to give her up.” 

“ I fancy, love, that she would very much like to marry Tief- 
fenstein.” 

“ I dare say. He is a wonderfully handsome fellow, has the 
reputation of having been very wild and of having sobered 
down, and now he is madly in love with her. She would be as 
insensible as a statue if she weren’t affected by it.” 

“ And what is to be done if she is affected by it? He can’t 
marry her, for there is no living on air and love.” 

“ They will both find that out in time, my dear, and calm 
down. So you calm yourself, and just listen to the progress of 
the parti pretre in Belgium. The very word parti pretre makes 
my blood boil, for how can comfort, education, industry, and in¬ 
telligence make progress if these unsavory leeches, not content 
with themselves, have enough influence to secure a secular party 
at their back ? ” 

“ Priests want to live as well as other people, love.” 

“A wholly unjustifiable claim in these enlightened days. The 
spirit of the time is quite against their existence.” 

“ But, love, you worship liberty. Why not let priests enjoy 
theirs? ” 

“ They are Rome's slaves. Their very existence is opposed 
to liberty. If they weren’t slaves they would gladly marry like 
men. They could still play their tricks at the altar, if the people 
must have them. Wife and children need not interfere.” 

“ 1 should like to know how Rome manages to force celibacy 
on so many, many thousand priests,” said the baroness musingly; 
“ our young people wouldn’t submit to anything of the kind.” 

“Rome’s atrocious and mysterious tyranny over minds will 
alone explain it. Nobody knows what kind of means she uses, 
but everybody is convinced that they must be diabolical, for hu¬ 
man resources won’t go so far.” 

As there was nobody in the room to suggest to the baron that 
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perchance divine and supernatural resources might be at work, 
and whereas the baroness was no lover of lengthy discussions, 
deep silence began to reign, and the baron fed his anger and 
thirst for vengeance on the invectives, lies, and calumnies with 
which the press is so lavish where Catholic interests are con¬ 
cerned. 


chapter v. 

HOPES AT CROSS PURPOSES 

Svlvia stood before the large glass in her room. She had 
taken off her Mary Stuart costume and put on her riding-habit, 
and was just tying on her bow as Isidora came in, also in her rid¬ 
ing-habit, and said : “ Aren’t you ready yet ? It is wonderful 

what trouble you take to make yourself look nice.” 

“ Trouble wouldn’t make me pretty—perhaps the contrary," 
said Sylvia, not hurrying herself. 

“ How can you fancy that this is the way to entrap a know¬ 
ing man like Tieffenstein ? ” 

“ What way ? ” asked Sylvia sharply, set off her guard by the 
unexpected attack. 

“ Why, by such wretched means as dress, tableaux, or acting. 
That’s not the way to. take any man, for he can get it all better 
and more comfortably at the theatre.” 

“ But it amuses us without thinking at all about enchanting 
any one,” replied Sylvia, who had regained her composure. “ If 
you would take part in it you would soon see what fun it is.” 

“ It is much more fun to criticise than to be criticised,” said 
Isidora; “and criticisms are never wanting—you may be sure of 
that.” 

“ I don’t in the least doubt it," said Sylvia disdainfully. 

“ Yes, everything is criticised, let people make you all the 
pretty speeches they like. For instance, they make their com¬ 
ments upon Tieffenstein’s acting Mortimer.” 

“ I didn’t ask him to do it.” 

“ Oh ! no; of course it comes quite naturally, doesn’t it? But 
that’s just the thing. Mortimer commits suicide out of love for 
Mary Stuart. Don’t flatter yourself that Tieffenstein’s passion 
for Sylvia Neheim is deep.” 

Sylvia’s laugh was somewhat forced as she pulled her locks 
into shape so as to put on her riding-hat, and said: “ You are talk¬ 
ing tragically or enigmatically.” 

“ I am talking the truth. Tieffenstein adores you, as people 
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say. But he worships riches more than you, and he will never 
marry a girl without money.” 

Sylvia turned hastily from the looking-glass to Isidora, and 
exclaimed angrily : “ What right have you to judge him so 
harshly ? ” 

“My observation is my right. It is my delight to watch dif¬ 
ferent people in society. It keeps me cool and quiet. The 
daughter of a rich father can’t allow herself to be taken in, or 
she may fall a prey to a hungry lieutenant, or a nobleman with 
debts, or a money-seeking banker. I have not lived twenty years 
without being able to distinguish between the three, simply be¬ 
cause I watch people. That is why I am not married yet, for 
I'm disgusted with that sort of thing.” 

“ I pity you if these are the only sort of people you get hold 
of,” said Sylvia scornfully. 

“ You poor little goose ! ” exclaimed Isidora, “don’t you see 
that Tieffenstein is one of these very people ? ” 

“ I know neither how nor whom he will many,” exclaimed 
Sylvia excitedly, “ but one thing is certain : he won’t condescend 
to a mere money match.” 

“ The Countess Weldensperg is at the door on horseback, and 
the horses are waiting,” said a servant. 

The girls hurried down. Sylvia was depressed and con¬ 
strained in spite of her calm words. A thousand malicious 
thoughts were at work in Isidora’s heart, though outwardly she 
was cool and collected as usual, which possibly made her appear 
reflective. 

Wilderich von Tieffenstein was the first man who had ever 
made an impression upon her, although he had shown her noth¬ 
ing more than the ordinary politeness due to a daughter of the 
house. To see Sylvia the object of his attentions was, therefore, 
the more wounding to her; but she concealed her feelings under 
the mask of indifference towards the world'in general, setting 
herself to criticise society, as if she meant thus to show that some¬ 
thing quite out of the way would be necessary to produce any 
effect upon her. A peculiarity of this kind might have been at¬ 
tractive if it had been inspired by that inward nobility of charac¬ 
ter which has a high standard of excellence, or if it had been ac¬ 
companied by physical beauty or charm of manner. But this was 
not Isidora’s case. Nature had been stingy with her. By Syl¬ 
via’s side she could not help being conscious of it, and, as she had 
to bear the brunt of the contrast, Sylvia became an object of deep 
resentment and secret envy. Nobody was better pleased at 
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Aurel’s marriage than Isidora, and nobody was more prepared 
to like Phoebe. It would have been intolerable to her to see 
Sylvia in Phoebe’s place as the wife of so rich and handsome a 
man as Aurel was; yet Aurel was only a brother. Was she now 
to stand by and let Sylvia become Baroness Tieffenstein, and see 
the cream of society open its arms to her because she had car¬ 
ried off the man who had done nothing all his life but make con¬ 
quests of others—the one man whom she, Isidora, liked ? It was 
well known that the brilliant lieutenant was a spendthrift and not 
inclined to learn better ways. A rich marriage, nay, a very rich 
marriage, was therefore a rigorous necessity, and this excluded 
Sylvia. Possibly he might not marry, but it was an unlikely 
possibility. From year to year his pecuniary affairs grew worse 
and worse, and this would, no doubt, make him inclined to get all 
he could out of his marriage. Thus reasoned Isidora. She care¬ 
fully avoided putting herself on a par with Sylvia, kept entirely 
in the background, and always chose passive in preference to 
active enjoyment, so that their rival claims should not clash to¬ 
gether. But for all that she never lost sight of Tieffenstein, and 
after the conversation above recorded Sylvia began to notice it 
with the greatest dismay. “Supposing Isidora loves him,” sug¬ 
gested her fluttering heart. “ But no ; she has a very poor opin¬ 
ion of him, or perhaps she talks so out of spite because he doesn’t 
care for her. Heaven preserve me from Isidora as a rival!" 
The consciousness, however, that Tieffenstein loved her, not Isi¬ 
dora, was stronger, on the whole, than her anxiety of mind, and 
love’s confidence made her look unhesitatingly for that favorable 
turn in circumstances which would bring about the desires of 
her heart. 

Tieffenstein had told her, too, that he was thinking of entering- 
diplomacy, as offering a better position for the future than an 
officer’s wandering life. At the same time he had begged her to 
keep it to herself, as it was only a scheme. Initiated as she thus 
was into his plans, how could she doubt that she and they were 
closely bound up together? The illusion was excusable in Syl¬ 
via, but not in Tieffenstein. Sometimes he tried to flatter him¬ 
self that in the end he would be able to marry Sylvia, though if 
he had only listened to the voice of conscience he would have 
heard a distinct reproach on the score of his false and cruel be¬ 
havior. He turned a deaf ear to it, alleging his passion as an 
excuse, and his readiness to marry Sylvia there and then, should 
he come into a property or win a good sum at a lottery. But 
this was quite a chance, and when he considered the matter in 
vol. xxxiv .—33 
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cold blood it was perfectly clear to him that his position as secre¬ 
tary to an ambassador would not be a bit better than his lieu¬ 
tenancy, as far as becoming a family man was concerned. But 
why think of these things? That which is disagreeable and pain¬ 
ful is apt to make itself felt fast enough without so much reflec¬ 
tion. In the meantime he would give himself up to the sweet de¬ 
lights of daily intercourse with the charming, loved, and loving 
Sylvia. 

“ Mortimer commits suicide for the sake of Mary Stuart, but 
I hope, Sylvia, you don’t think he means to die for Sylvia 
Neheim ?’’ said the baron once. 

“ Dear uncle, I should hate such silly thoughts,” exclaimed 
she. 

“ This sort of exaggeration makes the men of our days only 
suitable for women of doubtful reputation, so you are safe from 
them, little fairy.” 

“ There is a fearful degeneracy amongst men,” remarked the 
baroness. 

“ There is a certain laxity, no doubt,” replied the baron ; “the 
course of things and circumstances make it inevitable. A high 
state of civilization is synonymous with sovereign money. Some 
want to buy unlimited enjoyment with their money, and others 
are ready to make themselves slaves to get it. So they meet 
each other half way, and morality comes off sometimes with short 
commons. Proper-minded women have to look after what still 
remains. Mind, Isidora and Sylvia, you are to develop into the 
most proper women, to become models, dcs dragons de vertti.” 

The baron laughed heartily, though whether it was about his 
first-rate advice or the world’s corruption did not transpire. 
Isidora thought to herself: “ How glad I am that I can com¬ 
mand money! I shall gain my point ” ; and Sylvia said to herself: 
“ Oh! what would I give to be rich. Then. I should be happy 
myself and I could make him happy.” Neither paid any attention 
to the baron’s spasmodic exhortation to virtue. It is a tender 
plant which grows apart from the crowd on a well-prepared soil 
and under a watchful hand. Where was the soil and who was 
the gardener ? 

Three months went by in the country and brought no change 
in Sylvia’s intercourse with Tieffenstein. The winter and then 
the carnival passed in the same way, and still there was neither 
proposal nor engagement. But a bridegroom for Isidora appear¬ 
ed in the person of a very wealthy young Scotchman who was 
spending the winter for his own amusement in the capital. It 
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was not easy to understand why it was she attracted him. Per 
haps for the simple reason that she attracted nobody else, and 
gave herself no trouble to make herself pleasant to him. He had 
been anything but assiduous when suddenly he presented him¬ 
self to the baron as an aspiring son-in-law. The baron was high¬ 
ly gratified, and did not for an instant doubt of Isidora’s consent. 
Words could not express his anger when she refused point-blank. 
The baroness, too, was much perturbed. They both insisted 
that Isidora should assign a reasonable cause to her negative. 

“ Well, then,” she said with determination, “ I love another 
man, and if I don’t marry him I’ll marry nobody.” 

“And who may this other man be?” asked the baron angrily. 

“ Baron Tieffenstein.” 

“ Stuff! for he doesn’t care for 3'ou ; and folly ! because he is a 
poor beggar,” exclaimed the baron, quite exasperated. 

“ What put such a thing into your head, child ? ” asked the 
baroness, dazed. 

“ I love him,” replied Isidora coldly, “ consequently I am not 
going to marry any one else, and that’s as certain as that I am 
the daughter of m3' parents.” 

Highly irate, the baron walked to and fro, giving vent to bro¬ 
ken sentences, such as “You have lost your senses. ... I should 
like to have you locked up. . . . The baronet is a party whom 
fifty girls would have liked to catch this winter. You didn’t 
even try, and you are the object of his choice.” 

“ And I decline it,” said Isidora, nothing daunted. “ A girl 
must have this much liberty. I don’t mean to marry for conve¬ 
nience, like Valentine. I mean to love the man I marry, and I 
don’t love the carroty Scotchman, for all his money, but Tieffen¬ 
stein, be he poor or rich.” 

“ But you must have seen, child, that it is Sylvia he likes,” re¬ 
marked the baroness. 

“The whole town knows that he is paying her attentions, 
mamma, but, as it has been going on for more than a year, it is 
quite clear that he has no intention of marrying her. It’s time 
the silly business came to an end, and when it does—well, what’s 
the use of having a worldly-wise father and mother, if they can’t 
get their daughter the husband she would like?” 

So exalted an interpretation of parental duty by no means dis¬ 
turbed the baron, who replied : 

“ It would be easy enough, if the father and mother wished it 
too; but a son-in-law with more debts than he has hairs on his 
head is not to my taste.” 
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“ And the baronet is not to mine,” said Isidora ; and thereupon 
she left the room with cool indifference. 

“ You must give the subject your thorough consideration, 
love,” said the baroness, with some constraint, to her irate hus¬ 
band. “ This awkward intercourse between Tieffenstein and 
Sylvia must be brought to a stop. She will fret over it, but it 
can’t be helped. When Tieffenstein has once made up his mind 
to break with her he will easily be brought to marry Isidora.” 

“ Perhaps so, but / won’t make up my mind to it,” went on 
the baron. 

“ That is just the point to be well considered, for of two evils 
you must choose the least. Isi has set her cap at him.” 

“ So has Sylvia. If one has to give him up why shouldn’t 
the other? ” 

“ With this difference only: that Sylvia will keep her trouble 
to herself; whereas Isidora, poor child, not being so very good- 
tempered, will get most fearfully bitter and torment our lives 
out, and perhaps after a series of years we shall have to consent 
to some foolish marriage or other just to prevent her from being 
an old maid and becoming more unbearable. If for a few thou¬ 
sand thalers you can escape having your poor daughter’s cross 
face always before you and hearing her sharp tongue—for Isi¬ 
dora will not be sparing with that —you would do well to spend 
them. She would be happily settled, and we should have only 
dear Sylvia at home. We would treat her as our only daughter, 
and comfort her about her little trouble, which we could never 
do in the case of our stubborn Isidora.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Teresa,” said the baron, somewhat 
pacified; “the prospect of having Isidora an old maid at home 
is dreadful. But I am too vexed not to have the baronet for a 
son-in-law. Daughters of rich fathers are the most wayward 
people in the world.” 

“ I am thinking of telling Countess Xaveria plainly about 
Sylvia first, and then time will prove what is next to be done,” 
said the baroness. 

The baron quite agreed. Poor Sylvia's heart beat violently 
when, on the same day, her aunt dictated a note, inviting Coun¬ 
tess Xaveria to a confidential talk on a matter which nearly af¬ 
fected them both. 

The answer was not long on the road, and the next day 
at ten o’clock Baroness Griinerode drove over to Countess 
Weldensperg. The latter was perfectly aware of the sort of 
disclosure she was going to hear, and the baroness had 
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scarcely mentioned Sylvia’s name when she exclaimed with 
animation: “ Dear baroness, if you only knew how vexed I am 
about my brother’s senseless behavior! If he had only fol¬ 
lowed my advice there would have been no need of this talk.” 

“Last autumn, countess, you seemed to favor his inclination,” 
said the baroness coldly; “otherwise, perhaps, things would 
never have been carried so far.” 

“ Really, I am so extremely fond of Sylvia that her society 
is an intense pleasure to me. This is why I have made so 
much of her—quite a selfish business,” said Xaveria, laughing. 

“Anyhow, it has come to this: that we think it would be for 
the best if Baron Tieflenstein would leave town for a bit, and 
afterwards he could marry Sylvia.” 

“ He can only do that if Sylvia’s uncle comes forward as 
her father to provide for her.” 

“ Couldn’t you take up your brother's interests in a kind of 
motherly way, countess?” 

“Oh! dear, no; that is the business of fathers,” exclaimed 
Xaveria, laughing. “ I couldn’t think of suggesting such a thing 
to my husband. He would point to our children.” 

"This is my husband’s case.” 

“With this great difference: that two of his children are 
already in brilliant positions, and that every day he is increas¬ 
ing his fortune.” 

“We can’t expect all our children to do so well as my son 
and Valentine, and until my husband has provided for his three 
younger children he can't do anything out of the way for his 
niece.” 

Xaveria sighed and said: “You are right, baroness. It will 
be best if my brother can get sent as attach6 to Constantinople 
or Rio Janeiro, and that we should lose sight of him.” 

“Yes, it will be best for us all,” exclaimed the baroness ex¬ 
citedly. 

“You mean to say best for Sylvia in particular?” asked Xa¬ 
veria, surprised. 

“ Not only Sylvia—I will take you into my confidence, coun¬ 
tess. I have another reason for being eager about your bro¬ 
ther’s departure, and I hope you will urge it all the more when 
you know what it is. Remember, this is the strictest confidence. 
My unfortunate Isidora has fallen in love with Baron Tieffen- 
stein.” 

“Has she really? Isidora! Still waters run deep. This is 
why she is so quiet and retiring. Hearts are wonderful things.” 
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“ Unfortunately ! ” sighed the baroness. “ So I have now got 
to struggle with two love-sick maidens—a very painful task, and 
I should be exceedingly grateful to you to lighten it for me.” 

Xaveria promised to do her part, not losing sight of her own 
interests in the matter, and the baroness went home highly satis¬ 
fied at the pleasant turn the business had taken. Her husband 
looked pleased when she came in. He had a letter in his hand, 
and said : 

“ I was never so glad to hear of a death. Young Dambleton 
is dead. The father writes that his wife is plunged in melan¬ 
choly, and begs that Sylvia will go and spend some time with 
her to try to cheer her up. I will take her myself, and see Aurel 
on my way back through Paris.” 

“ This is really a most fortunate disposition of Providence,” 
said the baroness, delighted. 

“ Stuff, my dear! Leave Providence alone. It is a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which happens to suit us—nothing more. I 
am sure Dambleton doesn’t think his son’s death a ‘ most fortu¬ 
nate disposition of Providence.’ ’ 

“ Well, that is true, love.” 

“Lose no time in having Sylvia sent for.” 

She came with her heart in her mouth. The baron immedi¬ 
ately began. 

“Cheer up, little fairy! You have long been wishing to go 
and stay with Mrs. Dambleton in England. She has sent you a 
most pressing invitation, and, as she has just lost her youngest 
son, poor thing! we will give in to her wishes and spare you for 
a few months. As I have pressing business in Paris, I will put 
you down first in London. Set to work with your goods and 
traps, and be in readiness to start. I shall send a telegram say¬ 
ing she may expect us in a few days. I want to be off.” 

Sylvia stood and listened, pale and motionless as a statue, 
with eyes fixed on the ground. It seemed fo her as if she were 
by an open grave in which all her love, happiness, and hope were 
coffined. 

“ Dead! ” she ejaculated, not knowing what she said. 

“Yes, dead. It is very sad for the poor mother,” remarked 
the baroness. 

“ And very flattering to you, little fairy, that she appeals to 
you for consolation,” added the baron impatiently. He was 
much put out to read misery on Sylvia’s face, not out of any 
compassion for her, but only because he did not want any dis¬ 
turbing element to come and ruffle his high good-humor. “ So it 
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is quite settled. Go and have your handmaid up, and see about 
your preparations at once.” 

Sylvia departed, feeling as if she must be wound up to go on 
at all, so miserable and paralyzed did she seem to be. When she 
got to her room she sank on a chair, leaned her head back on the 
wall, and remained in this position. What were her uncle’s 
orders to her, what was Mrs. Dambleton, or England, or the 
whole world, if they parted her from Tieffenstein ? For it was a 
separation, a real farewell, and she was perfectly conscious of it. 
Her aunt and Xaveria had talked over the possibility of her mar¬ 
riage and decided against it, her uncle had refused to help her, 
and Xaveria would not do anything for her brother, which both 
might have done with very little trouble. She had neither rights 
nor weapons, and nobody to look steadily after her interests; so 
the sword was broken over her future, and she was torn from 
the man in whom she had placed all her hopes of happiness. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Who is it? ” she asked. 

“ C’est moi, mademoiselle,” was the answer. 

“Come in, Victoire. What is it?” said Sylvia, opening her 
weary eyes. 

“ Your aunt has sent me to see about the packing.” 

“ Oh! very well, Victoire.” 

“ Won’t you give me some idea, miss, of what you would like 
packed ? ” 

“ Ask my aunt.” 

Victoire said nothing, but opened a cupboard in the little re¬ 
cess. Since Sylvia had been forbidden to go to Mass with her 
all intercourse not immediately relating to Victoire’s avocations 
had stopped between them, and with Sylvia’s increasing distaste 
for religion grew her indifference towards Victoire. Indeed, she 
was quite ready to laugh with the others over any trait of big¬ 
otry laid to the charge of the “ Parisian saint,” as the baron call¬ 
ed her. 

“ If you are going to stay some time in England, miss,” began 
Victoire after a while, “ I shall very likely never see you again, 
for as soon as the spring dresses are finished her ladyship is 
parting with me and I am going back to Paris.” 

“ To freedom ! I congratulate you,” said Sylvia sorrowfully. 

“ Yes, to freedom, which I value doubly because it will enable 
me to become an Ursuline.” 

“ Are you mad, Victoire ? ” exclaimed Sylvia, raising herself 
quickly up. “ Do you call that liberty ? ” 
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“ Yes, I do,” answered Victoire calmly. 

“ But in a convent you are not your own mistress.” 

“ That is often the greatest slavery, for we poor creatures are 
so inclined to let our passions get the better of us. Certainly I 
shall have to obey in the convent and let others lead me, but in 
a direction which will make me lose sight of the world, whilst 
now it is always before my eyes.” 

“ I thought you were saving j'our money to be married. So 
it is for the convent ? ” 

“ Yes. A convent isn’t a hospital. A vocation must take us 
there, not neediness.” 

“Well, then, go and be an Ursuline, and pray for me some¬ 
times,” said Sylvia ; and whilst Victoire did her business she 
sank back again into her apathy, not taking home the maid’s 
pious observation. Suddenly she got up and went to her writ¬ 
ing-desk, saying: 

“ I must write a few lines to Countess Weldensperg. Will 
you please post the note yourself at once at the nearest post, so 
that I may feel sure about it ? ” 

“ With pleasure, miss,” answered Victoire. 

Sylvia wrote hurriedly : “ Dearest Xaveria, I have heard to¬ 
day that I am to be banished to England to-morrow, I don’t 
know either why or for how long. I entreat of you to come and 
see me in my room either this evening or to-morrow morning, 
that I may wish you good-by, and be comforted, and cry out my 
troubles with you. I beg of you not to forsake me, and to come 
as soon as possible to your poor Sylvia.” 

Xaveria duly received the note, and immediately wrote her 
answer as follows : “ I should have gone to you before now, my 
sweet Sylvia, if it weren’t for a heavy cold which keeps me a 
prisoner to my room. Don’t distress yourself about the unex¬ 
pected departure to England. It will do you good, and you will 
enjoy it, and come back to us nicer and prettier than ever, of 
which nobody will be better pleased than your faithful 

“ Xaveria.” 

She sent a servant with this answer, so that Sylvia should not 
be kept waiting. Sylvia skimmed it through with feverish 
haste, squeezed it up in her hand, then, throwing it into the 
fire, she said angrily: “ She is not true to me. She is false. I am 
sure that I am being sent away on purpose, and she is glad about 
it. They are all against me, and I am only something to them 
as long as I can do anything for them. Nobody cares for me— 
not even he himself. Love is enduring and stronger than all 
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obstacles, but this is not his line at all. What selfish people there 
are on earth !" 

The baroness had lost no time in letting Xaveria know that 
Sylvia was going for six months at least to Mrs. Dambleton, add¬ 
ing that Baron Tieffenstein might now wait in peace and quiet 
for a suitable diplomatic post, as many things might happen in 
six months. The countess had taken the hint. The baroness 
was determined to bring about Isidora’s marriage to Tieffen¬ 
stein. One at least of her children should marry for love, and 
perhaps the marriage would turn out better than Valentine’s and 
more happily than Aurel’s. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LH INSTEAD OF RACHEL 

Baron Tieffenstein was beside himself when his sister told 
him of Sylvia’s departure and related part of her conversation 
with Baroness Griincrode. 

“ Calm yourself; it was bound to come to this,” she said cold¬ 
ly. “ It is to be hoped that Sylvia will make a good match in 
England.” 

“ That’s more than I can bear,” he broke out. “ I must go 
after her.” 

“ What right have you to go after her ?” asked Xaveria. “ You 
are not engaged to her, and you don’t wish to engage yourself. 
If you went after her you would be treating her badly, and so 
far you have been merely heedless.” 

“ Sylvia will be miserable with any other man." 

“That’s by no means certain, Wilderich. She is shrewd, and 
consequently will know how to choose her husband ; and after all 
it is not so easy to be unhappy. The first thing for you both to 
do is to part.” 

“You are joking, Xaveria,” he exclaimed bitterly. 

“ By degrees you will see that you must have done with your 
violent manias, which lead to nothing but to some wretched ca¬ 
tastrophe or other; that it isn’t to be your lot to marry for love, 
and that you must grow used to the notion of marrying for con¬ 
venience. I don’t ask you to come and ask me to-day or to-mor¬ 
row whether I know of a nice little wife for you with her thou¬ 
sands, but in two or three months’ time we will think about it 
again. Now, we shall soon be having the race season. See what 
privileged people we are ! Formerly there was a water season 
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ana me winter season, to ue sure, dui our umortunate grand¬ 
fathers and grandmothers never dreamed of races. Think how 
many ways we have of killing our time ; so we ought to be able 
to make light of a little bit of love-sickness, which, after all, is 
pure fancy.” 

“You are lightness personified, Xaveria, and I really don’t 
know if I shall ever clamber up to you.” 

“I am not at all light, Wilderich. I love amusement, show¬ 
ing off, society, and the world, and I do all 1 can to enjoy it 
thoroughly; but I am an exemplary wife and a most loving 
mother, and there is scarcely anything which I deny my chil¬ 
dren.” 

“ The last point is the truest thing you have said to-day,” said 
Wilderich, laughing. 

“And many other things will come true as well, O brother 
mine! ” she added. 

She cultivated Baroness Griinerode, having at once taken in 
the fact that the baroness was particularly desirous of bring¬ 
ing about Isidora’s marriage to Tieffenstein, and concluding that 
her brother would be allowed to make his own terms. As a 
splendid position represented to her mind the height of happi¬ 
ness, and as, in her way, she really cared for her brother, she 
made the most strenuous efforts to procure it for him. She 
avoided facing the Griinerode pedigree and the green and red 
coat-of-arms which she had ridiculed three years before, or con¬ 
soled herself by thinking, “ That is Wilderich’s business. These 
are matter-of-fact days. Money is the great leveller.” It did not 
strike her that the times were matter-of-fact in virtue of popular 
opinion, and that she and many others of her kind did their best 
to strengthen that popular opinion. The reigning tendency of a 
time does not drop like rain from the clouds, or blow like the 
wind, nobody knows from what quarter. It is-the result of an 
inward tendency which determines the outward course of the 
great majority. Time takes the coloring which man gives to it, 
according as he aims at low or high marks. The more he tarries 
in low-lying regions the more he is affected by the unwholesome 
miasma peculiar to such parts, and which has so demoralizing an 
influence upon character. He himself grows either weak or bru¬ 
tal, if not both, as it often happens. Tieffenstein was on his way 
to this consummation. He was not exactly a bad man. He 
would as willingly have been good, if only goodness had come 
easily to him. Unfortunately it was so very difficult. The 
world, and especially the feminine world, had spoilt him early in 
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the day. They had coaxed and petted all his morality out of 
him. That very man whom society called “ the knight,” on ac¬ 
count of his chivalrous bearing, was powerless against momen¬ 
tary impressions which appeared to him in the light of wild pas¬ 
sions, because he was weak and without firm principles. This 
was the kind of fancy he had conceived for Sylvia. For the 
space of a week he was quite beside himself, bemoaning the lot 
which tore him from so pretty and elegant a treasure. Then he 
comforted himself by the reflection that Sylvia was his last love, 
and that henceforward he would harden himself to the charms 
of women. Another week passed, and it occurred to him 
that, as he was now insensible to love and its happiness, he must 
begin to think of his future in sober earnestness and take his sis¬ 
ter’s advice. Not that he did it willingly ; but Xaveria was quite 
right—the days of wild passions were for ever gone by, and, being 
in the flower of his years, it behooved him to assert his place in 
society and to keep it. A rich wife was the first thing necessary. 
In short, Sylvia had been gone one month only, and Xaveria was 
able to say to him : 

“ Wilderich, I know a little wife for you.” 

He tried to stop her. 

“ She is mad about you, and suffered dreadfully about you and 
Sylvia.” 

“She loves me without my knowing it?” asked Wilderich 
somewhat curiously. 

“ She was too proud not to hide her love away from sight as 
long as she saw you day after day at Sylvia’s feet.” 

“ Who is she? ” he asked with interest. 

“ Isidora Griinerode.” 

“ Never! ” he exclaimed energetically—“ never, never ! Lia 
instead of Rachel—surely you can’t be for it.” 

“ Isidora isn’t pretty, but for all we know she may be very 
nice when she chooses. She must have suffered so much! 
Think what it must have been to care for you, and yet be oblig¬ 
ed to see that you cared for the girl who always stood in her 
way.” 

“ Lia instead of Rachel—it is hard,” said Wilderich sorrow¬ 
fully. 

“ You must take the money into consideration, Wilderich, as 
it is a question of a matter-of-fact marriage.” 

“ Is her father inclined to put down a good sum with her ? ” 
he asked, still in a very melancholy tone. 

“ The mother is, and that with a determination I should never 
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have expected irom her. It she and lsidora worry the lather a 
little, and you on your side make the most of your family and of 
yourself, I believe you may win him over. I always tell the ba¬ 
roness that you must have money, and a great deal too.” 

“ You are something like a sister," he said with feeling. 

“ Strangely enough, or rather naturally enough, the baroness 
has never made the slightest allusion to your caring for lsidora. 
She leaves it quite out of the question, and seems to trust your 
liking her to time.” 

Wilderich shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

“ And she may well do this,” said Xaveria, laughing. “ The 
man who inspires a passion and remains indifferent has still to be 
born.” 

“ So you have pretty nearly settled matters with the baron¬ 
ess, sister mine ? ” 

“As far as I could. Now you must come forward as suitor.” 

“ In short, there is nothing for it but for me to submit to fate. 
But it will be hard work on the very spot where I used to see 
Sylvia.” 

“ Yes, and I think it might be feasible for you and the Grii- 
nerodes to go away somewhere, say to a Tyrolese valley, 
where nobody knows you or anything about your passion for 
Sylvia.” 

“ That would indeed make it easier,” exclaimed Wilderich, de¬ 
lighted. 

“ Then you would come back engaged, and be married short¬ 
ly afterwards. People don’t trouble themselves about a fait ac¬ 
compli.” 

“ And what of Sylvia? ” 

“ My dear Wilderich, be so good as to drop Sylvia. You 
may be quite sure that all girls go through a little smarting of 
this kind.” 

Sylvia had already been four weeks in Devonshire at Mrs. 
Dambleton’s beautiful country-place at the time of the conversa¬ 
tion above related. Baron Griinerode had said to Mrs. Damble- 
ton: “ I am bringing you our pearl, by which you may guess 
whether we sympathize with you in your sorrow. But you must 
take great care of her, for the little fairy has danced and sung so 
much that she is rather unstrung. The soft Devonshire air, com¬ 
bined with the sea and bathing in the height of the summer, will 
set her up again.” 

Mrs. Dambleton was duly grateful, promised to look after 
Sylvia as if she were a daughter, and the baron left for Paris. 
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Aurel and Phoebe received him very properly, so far as mere po¬ 
liteness went. But the icy coldness which reigned between them 
spread its atmosphere over everything which came in contact 
with them. The baron was not slow to discover the biting frost; 
for, albeit he was not particularly given to warm feelings, he did 
relish a certain amount of freedom in family life. ITe considered 
that his wife and daughters were bound to be brisk and good- 
tempeied in his presence, and to make things pleasant for him, 
who worked so hard for them. Now, anything but cheerfulness 
and good temper, the spontaneous productions of a happy exist¬ 
ence, reigned between Aurel and Phoebe. They gave the baron 
most excellent dinners, drove him in a very elegant turnout in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and went with him to the opera. The 
baron could not refuse his admiration at their household arrange¬ 
ments any more than he could fail to be pleased at the position 
occupied in the higher financial world by the firm of Grandison 
& Griincrodc; but, in spite of this and their outwardly brilliant 
circumstances, he was not proof against a feeling of secret dis¬ 
comfort. Phoebe looked so pale and ill, and her face bore wit¬ 
ness so evident to nervous exhaustion, that the baron said to her 
one day : 

“ If you were my wife, Phoebe, I would ride four hours a day 
with you. Young women ruin their health by sitting still and 
taking no exercise in the fresh air. There you loll on your 
chaise-longues, or causeuses, or whatever you call the things in 
your stuffy rooms pervaded with flowers and perfumes, and you 
never walk except on a carpet three inches deep ; and, to make 
matters better, you dance furiously for six weeks in the winter. 
Of course your health must suffer. You used to ride; why don’t 
you ride now in this lovely spring weather? You would make 
a capital horsewoman with your slender figure and your erect 
carriage.” 

“ My state of health is against it," she replied in her snubbing 
way, and went out of the room. 

“ Her state of health ? ” said the baron to Aurel. “ Does that 
mean—” 

“ Years ago, father, you spoke to me about the misery of rear¬ 
ing children who were weak either in body or in mind. You 
will approve, therefore, of my anxiety not to have them. Poor 
Phoebe is in a deplorable state of health. She is a victim to epi¬ 
lepsy, and I am a victim to my ignorance, or rather to my miser¬ 
able weakness. Of course, I want to spare you the trial of epi¬ 
leptic grandchildren, and I hope you will be duly grateful.” 
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Aurel s icy tone and his bitter words disturbed his father’s 
presence of mind. The baron paused before he said: “ You 
must not call nervous attacks by this dreadful word.” 

“ But supposing doctors give them this name? ” 

“ They are a parcel of humbugs, who call a thing by an ugly 
name when they don’t understand it, and talk grandly about its 
being incurable when there are a hundred simple remedies which 
might be used.” 

“ I should be very grateful to you if you could procure me 
any one of them, for I am very sorry for poor Phoebe. I pro¬ 
posed to her that she should go back to her parents. As I can¬ 
not love her, I would far rather she did not take up a wife’s place 
in my house.” 

“ What! would you break with Grandison ? ” 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? I don’t owe him the least consideration. 
But Phoebe did not agree to my proposal, and, as she seems able 
to put up with our way of getting on together, let her stay." 

“Then there can’t be much question of domestic comfort,” 
muttered the baron. 

“ And you are the last person who ought to look for it, father, 
for you knew all about Phoebe’s malady.” 

“ This is a lie ! ” 

“ I say you did know it, for Mme. Daragon wrote and told 
my mother about it ,* and she surely did not keep it from you.” 

“ Oh ! 1 saw Mme. Daragon’s letter, to be sure; but what man 
in his senses dreams of swallowing hearsay?” 

“ Very well, father, we had better say no more on the subject, 
I only thought I was bound to tell you what a miserable marriage 
you have got me into, and also what small prospect of domestic 
happiness I have before me. Now, I think, it is time to dress for 
dinner.” 

Aurel went out of the drawing-room, and the baron mut¬ 
tered impatiently to himself: “ A nice piece of work! What a 
creature this Phoebe is not to have energy enough to get the 
better of nervous attacks, at any rate before her husband, poor 
wretch ! For the matter of that, my pretty Sylvia would have 
been a different kind of a wife. But things are as they are. 
and there is no altering them now. Besides, he will find some- 
fair comforter or other in Paris.” 

But for all that he was not quite comfortable at his son’s 
house, and two days after their conversation together he left 
Paris. On his return home he said to his wife: “As to homeli¬ 
ness, my dear, give me Germany and German housewives. For 
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the rest, you may comfort yourself by thinking that Aurel and 
Phoebe live together like the angels in heaven.” 

His Paris experience was, however, favorable to Isidora's 
wishes. When the baroness told him the thing was becoming 
serious he answered impatiently: “If she is simple enough to 
fall in love with a man who only takes her for her money’s 
sake, let her marry him. We will see whether this marriage 
turns out better than the two others.” 

“ But, love,” put in the baroness, “ didn’t you say Phoebe and 
Aurel were as happy as the angels in heaven ? ” 

“No, my dear, that is not what I said at all,” he exclaimed ir¬ 
ritably. “ But never mind. Isidora shall be happy after her fash¬ 
ion. I will be a wonderfully generous father, will pay debts and 
make an allowance. At the same time I am pleased enough for 
the plebeian, Isi Prost, to marry into one of our first families; for 
as to Miss Isi’s being a Griinerode, that is, of course, all gammon. 
But the world swallows it down, because the world must always 
be acting a farce in which it takes the part of audience and per¬ 
former.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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I. 

IT was at precisely half-past ten, 
as he satisfied himself by looking 
at his watch, on the morning of the 
17th of June, in the year 1743, that 
a young gentleman got up from a 
chair in front of the Cate Procope 
(just then opening with that air of 
stretching itself, rubbing its eyes, 
and yawning which marks a cate in 
the ante-meridian hours). He stood 
for a moment twirling his cane and 
his moustache alternately, and then, 
as if suddenly reminded by the 
look of the cate of a great moral 
duty omitted, stretched himself 
slightly and yawned prodigiously. 
It was, to be sure, rather early in 
the day to begin yawning, except 
for cates; but then this young chro- 
nologer had his own way of divid¬ 
ing time, and, believing with the 
poet that the best of all ways to 
lengthen our days is to snatch a 
few hours from the night, what was 
early in the morning for most men 
was only somewhat late at night 
for him. It is to be noted, too, 
since the most trifling incidents in 
the life of a hero are worthy of re¬ 
cord, that he yawned with such ad¬ 
mirable self-possession, with such a 
mingling of good-will and graceful 
languor; he had so much the air of 
giving his whole mind to it, and 
at the same time of being so used 
to yawning that he really didn’t 
care so much for it after all, that 
you saw at once he was a man of 
distinction, to whom a yawn was 
not, as to most of us, a rare luxury, 
but a daily, nay, an hourly, a half- 
hourly, necessary of life. 

Much might here be said, if 


space permitted, of a highly in¬ 
structive nature, on the philosophy 
of yawning and its many varieties : 
the go-to-bed yawn, the get-up 
yawn; the tired yawn, the yawn of 
simple lassitude; the good-humored 
yawn, which takes itself as an ex¬ 
cellent joke; the peevish yawn, which 
denies itself acridly as if it were a 
crime; the writer’s yawn and the 
reader’s yawn (quod Jupiter omen 
avertatl) ; the chronic yawn and the 
fixed yawn which merges into the 
drawl ; the imitative yawn, into 
which unwary grandmothers are 
seduced by wicked little boys with 
slowly-flapping palm; the bored 
yawn, which is a protest against 
the world in general; the well-bred 
yawn, which is a protest against 
the immediate company, and is 
practised only in solitude. (It is, 
of course, the last-named sort in 
which our hero indulges.) There 
is a great deal 'of character, too, in 
a yawn, from your timid little lady’s 
yawn, shrinking away and hiding 
behind fan or handkerchief, or with 
hypocritical feminine art so mould¬ 
ing itself that, like Lucy Fountain’s, 
“ it glides into society a smile,” to 
your open, hearty, man’s yawn, 
showing all its grinders shameless¬ 
ly, as if it were a fine natural pros¬ 
pect one ought to be grateful for. 
Napoleon judged men, as he led 
them, by their noses;* a true phi¬ 
losopher would classify them by 
their yawns. 

Meantime, however, we are leav- 

* Napoleon thought a big now to be a sign of in¬ 
tellect, says history, mother of lies. Fiddlesticks! 
He chose men with big noses because they were 
easier to lead. An army of snub-noses would never 
have gone to Moscow. 
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ing our hero yawning at the risk 
of dislocating his jaw and of set¬ 
ting the reader to keep him com¬ 
pany. Let us, therefore, resume. 
Having indulged himself sufficient¬ 
ly in this refreshment, and recom¬ 
posed his features again with some 
care, the young gentleman stood 
for a moment irresolute, tapping 
his boot with his cane, and then, 
as if his mind were made up, set 
off at a brisk pace in the direction 
of Notre Dame. As he stepped 
out it did not need his showy uni¬ 
form, which was that of the famous 
corps of Mousquetaires , his jingling 
spurs, or his long rapier, of a hea¬ 
vier make than the dress-sword 
then worn by every gentleman, to 
show him for a soldier. You saw 
it in his measured stride, in every 
movement of a lithe and graceful 
yet strong and well-knit figure, in 
the gay recklessness of his manner, 
and especially in the ardent and 
somewhat imperious glance of his 
dark gray eye. A trace of super¬ 
ciliousness and vanity on his bold, 
handsome face you would have par¬ 
doned to his years and comeliness. 
Women smiled kindly on the gay 
young mousquetaire as he passed 
them, and were not ill-pleased at 
the kisses he flung them in promis¬ 
cuous homage from the tips of his 
gloved fingers, hjale glances not 
so kind, instinct, indeed, with smoul¬ 
dering scorn and hatred, were shot 
at him covertly too—glances such 
as a half-century later gloated 
openly with savage ferocity over 
the death-struggles of other hap¬ 
less young mousquetaires dying 
hopelessly and gallantly, sword in 
hand, for a king who knew how to 
make locks but not laws, and a 
queen who could win all hearts but 
those of her people. 

But right little recked our young 
mousquetaire of glances, hostile or 


kindly, from those he looked upon 
but as a rabble of the gutter, to be 
kicked or beaten like other ani¬ 
mals out of his lordly path. The 
young summer in his blood all un¬ 
conscious of that slumbering storm, 
he strode along, dispensing musk 
and kisses, and gaily humming a 
madrigal of Benserade, to the Rue 
des Poulies, and along that street, 
picking his way daintily over the 
wretched pavement till he came in 
front of a certain bric-k-brac shop. 
There he paused, hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and, pulling off his plumed 
hat and putting on his most fasci¬ 
nating smile, bowed low to two 
persons standing in the doorway. 

This simple act of courtesy had 
a singular effect on the two persons 
in question, a young man and a 
young woman. This effect was ap¬ 
parently the same on both : they 
first colored violently, then frown¬ 
ed, then turned pale. But to an 
observer in the attic window over 
the way it seemed that the internal 
emotions indicated by these facial 
changes were very unlike in each. 
The young man seemed—to this 
observer—to be moved by displea¬ 
sure rising even to intense rage; 
the girl’s uppermost feeling seemed 
to be embarrassment, and displea¬ 
sure, if any, only at being caused 
embarrassment. But the observer 
could not quite decide that she was 
displeased at all by this act of po¬ 
liteness, and he inclined rather to 
think that her blush was caused by 
pleasure at seeing the young mous¬ 
quetaire, while her frown was- di¬ 
rected at her companion for his 
inopportune presence. 

“ Yes, that is it,” said this acute 
analyst to himself: “ the blush was 
for the mousquetaire, whom she is 
glad to see, the frown for M. De 
'Prop,.who is in the way, and the 
pallor for herself, whhm she hear- 
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tily wishes out of the way in the 
row she foresees coming." 

While this thoughtful philoso¬ 
pher of the attic was thus moral¬ 
izing a curious incident took place. 
The girl, who held some roses in 
her hand, dropped one of them, no 
doubt from agitation. The mous- 
quetaire sprang forward to seize it. 
As he stooped over the flower the 
young man of the doorway, with an 
angry exclamation, thrust him back 
with such good-will that he reeled 
into the roadway and came near 
falling. Recovering himself in an 
instant, he whipped out his sword 
and rushed upon the other, cry¬ 
ing: 

“Baseborn scullion 1 darest thou 
raise thy hand to a gentleman ? 
Thy life shall pay it." 

This was not, perhaps, his exact 
language, but it is so much nicer 
than what he really did say that we 
will let it stand in despite of his¬ 
tory. At all events the young man 
understood him very clearly to ex¬ 
press an intention of skewering him 
upon the spot; so, with a natural 
reluctance to being skewered, he 
armed himself with an iron bar 
used for fastening the door of the 
bric-it-brac shop, and resolutely 
awaited the onset. 

At sight of these warlike over¬ 
tures the girl screamed and the 
neighbors came flocking to doors 
and windows in pleasurable anti¬ 
cipation. The philosopher in the 
attic appeared to await the issue 
with composure. 

Suddenly she who was the lovely 
cause of strife between the heroes 
stepped forward. 

“ Forbear, gentlemen," she cried. 
" For shame! Would you shed 
blood for a paltry flower ? If ’tis 
but a rose you want, here is one 
for each of you.” 

And with a charming mixture of 


shyness and coquetry—the coquet¬ 
ry of a pretty woman who feels 
herself to be the object of conten¬ 
tion between brave men—she prof¬ 
fered to each of the champions a 
rose. 

The mousquetaire sheathed his 
sword at once, seized his flower 
with rapture, pressed it to his lips 
and to his heart, and looked alto¬ 
gether so languishing and sheepish 
that the young girl had to bite her 
lips to control a smile. She could 
not so easily hide the laugh that 
sparkled in her dancing eyes and 
made them still more dazzling. 

The young man of the doorway 
received his rose with reluctance, 
seemed half disposed to reject it, 
and more than half disposed to 
throw it away after taking it, and 
fell back with so sullen and sulky 
an air that the Helen of this Iliad 
could forbear no longer, but laugh¬ 
ed outright and merrily. 

At that electric stroke of happy 
ridicule the clouds passed and the 
air cleared; the storm was over. 
The neighbors withdrew discon¬ 
tentedly to their shops, while the 
mousquetaire, with another bow 
and smile, departed. But he did 
not kiss his finger-tips to this young 
girl, as he had to the others. 

The philosopher of the attic sur¬ 
veyed these events with conflicting 
emotions. 

“ Humph !” said he, rather rue¬ 
fully, “ the roses I spent my last 
sou for, the price of my breakfast, 
in fact, to lay upon her window¬ 
sill this morning. The one in the 
gutter, I suppose, is for me; was it 
by accident or design she dropped 
it ? I wonder which of them she 
likes best ?" 

Gentle reader—for in these days 
it is only a gentle reader will deign 
to cast an eye over a simple love- 
tale like this—go with us but a lit- 
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tie way, and we will try to unravel 
the philosopher’s problem. 

ii. 

Had you chanced, then, miss or 
madam, to be your great-great¬ 
grandmother—as, Heaven be prais¬ 
ed ! you did not—and had you hap¬ 
pened to be in the neighborhood of 
the Rue des Poulies in the year of 
grace 1743, and had it occurred to 
you to ask for the richest man in the 
quarter, public opinion would have 
answered unhesitatingly, “ Papa 
Lamouracq, who keeps the bric-i- 
brac shop.” And had you further 
inquired who was the finest fellow 
and the best match in the neigh¬ 
borhood, the vote would still have 
been nearly unanimous for Raoul 
Berthier, the well-to-do ironmon¬ 
ger of the Quai de la Ferraille. 
And had you once more sought to 
know who was the prettiest girl— 
well, here there might have been 
some dissent, for the other pret¬ 
tiest girls and their mammas would 
no doubt have cast a scattering 
vote or so; but, counting the blind 
beggars for whom her hand was 
ever open, and the babies she was 
always ready to romp with, not to 
speak of the shrewd old fathers of 
families, who saw her beauty, as 
shrewd old fathers will, in the light 
of her imagined expectations, a de¬ 
cided majority would still have 
been given for Pauline Lamouracq, 
the old brocanteur's young and only 
daughter. 

Now, however public opinion 
may have erred with regard to two 
of the persons named—and, indeed, 
Papa Lamouracq, whenever the 
matter was broached, would protest, 
with many oaths and shrugs and 
groans, that, so far from being the 
richest man in the parish, he was 
in reality the very poorest (but 


what bric-k-brac dealer was ever 
otherwise, especially if he be an 
Auvergnat, as in Paris he generally 
is when he is not a Jew ?)—certainly 
it made no mistake with regard to 
Pauline. Pretty beyond a doubt 
she was, with her trim young figure 
and her dark brown hair and eyes, 
lit both with a flash of golden 
light, and her—but, no; let us not 
attempt the impossible task of de¬ 
scribing the charm and freshness 
of girlish beauty at eighteen. Do 
you, miss, look in the glass, or do 
you, sir—if so be it that stray mas¬ 
culine eyes shall linger over these 
artless pages—think of her you love 
best, and let that be our Pauline. 
Only herself seemed to be uncon¬ 
scious of her great beauty; for, 
though her mirror must have whis¬ 
pered to her now and again the 
charming secret, as it will to other 
young maidens, she fled from that 
perfidious counsellor, lest she 
should have a grievous addition to 
the load of peccadilloes she was 
wont to carry weekly to the con¬ 
fessional of her good friend and 
adviser, the old curt of the Church 
of St. Germain l'Auxerrois. 

Indeed, she had fewer incentives 
to vanity than many girls not half 
so pretty, inasmuch as she had 
fewer admirers. Not that there 
were not many who sighed for her 
in secret; but Raoul’s temper was 
known to be as quick as his hand 
was heavy, and they discreetly 
held aloof. Raoul and Pauline had 
been betrothed from a very early 
age, and the former was not one to 
brook any rivalry. From the cra¬ 
dle almost he had been wayward 
and headstrong. Years befqre, 
when little more than a child, he 
had run away to sea, and strange 
tales were whispered of his doings 
with Jean Bart, that famous priva¬ 
teer and scourge of perfidious Al- 
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bion. Now that he had come 
back a fine, bronzed, athletic fellow 
of six or seven and thirty to take 
his place in his dead father's busi¬ 
ness, and handle, the gossips said, 
a very pretty pot of money, he was 
more violent and self-willed and 
exacting than ever; and there were 
not wanting those who, seeing the 
look that came too often into his 
dark, handsome face, shook their 
heads and prophesied that all 
would not be sunshine in the mar¬ 
ried life of the pretty Pauline. 

If she herself shared any of 
these misgivings she never showed 
it, but was as affectionate, and 
even obedient, to her intended 
husband as the most jealous swain 
could ask. On one point only did 
she go counter to his wishes, and 
that was in seeing a distant cousin, 
Andrd Thiriot, who alone of all the 
young fellows in the neighborhood 
made her the object of an absorb¬ 
ing devotion that every one but 
herself laughed at. In truth, poor 
Andr6 was not fitted out by nature 
for the ideal lover. Lame from a 
fall in his childhood, small and in¬ 
significant in appearance (but for 
a high white forehead and a pair 
of large and brilliant eyes), and a 
beggarly huissier's clerk to boot, he 
was a pretty fellow, forsooth, to as¬ 
pire to the hand of the richest 
heiress in the quarter. So Papa 
Lamouracq thought, and, when his 
poor kinsman first hinted timidly 
at the idea nearest his heart, bade 
him begone with bitter rebuke and 
reviling. “ He marry Pauline, in¬ 
deed ! Puny weakling! No man 
should have his girl who could not 
protect her with an arm as stout 
as his own. In these days,” said 
Papa Lamouracq, very truly, “ who 
knows at what moment his women- 
, kind may need protection from 
these vile marquises and mousque- 


taires that go about troubling the 
peace of honest folks?” And Papa 
Lamouracq, who had served in the 
wars, drew himself up to his full 
five feet nine—which in France, 
you know, is a colossal stature— 
squared his broad shoulders, and 
looked very fierce and resolute. It 
was, indeed, a time when beauty 
and innocence of the bourgeois 
class, where, indeed, very much that 
there was at Paris of beauty allied 
to innocence resided, needed stout 
hearts and strong arms to fence it. 
The gay courtiers of Louis XV. 
respected few laws, human or di¬ 
vine, and no woman not of the 
privileged classes was safe from 
their insults. 

So poor Andrd was sent to the 
right-about with a very large sized 
flea in his ear, and could only see 
his fair cousin thereafter by stealth. 
Raoul swore that if he ever caught 
him prowling about her he would 
break every bone in his body. 
For that threat, indeed, Andr6 
cared little, for he had a brave 
spirit in his little body; but he 
loved his cousin too well to cause 
her needless annoyance, and he 
had perforce to content himself 
with the stolen interviews she could 
give him at such odd times as her 
father was away with Raoul at the 
cabaret, which, indeed, was only 
too often. Nor was Pauline loath 
to profit by these chances to see 
her cousin. That everybody re¬ 
pulsed and derided him was to her 
woman’s nature of course only an 
additional reason for liking him. 
Then, too, he had been her moth¬ 
er's favorite, almost as a child to 
her on the death of his own pa¬ 
rents, and, lastly, he talked very 
differently from the others about 
her. Pauline, thanks to the watch¬ 
ful care of her good friend and 
godfather, the curd of St. Germain, 
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most girls of her class, and Andr£ 
was a genius and a poet—at least, 
they both thought so; which, for 
them, came to much the same 
thing. He rhymed about as well 
as the rest of the rhyming crew, in 
an age when in France and Eng¬ 
land there were many rhymers and 
few poets, and those few not al¬ 
ways greatly cared for; when Vol¬ 
taire passed sentence on Homer 
and Shakspere; when Dorat’s per¬ 
fumed nothings fluttered in every 
boudoir, while Gilbert starved in a 
garret. To the taste of one simple 
maiden Andre's madrigals and son¬ 
nets and what-not were as good as 
the best, and she never tired of 
hearing them. Even when she 
could not see him she could still 
hear them; for our poet had a 
very pretty turn for music as well, 
and from his window opposite hers 
would sing her his chansons, set to 
his own music, with such ardor and 
perseverance as quite enchanted 
his pretty cousin, and won for the 
performer a singular degree of un¬ 
popularity among his neighbors. 

So the lame bard remained Pau¬ 
line’s only open admirer until one 
eventful day when there came 
spurring through the dull and som¬ 
bre street, lighting it up like a flash 
of sunshine, a splendid vision of a 
mousquetaire. Pauline chanced to 
be standing in the doorway of her 
father's shop, and, as he caught 
sight of that lovely picture set in 
the dark frame of the portal, the 
bold cavalier, riding to her side, 
straightway proceeded to woo her 
in the olf-hand fashion of the court. 
But in the soft, half-wondering re¬ 
proach of the brown eyes lifted for 
but a moment to his own there 
was a depth of purity and inno¬ 
cence that baffled this intrepid 
courtier more than any words ; he 


hesitated, broke down, and—blush¬ 
ed. Yes, incredible as it may 
seem, in the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, and in the very fo¬ 
cus of civilization, a mousquetaire 
blushed. To be sure he was 
young. Perhaps it was a reflec¬ 
tion from his glowing cheek that 
brought to Pauline’s pale one a 
rosier lint; perhaps it was simply 
wonder at this unprecedented phe¬ 
nomenon ; Pauline, too, was young, 
and the culprit, it must be owned, 
was very handsome. At all events 
he could only gasp out a hasty 
apology before she withdrew and 
left him to ride away, over head 
and tingling ears in love. 

Raoul heard of this encounter 
and roared—burst out into a furi¬ 
ous passion of rage and jealousy 
that left Pauline in tears. 

Andr£ saw the meeting from his 
eyrie in the attic and—sighed. 
With one handsome rival he might 
hope, he might even, with some 
aid from the muses, hold his own; 
but with two—? The poor bard 
took to reading Tibullus; he had 
no heart for madrigals when life 
itself was an elegy, and for a night 
or two the neighbors slept in 
peace. 

HI. 

One morning a young man pre¬ 
sented himself to Papa Lamouracq 
and asked to be taken as an appren¬ 
tice to learn the bric-i-brac trade. 
Papa Lamouracq was a little shy 
of apprentices; but as he r ■ ily 
needed help and the premium of¬ 
fered was large, he could not resist 
the temptation to his bargaining 
instinct, and the postulant was ac¬ 
cepted. 

The new-comer was active, in¬ 
telligent, and above all good-look¬ 
ing; and these virtues soon won 
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for him a fair place in Pauline’s es¬ 
teem until she cnught him making 
sheep’s eyes at her with extreme 
persistency and uncompromising 
sheepishness. Thereat she re¬ 
proved him sharply, and, to punish 
him, set him to washing the dishes 
—a task he undertook with entire 
good-humor, but so much more zeal 
than skill that he broke more than 
he cleaned and speedily had to be 
relieved. Then he took to sighing 
like a bellows, and when his mis¬ 
tress laughed at him this auda¬ 
cious intruder made love to her 
outright, and of course got proper¬ 
ly snubbed for his pains. But fan¬ 
cy Miss Pauline’s amazement when 
this astonishing apprentice, so far 
from being abashed by her chill¬ 
ing rebuke, went down upon his 
marrow-bones, and, revealing him¬ 
self as the Chevalier d’Aubuis- 
son, plumped her an offer of his 
heart and hand and a fine old chd- 
teau in Normandy. 

The sight of this dashing mous- 
quetaire in a shop-boy’s apron 
seemed so absurd that the young 
lady thus tenderly adjured felt 
more inclined to laugh than ever— 
indeed, she was a merry little 
maiden, more given to smiles than 
tears—bqt the evident sincerity of 
the young man’s emotion touched 
her. 

" He has cut off that lovely 
moustache to be near me,” was her 
pensive reflection, •’s she gazed up¬ 
on his eloquent, upturned face, 
from which that military embellish¬ 
ment was indcm missing. No 
doubt, too, she was secretly flat¬ 
tered and pleased ; for it was not 
every day, I promise you, in the 
Paris of a century ago, that a 
shopman’s daughter had the chance 
of refusing to be the wife of a 
handsome young noble. And then 
what young girl’s heart could help 


going out a little to the romantic 
side of this madcap adventure ? 

But there was another aspect to 
the affair which made her grave at 
once. 

“ Pray rise, sir,” she said coldly; 
“ this position is unbecoming to 
you and uncomfortable to me. 
’Twas not well done, M. le Che¬ 
valier, to steal into my father’s 
household under false colors', and 
though I feel the honor you do me, 
I cannot listen to you further. I 
am already affianced. If you have 
any of the regard you profess for 
me, you will instantly quit this 
travesty and this house.” 

This was reasonable advice, so 
our impetuous young mousquetaire 
rejected it at once. He would 
never leave her, he vowed with ve¬ 
hemence, till she had promised to 
be his. 

This wild proposal plunged poor 
Pauline into great perplexity. To 
tell her father or her intended would, 
she foresaw, precipitate a terrible 
row and scandal with probable 
bloodshed ; and perhaps it was not 
wholly tenderness for her relatives 
which checked her as she glanced 
furtively at her embarrassingly hand¬ 
some wooer, revolving the problem 
of how most easily to get rid of 
him in an anxious mind. Nor 
could she go to her cousin ; she 
blushed, she scarce knew why, as 
she thought of it. So, as usual in 
all the little difficulties of her life, 
she betook herself to her friend 
the ctirif, who soon found a key to 
the riddle. 

The next day there rode up to 
the door of Papa Lamouracq’s bric- 
k-brac shop an orderly with a let¬ 
ter for M. le Chevalier d’Aubuis- 
son, and by noon his majesty’s 
corps of rnousquetaires had receiv¬ 
ed a reluctant and rather mutinous 
reinforcement of one. And—Obit- 
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ter and humiliating thought 1—the 
moustache had been sacrificed in 
vain. 

IV. 

So matters stood in the Rue des 
Poulies at the time of that remark¬ 
able meeting which opens this 
eventful history, and apropos of 
which an observer in the attic ask¬ 
ed himself, as you may remember, 
“ Which does she like best?” Raoul’s 
rage upon this knew no bounds; 
and' Papa Lamouracq, when he 
came to hear of it, was little better. 
They both insisted that the wed¬ 
ding-day should be fixed at once, 
and for no distant date, and poor 
Pauline was fain to consent. Yet, 
as the fatal day drew near, she 
shrank from it more and more. 
School, herself as she would into 
obedience to her father's will and 
love for her future husband, the 
coming marriage filled her with an 
invincible repugnance. Was it be¬ 
cause she had given her heart to 
another, or only because Raoul’s 
brutality had alienated her esteem ? 
I do not know; she did not know 
herself: it was a question she never 
dared ask her heart. 

In the midst of this moral con¬ 
flict by which she was so cruelly 
torn her mind went back often and 
longingly to the serenity and calm of 
the convent where she had passed 
so many of her early years, and to 
the peaceful, happy faces of the 
nuns. She yearned with an inex¬ 
pressible yearning to be among 
them once more; she had even 
wild, half-formed thoughts of flying 
from her wretchedness and trouble 
and taking refuge in that quiet 
haven. 

Naturally, therefore, when Andr£, 
to whom she had dropped an inti¬ 
mation of her thought, urged her 


strongly to act upon it, she turned 
and rent him. 

“ How dare you say such things 
to me 1” she cried with more pas¬ 
sion than he had ever seen her 
show. “ How dare you advise me 
to disobey my father ! You know 
very well my first duty is to him. 
He wishes me to marry Raoul, and 
—and I wish it. I am not misera¬ 
ble. I love Raoul dearly, and we 
shall be very hap—hap—happy.” 

And to prove the joyful nature 
of her anticipations she burst 
forthwith into tears. 

The poor poet stood aghast; he 
was not prepared for this display of 
feminine consistency. Genius as 
he was, he had yet to learn that to 
set a woman against a doubtful 
project she is coquetting with in 
her mind, the surest way is to 
urge her to it. Dearly as he loved 
his cousin and wished to make her 
his wife, he loved her happiness 
more, and would joyfully have seen 
her take the veil, marry the mous- 
quetaire even, whom he suspected 
her of favoring, anything to escape 
this marriage, in what lie foresaw 
for her only wretchedness, if.not 
death. Raoul in his drunken furies, 
he knew, would stop at nothing, and 
even as a lover he had threatened 
her life. 

“ But,” he stammered, conscience- 
stricken, “ I thought you said you 
wished to be in the convent.” 

“You know I never said any¬ 
thing of the kind,” sobbed the in¬ 
dignant fair. “ I forbid you ever to 
say such things to vie again. You 
are very unkind to tease me so, 
and it is only your mis—miserable 
jealousy.” 

The poet winced undpr this poi¬ 
soned shaft, but was too generous to 
retaliate. His cousin had the right 
of suffering to be unjust. 

Nevertheless, he could not forego 
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another effort to rescue her, as he 
called it. It wanted but a day or 
two of the wedding when he next 
got a chance to see her, for she was 
now watched and guarded almost 
like a prisoner. Drawing a little 
packet from his pocket, he said 
with a sad smile : 

“ Pauline, here is my wedding 
gift. It is the most precious, in¬ 
deed, the only precious, thing I 
have.” 

Pauline opened the packet. It 
held only a withered rose. She 
looked in perplexity from the gift 
to the giver. 

“ Do you know what rose it is, 
Pauline ? 'Tis the one that was 
trampled in the mire the day the 
mousquetaire and Raoul fought.” 

“Dear Andrei” said Pauline, 
pressing his hand. She was great¬ 
ly touched by his unobtrusive de¬ 
votion. 

“ I have often wondered,” she 
went on musingly, “ where those 
roses came from.” (You see, miss, 
a posy was more of an event in this 
simple life than in yours, bouquet- 
ed and basketed as it is.) “ I 
have sometimes thought, do you 
know, it was—” Pauline stopped 
suddenly and blushed. 

“ Raoul, of course," said Andr6 
quietly. 

“ No,” said Pauline briefly, and 
blushed again.- 

“ Not the mousquetaire ?" said 
Andr£ in affected amazement. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Pauline, still 
very rosy—“that horrid mousque¬ 
taire. I’m sure,” she added with a 
toss of her pretty head, “ he had 
impudence enough for anything.” 

This is the way, messieurs, 
that the ungrateful fair for whom 
we run all risks characterize our 
devotion. 

“ No,” said Andrd gently, “ it 
was not the mousquetaire.”. 


The girl looked up quickly, a 
sudden light in her eyes. 

“ Dear Andr£ !" she said again, 
“ you are very good to me.” 

They were silent awhile, and then 
the poet, taking the girl’s hand, said 
earnestly : 

“ Listen to me, Pauline. There 
is a condition to my gift. It is 
that if at the last moment you 
should change your mind in regard 
to—to—” he hesitated— “ to what 
we once spoke of, you will send me 
back this rose,* and I will find a 
way to save you." 

Pauline made no answer; but 
she no longer scolded, and Andr6 
was satisfied that she had agreed. 
We shall see if he was right. 


v. 

On the night before Pauline’s 
wedding-day a merry and noisy 
company of mousquetaires were 
gathered in the Caf6 Aux Fcrs 
Crois/s. Some were playing bil¬ 
liards, others baccarat; all were 
drinking, and nearly all were sing¬ 
ing and shouting at the top of their 
lungs. Only our old friend, the 
Chevalier d’Aubuisson, sat apart 
by himself, very woebegone and 
silent. 

A comrade, drawing near, slapped 
him on the shoulder and said bois¬ 
terously : 

“ Come, come, my friend, cheer 
up. Don’t mope your life away 
because your light o’ love is false.” 

This delicate counsel the mous¬ 
quetaires greeted with vociferous 
applause. 

* It will occur to the ingenious reader, as indeed 
it has to the ingenious writer, that it would have 
been much simpler and more natural to ask Pauline 
to write her wUhcs. So it yould, But then Andrd 
was a poet and a genius, and—this is a romance. 
Beside*, who knows but Pauline might have been 
locked up at the critical moment and denied writing 
material* ? • £ 
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D’Aubuisson sprang to Ins feet 
with flashing eyes. 

“Vicomte de Brissac,” he cried, 
“ hold! The first who breathes a 
word against that angel dies. I 
swear it, by this sword !” 

The mousquetaires were silent; 
not that they respected his evi¬ 
dent emotion—they respected lit¬ 
tle enough, not even themselves— 
but they did respect his sword. 

“ Why, man 1 ” said De Brissac at 
length, “ you don’t mean to say 
you are in earnest—that you would 
marry the girl ?” 

“To-morrow, if she would have 
me. God knows how willingly; 
and to-morrow I lose her for ever.” 

With a groan the chevalier sank 
back into his seat and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“ Tut, tut, man 1 ” said De Brissac, 
who was naturally kind-hearted. 
" If you love her so, why give her 
up tamely ? She must like you bet¬ 
ter than this shop-keeper.” Our 
mousquetaires had a brave con¬ 
tempt for all men who earned their 
living honestly. “Why not make 
a bold push for it and carry her off 
from under his nose ? We’ll all 
stand by you”—“ That will we,” 
in chorus from the rest—“and, 
take my word for it, the bird will 
thank you for her rescue from the 
fowler.” 

D'Aubuisson looked up quickly, 
a gleam of hope in his face. But 
his brow soon grew dark; he knew 
Pauline too well to believe that she 
would sanction or forgive such an 
act of violence, however much she 
loved him. And he was more than 
half persuaded she did love him, in 
spite of her rejection, conceited 
young mousquetaire that he was; 
he was fully persuaded she did not 
love Raoul, both from his own ob¬ 
servation and the statements of 
PapaLamouracq’s old housekeeper, 


Ang 61 ique, whom he had won to 
his interests. If he could but bring 
her to consent 1 It was a forlorn 
hope, but he would make a last ap¬ 
peal. 

He wrote a fervent letter to Pau¬ 
line, proposing, if she agreed, to 
place her in charge of his aunt, the 
abbess of the Convent of Pont-aux- 
Dames, where she would be in safe¬ 
ty until he could mar;y her. Both 
these lovers, you see, had the same 
thought, but with very different mo¬ 
tives. This letter he despatched to 
his friend the housekeeper, promis¬ 
ing her a royal reward if she got 
him an answer. 

In an hour’s time the answer 
came : it was only a withered rose. 

D'Aubuisson eyed it in blank 
amazement. Was it a cruel sneer, a 
mistake, or what ? 

“ Bah !’’ cried De Brissac after a 
few moments’study of the problem. 
“ Love has made you dull, comrade, 
as it does most men. Don't you 
see ? Where is that weed I have 
seen you kissing a hundred times so 
insanely ? This is th^ mate to it, 
and the message can have but one 
meaning: she is yours.” 

Angllique confirmed this view, 
which our mousquetaire was only 
too willing to accept; so with 
much clinking of glasses and vow¬ 
ing of vows the rescuing party was 
made up. 

All night long the poet kept 
lonely vigil in his attic, waiting and 
longing, and hoping against hope, for 
the rose which never came. Had it 
come he would have been puzzled 
to know what steps to take for Pau¬ 
line’s deliverance ; but somehow 
he felt he would compass it, if he 
had to ask the aid of his rival the 
mousquetaire, and though the price 
were his cousin’s hand. But the 
long hours dragged wearily on and 
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no word came. The dawn found 
him still keeping his weary watch, 
no longer hoping, but haggard in¬ 
deed and the picture of despair—a 
most dismal philosopher, who in all 
his philosophy could find no com¬ 
fort. 

v. 

It was a very gay wedding party 
that gathered next day at the Mill 
of Javelle, then a famous resort for 
the Parisian merrymakers, to do 
honor to the nuptials of Raoul 
Berthier and the lovely Pauline, 
less lovely now, alas 1 for care and 
sorrow had worn her almost to a 
shadow of her former self. With 
theweddingguests mingled freely an 
unusual number of masks; but their 
presence excited little remark and no 
objection, for it was one of the fa¬ 
miliar privileges of the time. And 
the strangers, whoever they were, 
made themselves so agreeable to 
the feminine part of the company 
that by these, at least, they were 
voted a welcome addition to the 
pleasures of the day.* 

It had been arranged that the 
wedding ceremony should be per¬ 
formed by the cur£ of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois in a little chapel hard 
by at ten o’clock, and that the 
wedding breakfast should follow. 
But ten o’clock passed, and eleven, 
and still there was no sign of the 
good priest. Noon was drawing 
near when Papa Lamouracq swore 
roundly that they would wait no 
longer, but sit down to the feast at 
once, let the marriage take place 
when it might—a decision hailed 
with acclamation by his guests. 
Perhaps, too, a glance at Raoul’s 
condition—he had been drinking 

♦ It was th« very incident here related, and 
which in it* main outlines is historically true, that 
led to a police regulation forbidding the intrusion 
of masked outsiders Into wedding parties and other 
festirals. 


deeply all tha morning and through 
the previous night—may have sug¬ 
gested the wisdom of postponing 
the ceremony. 

At this moment one of the masks 
drew near Pauline, who stood a lit¬ 
tle apart, pale and sorrowful, and 
whispered hurriedly in her ear: 

“ Dearest, come; it is the time. 
A post-chaise waits for us in yon¬ 
der clump. In an hour’s time we 
shall have you safe behind the 
convent walls.” 

Pauline shrank from him in 
mingled astonishment and terror. 
Then he showed her a withered 
rose; she knew it at once for the 
same she had sent the night before 
to Andrd upon receiving D’Aubuis- 
son’s letter. This she had torn to 
pieces in a transport of indignation 
and bade Ang£lique carry the pieces 
back to the writer. But the very 
suggestion so terrified her in her 
nervous state with the idea of an at¬ 
tempted abduction such as was only 
too common in that lawless time, 
that her scruples yielded at last, and 
she resolved to take Andre's advice 
and seek refuge in a convent. 
With this view she commissioned 
the housekeeper to carry to her 
cousin the signal rose. That crafty 
old person, however, shrewdly 
surmising that the return of his 
own torn letter would win her scant 
esteem or guerdon from her em¬ 
ployer, took it upon herself to 
give him the rose instead—a mes¬ 
sage on which at need she could 
put her own construction. 

At sight of the flower Pauline 
hesitated. Surely this could not 
be her cousin ; the figure seemed 
much too tall, yet, if not, how came 
he by the signal ? In her confusion 
and incertitude she suffered herself 
to be half-passively drawn by the un¬ 
known in the direction of the thick¬ 
et he spoke of. As she did so the 
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other masks drew together about 
them—a movement unnoticed by 
the rest of the company, whose 
thoughts and eyes were all intent 
upon the loaded and steaming ta¬ 
bles, to which they were on the 
point of sitting down under the 
trees. 

Suddenly a wild scream startled 
them. It was from Pauline, who 
had just caught sight of Andre’s 
pale, reproachful face gazing at her 
fixedly from the outskirts of the 
crowd. At her scream the wedding 
guests, headed by Papa Lamouracq, 
came hurrying towards the bride 
with various cries of anger, aston¬ 
ishment, and menace. The situa¬ 
tion bade fair to be embarrassing. 

But the chevalier was a man of 
promptness and decision, by no 
means one to draw back from an 
undertaking once begun. Besides, 
to him Pauline was only hysteri¬ 
cal; she must be saved in spite of 
herself. Further disguise was use¬ 
less; force only would now pre¬ 
vail. So catching the fainting girl 
in his arms as if she were an infant, 
and shouting, A mot , mousquetaires ! 
he pressed on to the carriage. 

But he was not to reach it unop¬ 
posed, however. The word mous- 
quetaires made plain the whole de¬ 
sign to the dullest-witted in the as¬ 
sembly : the fame of those au¬ 
dacious scamps for similar exploits 
was wide-spread. Among the wed¬ 
ding company was more than one 
old privateering comrade of Raoul’s 
who had swung cutlass and board¬ 
ing-hatchet by his side; and it so 
chanced that two other wedding 
parties had brought to the mill that 
same day some scores of sturdy 
blacksmiths and fishermen and stout 
butchers from the Halles. Armed 
with stools and benches, with sticks 
and stones, they flung themselves 
furiously upon the mousquetaires, 


some fifty or sixty in number. The 
latter, casting off mask and domino, 
and forming a circle about D’Au- 
buisson and the unconscious Pau¬ 
line, defended themselves with 
vigor. 

The fight was long and uncertain, 
and many were hurt on both 
sides. But disciplined valor won 
the day as usual over brute strength, 
and in spite of every effort of their 
antagonists the mousquetaires slow¬ 
ly but surely made their way towards 
the fatal thicket. Papa Lamouracq, 
himself wounded more than once, 
and disabled, could only gnash his 
teeth and howl impotent curses at 
the foe; the bridegroom, at his 
first step towards the scene of con¬ 
flict, had staggered and fallen, and 
was lying on the grass in a drunken 
stupor; the little poet, bleeding al¬ 
ready from a ghastly wound in the 
forehead, had to be forcibly held 
back from flinging himself like an¬ 
other Winkelried upon the bristling 
blades of the mousquetaires. All 
seemed lost. 

But despair, too, has its inspira¬ 
tions. The poet’s eye, in a fine 
frenzy rolling, seeking everywhere 
for a weapon to annihilate his ene¬ 
mies, fell upon one of the steaming 
tureens of soup just served for the 
wedding feast. Instantly he caught 
it up and hurled it, contents and 
all, full at the heads of the victo¬ 
rious mousquetaires. Two went 
down at once before the shock; 
half a score were scalded by the 
boiling liquor ; double that number 
—O much more direful and ap¬ 
palling tragedy!—had their splen¬ 
did uniforms stained by good 
Mfcre Leroux’s most savory potage. 

Shrewdly did Caesar bid his vet¬ 
erans strike only at the faces of 
Pompey’s dandy cavaliers. Thus 
does history repeat itself. Death 
and torture our mousquetaires 
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would have faced unflinchingly, 
and charged a battery as gaily as 
they would have danced a minuet; 
but their clothes were dear to them. 
For most of them they were their 
only clothes, and what wonder if 
at the onslaught of this novel and 
terrific weapon they wavered ? So 
might the bravest knight who first 
faced the terrors of gunpowder 
have he.sitatcd without shame to 
his courage. Andre’s example was 
infectious. From all sides was 
rained upon the hapless mousque- 
taires a shower of soups, ragouts 
and entremets, sauces, sausages 
and salads, omelettes aux fines 
herbes and omelettes sucrtes, until 
they fairly broke and fled, drip¬ 
ping, not blood, but gravy at evtry 
pore, and dragging with them by 
main force their frantic leader, who 
wished not to survive the loss of 
his Pauline. 

vi. 

Need the sequel be told? Of 
course the valiant poet was reward¬ 
ed with the hand of her he had 
loved so faithfully and rescued so 
oddly. Papa Lamouracq was loyal 
to his vow that only to the man 
who could protect his daughter 
should she be given, and it was 
Raoul’s turn to be sent off in dis¬ 
grace. He sold out his business, 
disappeared from the Quai de la 
Ferraille, and betook himself to his 
old trade of privateering, or, many 
folks said, something worse. As 
for Andr£, he became a famous 
poet, was presented at court, aqd 
duly enrolled among the glorious 
fellowship of wits—the great M. 
Voltaire deigned to call him con- 
frire, much to Pauline’s indigna¬ 
tion, for that great man’s notions 
were by no means to her taste—and 
his poems may no doubt still be 


found by those who look for them 
in the Biblioth&que Impdriale. 

What were they, do you ask ? 
Truly I have never heaid, but he 
was a most famous poet. 

What was better, he was a most 
happy husband, and Pauline never 
regretted the chance which made 
her his wife instead of Raoul’s. 
She owned she had always liked 
him the best, which I dare say was 
true, though I suspect that in her 
secret heart she would have liked 
a more romantic fashion of being 
won, and was not over and above 
pleased when Andre’s friends, in 
allusion to his valor, called him 
Marshal Terrine or M. De Bouil¬ 
lon. But she was very happy, es¬ 
pecially when, after her father’s 
death, they found themselves rich 
enough to fulfil that dream of every 
good Parisian, a neat little country 
house with a lovely garden in the 
suburbs. 

And the poor mousquetaire? Ah ! 
miss, you are right. Could we but 
have had him for our heio, which 
was indeed the author’s intention 
at the start, as you may see by 
looking back to the earlier pages 
of this veracious history! But fate, 
alas 1 is not to be gainsaid, and on 
the whole, perhaps, Pauline was 
better ofT with her poet. The che¬ 
valier could not face the ridicule 
poured upon him for his share in 
the Battle of the Soup-Kettle, as 
the wits called it. He got himself 
exchanged into a regiment at the 
front, and fell fighting gallantly in 
the decisive charge which broke 
the English column at Fontenoy. 

I forgot to mention that Pau¬ 
line’s favorite pastime in her coun¬ 
try life was cultivating roses, with 
which her garden in the season 
fairly glowed; and on each anni¬ 
versary of her wedding-day it was 
her custom to put by her husband’s 
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plate at breakfast a little posy failed to receive with an air of the 
containing exactly three of the utmost surprise as to where they 
flowers in question, which he never could possibly come fiom. 
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THE VEIL WITHDRAWN. 


TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF U A SISTER’S STORY,” 

“ FLEURANGE,” ETC. 


“ The one thing worth showing to mankind is a human soul ,”—Browning 


September i, 1871. 

It was at Messina, July 15, 18—. 
I have never forgotten the date. 
It was just after my fifteenth birth¬ 
day. The balcony of the room 
where I was sitting overlooked the 
sea. From time to time, but more 
and more faintly, could be heard 
the noise of the waves breaking 
against the shore. It was the hour 
called in Italy the contr' ora —the 
hour when, in summer, the whole 
horizon is aflame with the scorching 
rays of the already declining sun, 
which are no longer tempered by 
the gentle wind from the sea that 
every morning refreshes the shore. 
The windows, that had been open 
during the earlier part of the day, 
were now shut, the blinds lowered, 
and the shutters half closed. Pro¬ 
found silence reigned within doors 
and without. For many, this is the 
hour o f a siesta; and for all, a time 
of inaction and repose. 

I was holding a book in my hand, 
not from inclination or pleasure, 
but simply through obedience, be¬ 
cause I had a lesson to learn. But 
that was no task. I took no plea¬ 
sure in studying, nor was it repug¬ 
nant to me, for I learned without 
any difficulty. The chief benefit 
of study was therefore lost on me. 
It required no effort. 

I .had not yet even taken the 
trouble to open my book, for I saw 
by the clock I had ample time. 


At six I always went into the gar¬ 
den, which I was not allowed to 
enter during the heat of the day. 
There was still an hour before me, 
and I knew that a quarter of that 
time would be sufficient to accom¬ 
plish my task. I therefore remain¬ 
ed indolently seated on a low chair 
against the wall, near the half-open 
shutter, motionless and dreaming, 
my eyes wandering vaguely through 
the obscurity that surrounded me. 

The room I occupied was a large 
salon. Tli£ ceiling covered with 
frescos, and the stuccoed walls 
brilliantly ornamented with flowers 
and arabesques, prevented this vast 
apartment from seeming gloomy or 
ill-furnished. And yet, according 
to the tastes I have since acquired, 
it was absolutely wanting in every¬ 
thing signified by the word “ com¬ 
fort,” which, though now fully un¬ 
derstood in our country, has never¬ 
theless no corresponding term in 
our language. A clumsy gilt con¬ 
sole, on which stood a ponderous 
clock, with an immense looking- 
glass above, occupied the further 
end of the room; and in the middle 
stood a large, round, scagliola table 
under a magnificent chandelier of 
Venetian glass. This chandelier, 
as well as the mirrors that hung 
around, not for use, but to orna¬ 
ment the walls with their handsome 
gilt frames and the figures painted 
on their surface, were the richest 
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and most admired objects in the 
room. A few arm-chairs system¬ 
atically arranged, a long sofa that 
entirely filled one of the recesses, 
and here and there some light 
chairs, were usually the only furni¬ 
ture of this vast apartment; but that 
day a small couch stood near the 
window, and on it reclined my mo¬ 
ther—my charming young mother ! 
—her head resting on a pillow, and 
her eyes closed. On her knee lay 
a small book, open at a scarcely 
touched page, which, with the ink- 
stand on a little table before her, 
and the pen fallen at her feet, show¬ 
ed she had been overpowered by 
sleep or fatigue while she was writ¬ 
ing. 

My mother at that time was bare¬ 
ly thirty-two years of age. People 
said we looked like sisters, and 
there was no exaggeration in this. 
I was already taller than she, and 
those who saw me for the first time 
thought me two years older than I 
really was; whereas my mother, 
owing to the delicacy of her fea¬ 
tures and the transparency of her 
complexion, retained all the fresh¬ 
ness of twenty years of age. I 
looked at her. Her beautiful hair, 
parted on her pale brow, fell on the 
pillow like a frame around her face, 
which looked more lovely than 
ever to me. There was a deeper 
flush than usual on her cheeks, and 
her half-open lips were as red as 
coral. ... I smilingly gazed at her 
with admiration and love ! Alas ! 
I was too much of a child to realize 
that this beauty was ominous, and 
that I had much more reason' to 
weep ! . . . 

My mother was left an orphan 
at fifteen years of age without any 
protector, and poverty would have 
been added to her other privations 
had not Fabrizio dei Monti, a 
friend of her father’s, and a cele¬ 


brated lawyer, succeeded in snatch¬ 
ing the young heiress’ property 
from the hands of a grasping rela¬ 
tive who had been contending for 
it. This law-suit had been going 
on several years, and the result 
was still doubtful when Count 
Morani, Bianca’s father, died. 

He who rendered the young 
orphan so signal a service was 
then about thirty-five years old. 
He was a widower, and the father 
of two children, to whom he devot¬ 
ed all the time left him by his 
numerous clients, whom his repu¬ 
tation for ability brought from 
all parts of Sicily—famed, as every 
one knows, for the most compli¬ 
cated and interminable law-suits. 
Fabrizio, after his wife’s death, 
had given up all intercourse with 
society, except what was imposed 
on him by the obligations of his 
profession. With this exception, 
his life was spent in absolute re¬ 
tirement with an austerity as rare 
among his fellow-citizens as his 
long fidelity to the memory of the 
wife he had lost. 

But when, after advocating Bi¬ 
anca’s cause, he found himself to 
be her only protector, he at once 
felt the difficulty and danger of 
such a situation, and resolved to 
place her, without any delay, un¬ 
der the guardianship of a husband 
of her own choice. He therefore 
ran over the names of the many 
aspirants to the hand of the young 
heiress, and gave her a list of those 
he thought the most worthy of 
her. 

“You have forgotten one,” said 
Bianca in a low tone, after glanc¬ 
ing over it. 

“ Whom ?”. . . inquired Fabrizio 
in an agitated tone, not daring to 
interpret the glance that accom¬ 
panied her words. 

Bianca still retained all the sim- 
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plicity of a child, and the timidity 
of womanhood had not yet come 
over her. Accordingly, she said, 
as she looked directly towards 
him, that she should never feel 
for any one else the affection she 
had for him; and if he would not 
have her, she would go into a con¬ 
vent, and never be married. 

It was thus my mother became 
Fabrizio dei Monti's wife, and, in 
spite of the difference of their ages, 
there never was a nobler, sweeter 
union. A happier couple could 
not have been found in the world 
during the fourteen years that fol¬ 
lowed my birth. But for several 
months past, my father had appear¬ 
ed depressed and anxious. Some¬ 
times I could see his eyes blinded 
by tears as he looked at my moth¬ 
er, but the cause I did not under¬ 
stand. It is true, she often com¬ 
plained of fatigue, and remained 
in bed for hours, which became 
more and more prolonged. And 
now and then she passed the 
whole day there. But when she 
was up, as she had been that day, 
she did not look ill. On the con¬ 
trary, I never saw her look more 
beautiful than while I was thus 
gazing at her with admiration and 
a love amounting to idolatry. . . . 

After remaining for some time 
in the same attitude, I at length 
took my book, and endeavored to 
give my whole attention to my les¬ 
son. But the heat was stifling, 
and, after a few moments, I was, in 
my turn, overpowered by an irre¬ 
sistible drowsiness, to which I in¬ 
sensibly yielded without changing 
my position, and soon sank into a 
profound slumber. 

I had been asleep some time, 
when I was suddenly awakened 
by a remote, indistinct sound that 
seemed like the continuation of 
the dream it had interrupted. This 


sound was the footsteps of a 
horse. . . . 

I sprang up without taking time 
for a moment’s reflection. I rais¬ 
ed the blinds, hurriedly opened the 
shutters and the window, and 
sprang out on the balcony. . . . The 
room was at once flooded with 
light and filled with the evening 
air. The sun had just disappear¬ 
ed, and a fresh breeze fanned my 
cheeks. ... I heard my mother 
cough feebly, but did not turn back. 
I was overpowered by one thought, 
which made me forget everything 
else—everything!—even her / . . . 
I leaned forward to see if I 
was mistaken. No, it was really 
he! ... I saw him appear at the 
end of the road that connected our 
house with the shore. He rode 
slowly along on his beautiful horse, 
which he managed with incompar¬ 
able grace. As he came nearer, 
he slackened his pace still more, 
and, when beneath the balcony, 
stopped, and, taking off his hat, 
bowed profoundly, the wind mean¬ 
while blowing about the curls of 
his jet-black hair. Then he raised 
his eyes, of the color and tempered 
clearness of agate, and with a be¬ 
seeching, passionate look seemed 
to implore me for some favor. ... I 
knew what he meant. . . . Foolish 
child that I was 1 I snatched from 
my hair the carnation I had placed 
there an hour before, and threw it 
towards him ! . . . 

At that instant I heard a pierc¬ 
ing cry—a cry that still rings in 
my heart, and the memory of 
which will never be effaced— 

“ Ginevral”... Hurrying in, I found 
my mother standing in the floor, 
pale and gasping for breath, with 
her arms extended towards me. . . . 

I instantly realized I had been 
guilty of an indiscretion which had 
afflicted and displeased her. I 
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was at once filled with sorrow, and 
on the point of throwing myself at 
her feet to beg her forgiveness; 
but before I had time to speak, 
or even reach her, she fell back 
on her couch in a semi-uncon¬ 
scious state that I should have 
thought a swoon, had not a spasmo¬ 
dic groan from time to time escap¬ 
ed from her breast, and when I 
did prostrate myself, had she not 
seized one of my hands, which she 
continued to hold with a strong 
grasp in hers. . . . 

We remained thus for some min¬ 
utes without my being able to 
leave her to call for assistance, 
though the frightful change in her 
face filled me with inexpressible 
terror as well as the keenest an¬ 
guish. I withdrew my hand at last, 
and threw my arms around her 
neck, exclaiming repeatedly amid 
my sobs: “Forgive me! Answer 
me! Oh! tell me that you forgive 
me! . . .” She made no reply, how¬ 
ever, but by degrees she returned 
to herself and grew calm. Then, 
taking me in her arms, she held me 
a long time closely embraced, as if 
she felt there was no safety for me 
anywhere else, and longed in some 
way for the power of taking me 
once more into her maternal breast, 
that I might live with her life, or die 
if she died! . . . 

O Almighty God! the prayer that 
then rose from her heart in behalf 
of her poor child thou alone didst 
hear! But when I recall all the 
errors of my past life and thy won¬ 
derful mercy towards me, I feel it 
was in answer to that prayer thou 
hast bestowed on me so many bene¬ 
fits ! I know that at that instant a 
new source of grace was opened to 
me never to be exhausted—a look 
of mercy vouchsafed that nothing 
has ever extinguished! . . . 

My mother still remained speech¬ 


less, but her respiration became 
more and more regular, though, 
alas! still too rapid, and her fea¬ 
tures resumed their usual appear¬ 
ance. But her bright color had 
given place to a deadly paleness, 
and a large dark ring encircled her 
sweet, expressive eyes, now fastened 
on me with a look I had never 
read there before. She bent down 
and kissed me, and I felt two great 
tears fall on my forehead, as her 
pale lips murmured these words: 

“ O my God! since it is thy will 
I should die and leave her behind 
me, I commit her to thy care. 
Watch over her, I pray thee, better 
than I have done.” 

“Die!” . . . my mother die! 
... I sprang up with a sudden, 
violent bound, as if smitten to the 
heart, and stood motionless like 
one petrified. A frightful vision 
appeared before me ! ... a vision I 
had not been prepared for by the 
slightest apprehension, or anxiety, 
or suspicion. Notwithstanding the 
too precocious development of my 
sensibilities, there was something 
child-like in my peculiar tempera¬ 
ment that had blinded my eyes, now 
so suddenly opened ! I tried to re¬ 
call the words I had just heard, but 
my mind grew confused, and was 
conscious of nothing but a sharp 
pang I had never yet experienced, 
but the cause of which had faded 
from my remembrance. I tumed- 
away, perhaps with the vague 
thought of calling assistance, per¬ 
haps to close the window, but stag¬ 
gered, as if dizzy, and fell to the 
ground behind the curtain of the 
window. 

At that instant the door opened. 

I heard the mingled voices of my 
father and several other persons. 
Some one sprang forward, exclaim¬ 
ing : “ The window open at this 
late hour! . . . Who could have 
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been so imprudent ?” Then I was concealed by tne curtain. I had 
conscious that they were gathering not fainted, but I was in a partially 
around my mother. My father insensible state, incapable of any 
took her up in his arms, and carried clear notions except the wish to 
her out of the room. . . . No one lose all consciousness of suffering 
had perceived me in the increasing in a sleep from which I should 
obscurity, as I lay on the floor, half never awake ! . . . 


it. 


I know not how long I remained 
in this condition. When I opened 
my eyes, the moon was shining so 
brightly that the room was as light 
as day. I rose up, and threw a ter¬ 
rified glance around. Everything 
in the moonlight wore an ominous 
aspect, and I shuddered as my eyes 
fell on the couch and the white pil¬ 
low on which I had seen my mo¬ 
ther’s face resting. What had hap¬ 
pened ? . . . A long time seemed to 
have elapsed, and I felt as if on the 
edge of an abyss—an abyss of sor¬ 
row into which I was about to be 
precipitated. O my God! was it 
a mere dream, or was it a frightful 
reality ? I could not tell. I soon 
became conscious of an excruciating 
pain in my head, and my teeth began 
to chatter with a violent chill. I rose 
up to go out, but it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that I reached 
my mother’s couch, on which I 
threw myself in despair, burying 
my face in the pillow where she 
had reposed her dear head. I 
burst into sobs, and this explosion 
of grief afforded me momentary 
relief. 

I then attempted to leave the 
room, and was proceeding towards 
the door, when my attention was at¬ 
tracted to something that had fallen 
on the floor. It was my mother’s 
little book, the silver clasp of 
which glittered in the light of the 
moon. I picked it up, and had just 
concealed it, when the door opened, 
and my sister Livia (my father’s 


oldest daughter). appeared with a 
light in her hand. 

“Gina!” she exclaimed, “how 
you frightened me! What are you 
doing here, child, at this late hour ? 
I thought you were in the garden. 
How long have you been here?” 

I made no reply. I felt as if I 
should die of mortification, should 
any one learn what had taken place 
before my mother’s ill turn; but 
Livia did not repeat her question. 
She was pale and preoccupied, and 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

What could have happened ? My 
heart throbbed with suspense, but I 
had not courage enough to ask a 
single question. She had come for 
the pillow left on the couch, and 
seemed to be hunting for something 
she could not find. Perhaps it was 
my mother’s note-book, which at 
night she always laid on a table 
beside her bed. But I did not give 
it to her. I wished to restore it 
myself, and, though generally frank 
with Livia, said nothing about find¬ 
ing it. Agitated as I was, I felt 
that this little book was a treasure 
that belonged solely to me—a trea¬ 
sure of which I must never allow 
any one to deprive me. She made 
me hold a light to aid her in her 
vain search, but, not finding it, she 
took the rest of the things on the 
stand, and left the room. I follow¬ 
ed her, and we walked along to¬ 
gether through the gallery that led 
to my mother’s chamber, which was 
at the end. 
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This gallery, or, rather, open 
loggia, looked down on the inner 
court of the old palace we lived in, 
and extended entirely around it. 
The landing of the principal stair¬ 
case to the first story connected 
with the gallery, was precisely op¬ 
posite the place where we were, 
when, all at once, we heard in that 
direction a sound—confused at first, 
and then more distinct—of chant¬ 
ing and the measured steps of sev¬ 
eral people, mingled with the con¬ 
stant ringing of a bell. Presently 
a bright light shone through all that 
side of the gallery, and through the 
arches we saw a long procession 
appear, and proceed around towards 
the door directly before us, . . .the 
door of my mother’s chamber. . . . 
Livia knelt down, and made a sign 
for me to do the same, but I remain¬ 
ed standing, my eyes staring wide 
open before me in a kind of stupor. 

I saw the long file of white peni¬ 
tents as they came with lighted 
torches in their hands; then ap¬ 
peared the canopy under which 
walked Don Placido, my mother’s 
aged confessor, carrying the Divine 
Host in a silver Ciborium. ... I 
could see his long, white beard, his 
bowed head, his sad, recollected 
look, and that was all. In an in¬ 
stant the truth flashed across my 
mind; then everything vanished. 

This new shock followed the other 
so quickly that it caused a deeper 
and more dangerous swoon; and 
when I was taken up senseless, and 
carried to my chamber, it was with 
the fear that this fatal night would 
be the last for the daughter as well 
as the mother. . . . 

I have no recollection of what 
took place for a long while after. I 
only remember that, opening my 
eyes one day, I saw Ottavia (my 
mother’s nurse, who had brought 
me up) beside my bed. I recog¬ 


nized her, and stammered a few 
words. . . . She murmured : “Bless¬ 
ed be God!” but did not add an¬ 
other word. A thousand thoughts 
rushed across my mind, but I could 
not analyze them, and the one which 
might seem of the least importance 
was that which I gave utterance to 
first. 

“ My mother’s book,” ... I said 
repeatedly. 

Ottavia, without speaking, at 
once raised the lid of a large ebony 
coffer that stood on the table 
not far from my bed, and took out 
the little book with the silver clasp. 
She held it up, and then replaced 
it in the box, which she locked. 
Turning to me, she put her finger 
on her lips. I obeyed the sign, and 
remained silent, but I slept no more 
till evening. By degrees my mind 
grew clear, and my confused recol¬ 
lections distinct. The fever that 
had brought me so near to death’s 
door now abated, and from that 
day my convalescence was rapid. 
But the chief thing that renewed 
life and strength restored, was the 
faculty of suffering, and compre¬ 
hending in all its fulness the reality 
of my misfortune. 

My mother was no more. She 
did not live to see the morrow of 
the day when she embraced me for 
the last time. My father’s agitated 
face revealed this terrible fact more 
clearly even than the mourning he 
wore. . . . But I did not learn the 
details of her last hours till a long 
time after the day when, for the 
second time, he lost the light of 
his fireside. Knowing the keen im¬ 
petuosity of my disposition, a vio¬ 
lent explosion of grief had been 
anticipated. But it was not so. 1 
On the contrary, I fell into a state 
of gloomy silence that gave rise to 
fresh anxiety to those who had so 
long trembled for my life. 
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The physician, however, advised 
my father, my sister Livia, and 
Ottavia, who took turns at my 
bedside, to leave everything to time 
without attempting to oppose me. 
I therefore passed day after day 
without appearing to notice their 
presence. But on other days, I si¬ 
lently made some sign of gratitude, 
which would bring a smile to my 
father’s pale face. Then Livia 
would embrace me, saying: “Cou¬ 
rage, bambina/* Try to love God’s 
holy will.” Or Ottavia, as she 
used to do when I was only four 
years old, would hold up the silver 
cross on her cornelian rosary, which 
I always looked at with pleasure. 
And when they saw me kiss it for 
the first time, they began to hope, 
in spite of my silence, for the return 
of my reason. But my eyes would 
become fixed again, and I would 
cease to recognize any one. And 
when my pillow was found wet with 
my tears, as was often the case, the 
physician would say: “ That is a 
good sign; let her weep. It is a 
relief she needs.” But days passed, 
and my mental condition remained 
the same. 

My strength nevertheless return¬ 
ed. I was able to get up, and seve¬ 
ral times I walked a few steps on 
the terrace leading from my cham¬ 
ber without any injury. But no¬ 
thing could break the unnatural 
silence that transformed into an in¬ 
animate statue the girl whose ex¬ 
cessive vivacity and unrestrained 
liveliness had sometimes disturbed, 
sometimes enlivened, the whole 
house, filling it throughout with 
the sense of her presence. 

One day 1 was sitting on my ter¬ 
race, looking off over the gulf, when 
Ottavia approached, and, as usual, 
began to talk with the vain hope of 

* Little girl. 


drawing forth some reply. I gen¬ 
erally listened in silence, but that 
day a new train of thought came 
into my mind, which I felt the 
power of pursuing clearly, calmly, 
and with a certain persistence that 
proved my physical strength was 
at last beginning to triumph over 
the kind of mental paralysis which 
made my convalescence seem like a 
new phase of my disease. 

Ottavia had placed a number of 
books on a small table beside me. 
She knew nothing of them but the 
covers, but she offered them to me 
one by one, hoping to induce me to 
read—a diversion it was desirable 
I should take to. At last I shook 
my head, and for the first time 
pushed away the book she offered 
me. Then I spoke, and the sound 
of my voice was a joyful surprise to 
my faithful attendant: 

“No, Ottavia, not that one. I 
want another book, and that alone 
—the one .you put away there,” 
with a gesture and glance towards 
the further end of my chamber. 

Ottavia understood me, but hesi¬ 
tated between the joyful hope of 
my cure awakened by my reply, 
and the fear of causing fresh ex¬ 
citement which might bring on an¬ 
other relapse. But after all the 
means that had been used to rouse 
me from the state of apathy into 
which I had fallen, it did not seem 
prudent to oppose that which I 
had chosen myself. She therefore 
obeyed my request, and, without 
any reply, opened the ebony coffer 
where she had put my mother’s 
book, as if it were a relic, and plac¬ 
ed it in my hands. 

“ Thank you, Ottavia,” I said. 
And putting my arms around her 
neck, I kissed her, causing big tears 
of joy to roll down her cheeks. 
“ And now leave me, I beg of you ; 
leave me alone for an hour.” 
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She hesitated a moment, and I then kissed the cover of the 
looked at me uneasily, but then book I held in my hand, and 
complied as before with my wish, opened it with awe. It seemed 
and, after seeing that I was shelter- to me I was about to hear my 
ed from the sun and wind, noiselessly mother’s voice from the depths of 
left the balcony through my room. the tomb ! 


in. 


May 15, 18— 

-Ginevra! It is to her I con¬ 
secrate these pages—the child that 
at once fills my heart with inex¬ 
pressible anxiety and the tenderest 
affection—the child whom I love so 
dearly, but whom my hands perhaps 
are too feeble to guide. And yet I 
shudder at the thought of leaving her 
behind me. My strength, however, 
is rapidly failing, and I feel that my 
poor child will soon be left alone. 

Alone ! This word may seem 
harsh to you, Fabriziomio, and, lest 
this should meet your eye, I will 
explain my meaning. 

I know you have as tender a 
heart as mine, and your' prudence 
is far greater; but, to tell you the 
truth, you likewise are too fond of 
her! You know how many times 
I have taken her from your arms to 
make room for poor Livia, so often 
grieved by your involuntary forget¬ 
fulness, but not offended with her 
little sister, because she too, like 
every one else, felt that Ginevra 
from her infancy had the power 
of charming every eye and heart 
around her! . . . 

But though to Livia you were 
sometimes indifferent, you were 
never severe, whereas, though gen¬ 
erally too indulgent to Ginevra, 
when you detected some fault in 
her, I have often seen you inclined 
to go from one extreme to another, 
and been obliged to beg you to 
leave the correction to time or to 
her mother. 

She has grown up, as she is, in 


our midst, like one of the flowers 
of our clime which put forth their 
beauty almost without cultivation, 
rejoicing our hearts and our eyes, 
and intoxicating us all with the per¬ 
fume of her grace and caressing 
affection. 

O yes! it is nothing but intoxi¬ 
cation, and I have perhaps yielded 
to it with too much delight; but I 
repeat it, it is I alone, among all 
who have loved her, whose delight 
has been unmingled with blindness. 

Perhaps this was because (par¬ 
don me, Fabrizio) I loved her 
more than any one else, and be¬ 
cause the affection of a mother has 
something divine in its clearness of 
vision. I see this charming child, 
to whom I have given birth, as she 
is. I understand her real nature. 
I look into her pure soul as into 
the limpid waters of some beautiful 
lake. But clouds are now passing 
over its surface. Others are rising 
and gathering, and I tremble to 
think a storm may some day rise 
up to overwhelm and crush her! 

June i. 

This is Ginevra’s fifteenth birth¬ 
day. I will describe her, not only 
as she appears to me, but to every 
one else. 

She is slender and graceful in 
form, and an inch or two taller 
than I. There is an habitual 
sweetness and languor in her large, 
brown eyes; but when they are 
suddenly lit up with surprise, won¬ 
der, or any other unexpected emo¬ 
tion, they glow with wonderful ex- 
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pression and brilliancy. Her hair, 
of a golden hue which is as beauti¬ 
ful as it is rare in our country, 
parts on a pure white brow which 
forms almost a continued straight 
line with a nose of perfect regular¬ 
ity, so that her profile would be 
quite faultless were not her mouth 
larger than is consistent with the 
standard of classical beauty. But 
this blemish is redeemed by the 
expression of her mouth, sometimes 
grave and thoughtful enough to 
excite anxiety, sometimes half open 
with a child-like smile, and often 
extended with hearty laughter, like 
that of a peasant, displaying two 
beautiful rows of small, white 
teeth. 

And now, O my child! I would 
with the same sincerity describe 
the lineaments of your soul, which 
is far dearer to me than your 
face—yes, dearer to me than my 
own life, or even than yours 1 

In the inner recesses of this 
soul—and I thank God for it!—is 
hidden,, even from her, a jewel of 
purity and truth which it would 
be far easier to crush than deface. 
Then, like a strong wind that can¬ 
not shake this foundation, but 
seeks entrance through every pore, 
beats a loving nature that cannot 
be denied its food, which is the 
predominant trait in her character. 
Passing over her other good quali¬ 
ties and her defects, and speaking 
merely of her outward appearance, 
it must be confessed that she mani¬ 
fests the excessive vanity of a child, 
and a want of reflection that would 
be surprising in a girl of ten years 
old, mingled with a passionate ar¬ 
dor that would excite anxiety in 
one of twenty! 

Such is my poor child—such 
are the attractive but alarming 
traits that constitute the peculiar 
nature she has inherited. 


O Almighty God 1 . . . two more 
years of life, . . . that I may 
watch over her till the day I 
am able to entrust her to the care 
of some one she can regard with 
the true devotion of a wife! 

Alas! this desire is consuming 
my life. It is shortening my days. 
It is hastening my end, which I 
regard with calmness when I mere¬ 
ly consider myself, but which fills 
me with terror when I think only 
of her. 

June 15 . 

It was your wish, Fabrizio, and 
I yielded to it. But it was not 
without repugnance I saw her go 
to this ball. You say your sister 
will watch over her; but I know 
Donna Clelia better than you. 
She has no eyes but for her own 
daughters, and will think she has 
done her duty to Ginevra by see¬ 
ing, when she arrives, that her dress 
has not been crumpled on the way, 
and, at her return, that she has lost 
none of her ribbons. She will sep¬ 
arate her from her own daughters, 
you may be sure, lest she eclipse 
them, and leave her alone—alone 
in the gay world where she ap¬ 
pears for the first time. . . . You 
smiled when you saw her ready to 
start. You whispered with pride 
that a lovelier creature never was 
seen. . . . Ah! Fabrizio, at that mo¬ 
ment how I wished she were less 
charming, or, at least, that her 
beauty could be hidden from every 
eye! . . . 

Do you remember the assertion 
of a queen of France about which 
we were conversing only a few 
days since? You thought it too 
severe, but to me it only seems 
reasonable; for it gives expression 
to the most earnest wish of my 
heart. O yes! like her, I would 
rather see the child I love so 
passionately — a thousand times 
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rather—see her die than contract 
the slightest stain! . . . 

The hours are passing away, and 
I must seek calmness in prayer. I 
feel as if in this way I shall still be 
able'to protect her. . . . 

Clelia promised to bring her 
home at eleven. The clock has 
just struck twelve, and she has not 
yet arrived. . . . 

June 25. 

I have been ill for a few days 
past, and unable to write. To-day 
I feel somewhat better, and, though 
my mind has been greatly disturb¬ 
ed, will try to collect my thoughts. 

I was not deceived in my presenti¬ 
ment. I thought the day of the 
ball would be a fatal one, and I was 
not mistaken. As I said, at mid¬ 
night she had not returned. I 
awaited her arrival with increased 
anxiety of mind, lying awake a 
whole hour after that, listening to 
every sound, and repeatedly mis¬ 
taking the noise of the sea for that 
of the carriage bringing her home. 
. . . At last, about half-past one, I 
heard the rumbling of the wheels, and 
presently recognized her light step 
in the gallery. She passed my door 
without stopping, and had arrived 
at her own chamber, when Ottavia, 
who had been sitting up with me, 
went after her to say I was not yet 
asleep, if she wished to come and 
bid me good-night. As she enter¬ 
ed the door, the light in Ottavia’s 
hand shone across her face. It 
was by no means the same as at 
her departure. The excitement of 
dancing, and the fatigue of remain¬ 
ing up to so unusual an hour, were 
doubtless sufficient to account for 
her disordered hair, her pale face, 
and the striking brilliancy of her 
eyes; but her troubled look, her 
trembling lips, and the care she 
took to avoid looking me in the face 
when she fell on my neck, showed 


there was something more which I 
must wait till another day to ques¬ 
tion her about. . . . 

July i. 

To continue the account inter¬ 
rupted the other day: 

I know everything now, for she 
never deceives me. She is always 
as sincere as she is affectionate. 
Yes, she had scarcely entered the 
ball-room before she was, as I fore¬ 
told, separated from her cousins, 
and left in a group of young ladies, 
who, treating her as a mere child, 
immediately proposed she should 
take a seat at a table where there 
were sweetmeats and games. Just 
then the orchestra began a dance, 
and the two oldest of the group 
stationed themselves in front to at¬ 
tract the attention of those in search 
of partners, while a third kept 
Ginevra in her seat by showing her 
pictures, and patronizingly promis¬ 
ing in a whisper to dance with her 
presently. But at the sound of the 
music, Ginevra could not be re¬ 
strained from springing up and ad¬ 
vancing to look at the preparations 
for the dance. This change of 
position attracted the observation 
of a young gentleman who was 
slowly entering the room with an 
absent air without appearing to wish 
to take any part in the dance. 

“There is Flavio Aldini,’’ said 
one of the young ladies; “ he will 
not condescend to come this way. 
He looks upon us as mere school¬ 
girls, and only dances with those 
ladies whose elegance has already 
made them the fashion.” 

“ I never saw him before, but he 
looks very much as I supposed from 
the description I had of him. Is 
he not said to be engaged to a rich 
heiress ?” 

“He? No; he does not dream of 
marrying, I assure you. I tell you 
he never looks at us young ladies.” 
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“ And yet, my dear, he seems to 
be looking rather earnestly in this 
direction now.” 

She was right. At that very 
moment, the person of whom they 
were speaking eagerly approached 
the place where Ginevra was stand¬ 
ing, and, without glancing at her 
companions, accosted hqr, begging 
she would give him the pleasure of 
being her partner in the quadrille 
about to begin. 

This was a triumph for my poor 
Ginevra, and all the greater after 
the vexation caused by her com¬ 
panions’ patronizing airs. She went 
away radiant—intoxicated. . . . 
Hitherto she had been petted as a 
child; now she suddenly realized 
how much admiration a woman can 
inspire, and this knowledge, like a 
mischievous spark, fell from the 
look and smile of Flavio Aldini in¬ 
to her very heart! 

Flavio Aldini! You will under¬ 
stand, Fabrizio, the terror I felt at 
the mere name of this presuming 
fellow; so well calculated, alas ! to 
please young eyes like hers, and 
capable of taking advantage of the 
impression he could not help see¬ 
ing he had made on her inexpe¬ 
rience. . . . 

How agitated the poor child 
was in repeating all his dangerous 
compliments! And how flattering 
to her pride a success that attract¬ 
ed the attention of every one in 
the room, and made her an object 
of envy to those who had just 
humiliated her by their condescen¬ 
sion 1 ... I allowed her to go 
on. ... I was glad, at all events, to 
see she did not manifest the least 
shade of deception—the usual con¬ 
sequence of vanity—but I trembled 
as I listened 1 

He begged for the little bunch 
of flowers she wore in her bosom. 
She was strongly tempted to grant 


his request, and was only prevent¬ 
ed from doing so by the fear of 
being observed. 

July 5. 

I have not been able to con¬ 
tinue. I have been growing weak - 
er and weaker, and can only write 
a few lines at a time without fatigue 
Since the 15th of June, I have been 
constantly worried and anxious. I 
cannot bear for her to leave me 
now for a single instant. I want 
to keep her constantly under my 
eyes and near my heart. Yester¬ 
day I saw her start at the sound 
of a horse passing under the bal¬ 
cony. To-day she was standing 
there with her eyes dreamily turn¬ 
ed towards the road that connects 
our house with the shore..... I 
called her, and she listened as I 
talked kindly to her, hoping to 
give a new turn to her thoughts, 
instead of trying to check them by 
remonstrances. She is easily in¬ 
fluenced and guided by kindness 
but it is difficult to make her yield 
to authority. Oh ! there never was 
a child who needed more than she 
the tender guidance of a moth¬ 
er! ,. . 

But let thy will, O God! be 
done. Help me to say this with¬ 
out a murmur. Let me not forget 
that my love for her is nothing— 
nothing at all—in comparison with 
that. 

July 15! 

It is only with great effort I can 
write to-day. I do not know as 
I shall be able to write more than 
a few lines. But I wish to remind 
you once more, Fabrizio, of the con¬ 
versation we had yesterday eve¬ 
ning. Who knows but it was the 
last we shall ever have in this 
world! My time here is short. 
Do not forget my request. Lose 
no time in uniting her to some one 
she can love and will rnncmi ... 
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be guided by. Though still young, 
he should be several years older 
than she, in order to inspire her 
with respect, which is so sweet 
when mingled with affection, as 
no one knows better than I, Fabri- 
zio. Has not the mingled respect 
and love with which you have fill¬ 
ed my heart constituted the hap¬ 
piness of my life? I would bless 
you once more for this, as I close. 
I have not strength enough to con¬ 
tinue. ... I must stop. . . . And 
yet I would speak once more of 
her—of my Ginevra—my darling 
child. I would implore you to be 
always mild and patient with her, 
and if ever. . . 

Here the journal ended! . . . 
Oh! what a torrent of recollections 
rushed across my mind at the sight 
of this unfinished page ! This little 
book falling from her hand, . . . 

TO BE C 


her slumbers, . . . her terrible 
awakening, . . . her incoherent 
words, her last embrace, my despair! 
All this I recalled with poignant 
grief as I pressed my lips to the 
lines written by her dying hand. 
I shed a torrent of tears, but this 
time they were ,salutary tears. I 
had already severely expiated my 
error, for it was only my deep sor¬ 
row for having embittered the last 
hours of my mother’s life, and per¬ 
haps, O fearful thought! of hasten¬ 
ing her end, that had given so dark 
a shade to my grief, and filled me 
with a despair akin to madness. I 
was now stronger, calmer, and 
wiser, and felt I could yet repair 
my fault by fulfilling my mother’s 
wishes, and this thought brought 
the first ray of comfort that pene¬ 
trated my heart. I made many new 
resolutions in my mind, and felt I 
had firmness enough to keep them. 

'JTINUED, , 
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As soon as I rose from my place 
I perceived the young lady who 
had been collecting money in the 
morning not far off. She was go¬ 
ing by with her mother without 
observing me, and I followed in 
the crowd that was making its way 
to the door. But a nourincr rain 
was falling from the clouds which 
were so threatening two hours be¬ 
fore, and a great many who were 
going out suddenly stopped and 
came back to remain under shelter 
during the shower. In conse¬ 
quence of this I all at once found 
myself beside the young lady, who 
was diligently seeking her mother, 
from whom she had been separated 
by the crowd. She observed me 
this time, and with a child-like 
smile and a tone of mingled terror 
and confidence that were equally 
touching, said: 

“ Excuse me, madame, but, as you 
are taller than I, please tell me if 
you see my mother—a lady in 
black with a gray hat.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ I see her, and 
she is looking for you also. I will 
aid you in reaching her.” 

We had some trouble in opening 
a passage, but after some time suc¬ 
ceeded in getting to the place 
where her mother had been push¬ 
ed by the crowd at some distance 
from the door of the church. She 
was looking anxiously in every di¬ 
rection, and when she saw us her 
face lighted up, and she thanked 
me with equal simplicity and grace 


of manner for the service I had 
rendered her daughter. We con¬ 
versed together for some minutes, 
during which I learned that though 
I had met them twice that day in 
the same church, it was not the 
one they usually attended, their 
home being in another quarter of 
the city. The daughter had been 
invited to collect money at S. 
Roch’s that day, and wishing, for 
some reason, to be at home by four 
o'clock, they had returned for the 
afternoon service, which ends an 
hour earlier there than anywhere 
else. This variation from their 
usual custom had probably caused 
a misunderstanding about the car¬ 
riage which should have been at 
the door, and they felt embarrass¬ 
ed about getting to the Rue St. 
Dominique, where they resided, as 
the violent rain prevented them 
from going on foot. Glad to be 
able to extricate them from their 
embarrassment, I at once offered 
to take them home in my carriage, 
which was at the door. They ac¬ 
cepted the offer with gratitude. 
Their manners and language would 
have left no doubt as to their rank, 
even if I had not met them in so¬ 
ciety. And I soon learned more 
than enough to satisfy me on this 
point. 

As soon as we were seated in the 
carriage the elder of the two ladies 
said: “ I know whom I have to 
thank for the favor you have done 
me, madame, for no one can forget 
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the Duchessa di Valenzano who 
lias ever seen her, even but once, 
and no one can be ignorant of hei 
name, which is in every mouth. 
But it is not the same with us. Al¬ 
low me, therefore, to say that I am 
the Comtesse de Kergy, and this i c 
my daughter Diana, . . . who ia 
very happy, I assure you, as well 
as surprised, at the accident that 
has brought her in contact with 
one she has talked incessantly 
about ever since she had the hap¬ 
piness of seeing you first.” 

Her daughter blushed at these 
words, but did not turn away her 
eyes, which were fastened on me 
with a sympathetic expression of 
charming naivete that inspired an 
irresistible attraction towards her in 
return. The name of Kergy was a 
well-known one. I had heard it 
more than once, and was trying to 
recall when and where I heard it 
for the first time, when, as we were 
crossing the Place du Carrousel, 
the young Diana, looking at the 
dock on the Tuileries, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

It is just going to strike four. 
We ought to feel greatly obliged to 
madame, mamma for, had it not 
been for her, we should have been 
extremely late, and Gilbert would 
have been surprised and anxious 
at our not arriving punctually.” 

Gilbert! . . . This name re¬ 
freshed my memory. Gilbert de 
Kergy was the name of the young 
traveller whom I had once seen at 
the large dinner-party. He must 
be the very person in question. . . . 
Before I had time to ask, Mine, de 
Kergy put an end to my uncertain¬ 
ty on the subject. 

“ My son,” said she, “ has recent¬ 
ly made an interesting tour in the 
Southern States of America, and it 
is with respect to this journey there 
is to be a discussion to-day which 


we promised to attend. I have 
given up my large salon for the pur¬ 
pose, on condition (a condition 
Dinia proposed) that the meeting 
should end with a small collection 
in behalf of the orphan asylum for 
which she was soliciting contri¬ 
butions this morning—a work in 
which she is greatly interested.” 

“ My husband, who has also 
travelled a great deal,” I replied, 
‘* had, I believe, the pleasure of 
meeting M. de Kergy on one oc¬ 
casion, and conversing with him.” 

“ Gilbert has not forgotten the 
conversation,” exclaimed the young 
Diana with animation. “ He often 
speaks of it. He told us about 
you also, madame, and described 
you so accurately that I knew you 
at once as soon as I saw you, be¬ 
fore any one told me your name." 

I made no reply, and we remain¬ 
ed silent till, having crossed the 
bridge, we approached the Rue St. 
Dominique, when Diana, suddenly 
leaning towards her mother, whis¬ 
pered a few words in her ear. Mine, 
de Kergy began to laugh. 

“ Really,” said she, “ this child 
takes everything for granted; but 
you are so kind, I will allow her to 
repeat aloud what she has just said 
to me.” 

“ Well,” said the young girl, “ I 
said the discussion would certainly 
be interesting, for Gilbert is to take 
a part in it, as well as several 
other good speakers, and those who 
attend will at the close aid in a 
good work. I added that I should 
be very much pleased, madame, if 
you would attend.” 

I was by no means prepared for 
this invitation, and at first did not 
know what reply to make, but quick¬ 
ly bethought myself that there would 
be more than an hour before Loren¬ 
zo’s return. I knew, moreover, that, 
even according to his ideas, I should 
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be in very good society, and it could 
not displease him in the least if I 
attended a discussion at the Hotel 
de Kergy under the auspices of the 
countess and her daughter. Be¬ 
sides, on my part, I felt a good deal 
of curiosity, never having attended 
anything like a public discussion. 
In short, I decided, without much 
hesitation, to accept the invitation, 
and the young Diana clapped her 
hands with joy. We were just en¬ 
tering the open porte-cochere of a 
large court, where we found quite 
a number of equipages and footmen. 
The carriage stopped before the 
steps and in five minutes I was seated 
between Diana and her mother near 
a platform at one end of a drawing¬ 
room large enough to contain one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred 
persons. 

I cannot now give a particular 
account of this meeting, though it 
was an event in my life. The princi¬ 
pal subject discussed was, I think, 
the condition of the blacks, not 
yet emancipated, in the Southern 
States of America. An American 
of the North, who could express 
himself very readily in French, first 
spoke, and after him a missionary 
priest, who considered the question 
from a no less elevated point of view, 
though quite different from that 
of the philanthropist, and the dis¬ 
cussion had already grown quite 
animated before it became Gilbert 
de Kergy’s turn to speak. When 
he rose, there was a movement 
in the whole assembly, and his 
first words excited involuntary at¬ 
tention, which soon grew to intense 
interest, and for the first time in 
my life I felt the power of language 
and the effect that eloquence can 
produce. 

It was strange, but he began with 
.a brief, brilliant sketch of places 
that seemed familiar to me; for Lo- 
vol. xx.—2 


renzo had visited them, ana ne had 
such an aptness for description that 
I felt as if I had seen them in his 
company. My first thought was 
to regret his absence. Why was 
he not here with me noiv to listen 
to this discussion, to become inte¬ 
rested in it, and perhaps take a part 
in it ? ... I had a vague feeling that 
this reunion wasofanature to render 
him as he appeared to me during 
the first days of our wedded life, 
when his extensive travels and noble 
traits made me admire his courage 
and recognize his genius, the pres¬ 
tige of which was only surpassed in 
my eyes by that of his tenderness' 
. . . But another motive intensified 
this desire and regret. The bold¬ 
ness, the intelligence, and the ad¬ 
venturous spirit of the young travel¬ 
ler were, of course, traits familiar 
to me, and which I was happy and 
proud to recognize; but, alas ! the 
resemblance ceased when, quitting 
the field of observation and de¬ 
scriptions of nature, and all that 
memory and intelligence can glean, 
the orator soared to loftier regions, 
and linked these facts themselves 
with questions of a higher nature 
and wider scope than those of mere 
earthly interest. He did this with 
simplicity, earnestness, and con¬ 
summate ability, and while he was 
speaking I felt that my mind rose 
without difficulty to the level of 
his, and expanded suddenly as if it 
had wings! It was a moment of 
keen enjoyment, but likewise of 
keen suffering; for I felt the differ¬ 
ence that the greater or less eleva¬ 
tion of the soul can produce in two 
minds that are equally gifted! I 
clearly saw what was wanting in 
Lorenzo’s. I recognized the cause 
of the something lacking which had 
so often troubled me, and I felt 
more intensely and profoundly pain¬ 
ed than I had that very morning. 
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While listening to Gilbert I only 
thought of Lorenzo, and, if I re¬ 
luctantly acknowledged the superi¬ 
ority of the former, I felt at the 
same time that there was nothing 
to prevent the latter from becoming 
his equal; for, I again said to my¬ 
self, Lorenzo was not merely a man 
of the world, leading a frivolous, aim¬ 
less life, as might seem from his pres¬ 
ent habits. Love of labor and love 
of nature and art do not characterize 
such a man, and he possessed these 
traits in a high degree. He had 
therefore to be merely detached 
from other influences. This was 
my task, my duty, and it should 
also be my happiness; for I had no 
positive love for the world, whose 
pleasures I knew so well. No, I 
did not love it. I loved what was 
higher and better than that. I felt 
an immense void within that great 
things alone could fill. And I 
seemed to-day to have entered into 
the sphere of these great things; 
but I was there alone, and this was 
torture. All my actual impressions 
were therefore centred in an ardent 
desire to put an end to this solitude 
by drawing into that higher region 
him from whom I was at the mo¬ 
ment doubly sepaiated. 

This was assuredly a pure and 
legitimate desire, but I did not be¬ 
lieve myself capable of obtaining its 
realization without difficulty, and 
sufficiently calculating the price I 
must pay for such a victory and 
the efforts by which it must often 
be merited. . . . 

While these thoughts were suc¬ 
ceeding each other in my mind I 
almost forgot to listen to the end 
of the discourse, which terminated 
the meeting in the midst of the ap¬ 
plause of the entire audience. The 
vast hall of discussion was instant¬ 
ly changed into a salon again, where 
•everybody seemed to be acquaint¬ 


ed, and where I found the elite of 
those I had met in other places. 
But assembled together for so legi¬ 
timate an object, they at once in¬ 
spired me with interest, respect, and 
a feeling of attraction. It was Paris 
under quite a new aspect, and it 
seemed to me, if I had lived in a 
world like this, I should never have 
experienced the terrible distress 
which I have spoken of, and which 
the various emotions of the day 
had alone succeeded in dissipating 

The charming young Duna, light 
and active, had ascended the plat¬ 
form, and was now talking to her 
brother. Gilbert started with sur¬ 
prise at her first words, and his 
eyes turned towards the place where 
1 was standing. Then I almost in¬ 
stantly saw them descend from the 
platform and come towards me. 
Diana looked triumphant. 

“ This is my brother Gilbert, 
madame,” said she, her eyes spark¬ 
ling. “ And it is I who have the 
honor of presenting him to you, as 
he seems to have waited for his lit¬ 
tle sister to do it." 

He addressed me some words of 
salutation, to which I responded. 
As he stood near me, I again ob¬ 
served his calm, thoughtful, intelli¬ 
gent face, which had struck me so 
much the only time I remembered 
to have seen him before. While 
speaking a few moments previous 
his face was animated, and his eyes 
flashed with a fire that added more 
than once to the effect of his clear, 
penetrating voice, which was always 
well modulated. Plis gestures also, 
though not numerous or studied, 
had a natural grace and the dignity 
which strength of conviction, joined 
to brilliant eloquence, gives to the 
entire form of an orator. His man¬ 
ner was now- so simple that I felt 
perfectly at ease with him, and told* 
him without any hesitation how 
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happy I was at the double good- 
fortune that had brought me in 
contact with his sister, and had 
resulted in my coming to this meet¬ 
ing where I had been permitted to 
hear him speak. 

“This day will be a memorable 
one for me as well as for her, ma- 
dame,” he replied, “and I shall 
never forget it." 

There was not the least inflection 
in his voice to make me regard his 
words as anything more than mere 
politeness, but their evident sinceri¬ 
ty caused me a momentary embar¬ 
rassment. He seemed to attach 
too much importance to this meet¬ 
ing, but it passed away. He in¬ 
spired me with almost as much 
confidence as if he had been a 
friend. I compared him with Lan- 
dolfo, and wondered what effect so 
different an influence would have 
on Lorenzo, and I could not help 
wishing he were his friend also. . . . 

I continued silent, and he soon 
resumed: “ The Duca di Valenzano 
is not here ?" 

“ No; he will be sorry, and I re¬ 
gret it for his sake.” 

“ The presence of such a travel¬ 
ler would have been a great honor 
to us.” 

“ He was very happy to have an 
opportunity of conversing with you 
on one occasion.” 

“It was a conversation I have 
never forgotten. It would have 
been for my advantage to renew 
it, but I never go into society—at 
Paris.” 

“And elsewhere?” 

“Elsewhere it is a different 
thing,” said he, smiling. “ I am as 
social while travelling as I am un¬ 
civilized at my return.” 

“ We must not expect, then, to 
meet you again in Paris; but if you 
ever go to Italy, may we not hope 
you will come to see us ?” 


If you will allow me to do so,” 
said he eagerly. 

“ Yes, certainly. I think I can 
promise that the well-known hospi¬ 
tality of the Neapolitans will not be 
wanting towards the Comte Gilbert 
de Kergy.” 

After a moment’s silence he re¬ 
sumed : “ You must have been ab¬ 
sent when I was at Naples. That 
was two years ago.” 

“ I was not married then, and I 
am not a Neapolitan.” 

“And not an Italian,perhaps." 

“ Do you say so on account of 
the color of my hair ? That would 
be astonishing on the part of so 
observant a traveller, for you must 
have noticed that our great masters 
had almost as many blondes as 
brunettes for their models. How¬ 
ever, I am neither English nor 
German, as perhaps you are tempt¬ 
ed to think. I am a Sicilian.” 

“ I have never seen in Sicily or 
anywhere else a person who re¬ 
sembled you.” 

These words implied a compli¬ 
ment, and probably such an one as I 
had never received ; and, I need 
not repeat, I was not fond of compli¬ 
ments. But this was said without 
the least smile or the slightest look 
that indicated any desire to flat¬ 
ter or please me. Was not this a 
more subtle flattery than I had 
been accustomed to receive ? . . . 
And did it not awaken unawares 
the vanity I had long thought root¬ 
ed out of the bottom of my heart ? 
I can affirm nothing positive as to 
this, for there is always some¬ 
thing lacking in the knowledge of 
one’s self, however thoroughly we 
may think we have acquired it. 
But I am certain it never occurred 
to me at the time to analyze the 
effect of this meeting on me. I 
was wholly absorbed in- the regret 
and hope it awakened. 
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As I was on the point of leav¬ 
ing, Mme. de Kergy asked per¬ 
mission to call on me with her 
daughter the next day at four 
o’clock — a permission I joyfully 
granted — and Diana accompanied 

xv 

All the way from the Rue St. 
Dominique to the Rue de Rivoli I 
abandoned myself to the pleasant 
thoughts excited by the events of 
the day. For within a few hours I 
had successively experienced the 
inward sweetness of prayer, the 
charm of congenial society, and the 
pleasure of enthusiasm. A new life 
seemed to be infused into my heart, 
soul, and mind, which had grown 
frivolous in the atmosphere of the 
world, and I felt, as it were, en¬ 
tranced. Those who have felt 
themselves thus die and rise again 
to a new life will understand the 
feeling of joy I experienced. In 
all the blessings hitherto vouch¬ 
safed me, even in the love itself 
that had been, so to speak, the sun 
of my happiness, there had been 
one element wanting, without which 
everything seemed dark, unsatisfac¬ 
tory, wearisome, and depressing— 
an element which my soul had an 
imperious, irresistible, undeniable 
need of! Yes, I realized this, and 
while thus taking a clearer view of 
my state I also felt that this need 
was reasonable and just, and might 
be supplied without much difficul¬ 
ty. Was not Lorenzo gifted with a 
noble nature, and capable of the 
highest things ? Had he not cho¬ 
sen me, and loved me to such a de¬ 
gree as to make me an object of 
idolatry? Well, I would point out 
to him the loftier heights he ought 
to attain. I, in my turn, would 
open to him a new world! . . . 

Such were the thoughts, aspira- 


me to the very foot of the steps. 
I kissed her smiling face, as I 
took leave, and gave my hand to 
her brother, who had come with 
us to help me in getting into the 
carriage. 

n. 

tions, and dreams my heart was fill¬ 
ed with on my way home. As I 
approached the Rue de Rivoli, how¬ 
ever, I began to feel uneasy at be¬ 
ing out so much later than I had an¬ 
ticipated, lest Lorenzo should have 
returned and been anxious about my 
absence. I was pleased to learn, 
therefore, on descending from the 
carriage, that he had not yet come 
home, and I joyfully ascended the 
staircase, perfectly satisfied with 
the way in which I had spent the 
morning. 

I took off my hat, smoothed my 
hair, and then proceeded to arrange 
the salon according to his taste and 
my own. I arranged the flowers, 
as well as the books and other 
things, and endeavored to give the 
room, though in a hotel, an appear¬ 
ance of comfort and elegance that 
would entice him to remain at 
home; for I had formed the project 
of trying to induce him to spend 
the evening with me. I seemed to 
have so many things to say to him, 
and longed to communicate all 
the impressions I had received! 
With this object in view I took a 
bold step, but one that was author¬ 
ized by the intimacy that existed 
between us and the friends whose 
guests we were to have been that 
day—I sent them an excuse, not 
only for myself, but my husband, 
hoping to find means afterwards of 
overcoming his displeasure, should 
he manifest any. 

Having made these arrangements, 
I was beginning to wonder at his 
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continued absence when a letter 
was brought me which served to 
divert my mind for a time from 
every other thought. It was a let¬ 
ter from Livia which I had been 
impatiently awaiting. We had cor¬ 
responded regularly since our se¬ 
paration, and I had begun to be 
surprised at a silence of unusual 
length on her part. It was not dat¬ 
ed at Messina, but at Naples, and 
I read the first page, which was in 
answer to the contents of my letter, 
without finding any explanation of 
this. Finally I came to what fol¬ 
lows : 

“ I told you in my last letter that 
I had obtained my father’s con¬ 
sent, but on one condition—that 
he should have the choice of the 
monastery I must enter on leaving 
home. What difference did it 
make? As to this I was, and am, 
wholly indifferent. I should make 
the same vows everywhere, and in 
them all I should go to God by 
the same path. In them all I 
should be separated from the world 
and united to him alone. And 
this was all I sought. The con¬ 
vent my father chose is not in 
Sicily. It is a house known and 
venerated by every one in Naples. 
I shall be received on the second 
of September. Meanwhile, I have 
come here under Ottavia’s escort, 
and am staying with our aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who has established 
herself here for the winter with 
her daughters. So everything is 
arranged, Gina. The future seems 
plain. I see distinctly before me 
my life and death, my joys and 
sorrows, my labors and my duty. I 
am done with all that is called hap¬ 
piness in the world, as well as with 
its misfortunes, its trials, its conflict¬ 
ing troubles, its numberless disap¬ 
pointments, and its poignant woes. 


Therefore I cannot make use of 
the word sacrifice. It wounds me 
when I hear it used, for I blush at 
the little I have to give up in view 
of the immensity I am to receive! 
Yes; I blush when I remember it 
was suffering and humiliation that 
first made me raise my eyes to Him 
whom alone we should love, and 
whom alone I now feel I can love. 
If I had not been wholly sure of 
this, I should never have been so 
bold as to aspire to the union that 
awaits me—the only one here be¬ 
low in which the Bridegroom can 
satisfy the boundless affection of 
the heart that gives itself to 
him! . . . 

“ But to return to you, my dear 
Gina. Are you as happy as I de¬ 
sire you to be, and as you deserve 
to be? Your last letter was sad; 
and the calmer and better satisfied 
I feel about my own lot, the more 
I think of yours. Whatever hap¬ 
pens, my dearest sister, do not for¬ 
get that we both have but one 
goal. Your way is longer and 
more perilous than mine, but the 
great aim of us both should be to 
really love God above all things, 
and, in him and for him, to cherish 
all the objects of our affection. 
Yes, even those whom we prefer to 
all other creatures on earth. I am 
not using the language of a reli¬ 
gious, but simply that of truth and 
common sense. If this letter 
reaches you on your return from 
some gay scene, at a time when 
you will not feel able to enter into 
its meaning, you must lay it aside. 
But if you read it when your 
mind is calm, and you are at lei¬ 
sure to listen to your inner self, 
you will understand what your 
Livia means by writing you in this 
way. Whatever happens, whether 
we are near each other or are 
widely separated, we shall always 
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be united in heart, my dear sister. 
The convent grates will not sepa¬ 
rate me from you. Death itself 
cannot divide us. One thing, and 
one alone, in the visible or invisi¬ 
ble world, can raise a barrier be¬ 
tween us and really separate us. 
And rather than behold this barrier 
rise, I would, as I have already 
told you, my beloved sister, rather 
see you dead. Gina, I love you as 
tenderly as any one ever loved an¬ 
other. I will pray for you on the 
second of September (Sunday). 
Probably when you read this I 
shall already have left the world. 
But I shall not have left you. dear 
sister. I shall be nearer you than 
when distance alone separated us. 
Besides, I am at Naples, to which 
you will soon return, and you will 
find that the grates will neither 
hide my face, nor my thoughts, nor 
my heart, nor my soul from you. . . . 

‘‘Gina, let me once more repeat 
that there is only one way of at¬ 
taining real happiness—there is 
only one object worthy of our love. 
Let me beseech you not to desire 
any other passionately. But, no; 
v ou would not understand me ; you 
would not believe me now. . . .” 

Everything added to the effect 
of this letter—its date, and the day, 
the hour, and the moment in which 
it was received. The deed my sis¬ 
ter had accomplished that very day 
had brought us nearer together, as 
she said. Had not a breath of the 
purer air she breathed reached me 
already and preserved me through 
the day from the aimless frivolity 
of my usual life ? 

“ Happiness,” it has been said, 
‘•is Christian; pleasure is not.” 
Had I not profoundly realized the 
force of this saying for one day ? 
Had I not experienced a happiness 
as different as possible from the 


pleasure I enjoyed in the world? 
And did I not feel desirous this 
very instant of attaining the one at 
the expense of the other, and not 
only of taking a different view of 
life myself, but of imparting this 
desire to 

“Him who ne’er from me shall separate.’* • 

The day was beginning to de¬ 
cline, and I gradually sank into a 
short, profound slumber such as 
is usually attended by confused 
dreams. In mine most of those 
who had occupied my thoughts 
during the day passed successively 
before me—Livia first, covered with 
a long white veil, and next to her 
was the pleasant, smiling face of 
Diana. . .. Then I was once more at 
the Hotel de Kergv, listening again 
to some parts of Gilbert’s address. 
But when I was on the point of 
calling Lorenzo to hear him also, it 
no longer seemed to be Gilbert, but 
Lorenzo himself, on the platform, 
repeating the same words with an 
air of mockery, and gazing at me, 
in return, with the penetrating look 
so peculiar to him. . . . Then 
everything changed, and 'l found 
myself at twilight at the fork of a 
road in the country, and, while I 
was hesitating which path to take, 

I saw Gilbert beside me. He was 
familiar with the way, he said, and 
offered to be my guide; but I repuls¬ 
ed his arm, and made a violent ef¬ 
fort to overtake Lorenzo, whom I 
suddenly perceived at a distance 
on the other road. . . . Then 
Livia seemed to be beside me, and 
give me her hand to help me along. 
Finally I saw Lorenzo just before 
me again, but he did not lock like 
the same person; he was poorly 
clad, and his face was pale and al¬ 
tered. I recognized him, however, 
and sprang forward to overtake him, 

* Quest icht mat da me uou Jia divue . 
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when I awoke breathless, and with 
the painful feeling of uneasiness that 
such sleep generally produces when 
terminated by such an awaken¬ 
ing. . . . 

My heart throbbed. ... I found 
it difficult at first to recall what 
had occupied my mind before I fell 
asleep. I soon came to myself, 
however, and was able to account 
for the utter darkness that sur¬ 
rounded me. I hastened to ring 
the bell and, when a light was 
brought, I looked at the clock with 
a surprise that gave way to anxiety. 
At that instant I heard the bell 
that announced Lorenzo’s return 
at last. I heard him enter the 
ante-chamber, and I ran to open the 
drawing-room door myself. But I 
stopped short. It was not Lorenzo; 
it was Landolfo Landini, and he 
was alone. I drew back with a 
terrified look without daring to ask 
a question. But he smiled, as he 
closed the door behind him, and, 
taking my hand, said: “Do not 
be alarmed, my dear cousin, I beg. 
Nothing in particular has happened 
to Lorenzo—nothing, at least, which 
you are not prepared to hear after 
what occurred last night.” 

I breathed once moie. ... I 
know not what other fear crossed 
my mind, but I said with tolerable 
calmness: 

“ That means he has been play¬ 
ing again, or at least betting at the 
races, and has lost?” 

“Yes, cousin, frightfully. There 
—I ought not to have told you, but 
I see no reason for concealing it 
from you ; and as I have this oppor¬ 
tunity of speaking privately to you, 
I will profit by it to give you 
another piece of advice more seri¬ 
ous than any I have yet given you. 
Immediately make use of all the 
influence you still have over him 
to persuade him to leave Paris. 


There is some fatality about this 
place, as far as he is concerned. 
He is more prudent everywhere else, 
and will become so here once more. 
The fever he has been seized with 
again must absolutely be broken 
up. The deuce!” continued he, 
“ two or three more relapses like 
this would lead to consequences 
that would test all your courage, 
ma belle duchesse, and bring you, 
as well as him, to extremities you 
are ill fitted to bear. That is what 
I am most anxious about, you will 
allow me to say ; for, without mak¬ 
ing you the shadow of a declara¬ 
tion, I find you so beautiful, so 
good, and so adorable that the mere 
thought of you some day. . . .” 

“ Keep to the point, Lando, if 
you please,” said I with an impatient 
air. “Where is Lorenzo? Why 
did he not return with you, and 
why have you come to tell me what 
he would probably tell me him¬ 
self?” 

“ Tell you himself? He will take 
care not to do that. I have already 
told you I am betraying his confi¬ 
dence, but it is for his good as well 
as yours. It is best for you to 
know that the sum he has lost to¬ 
day surpasses the resources he has 
on hand, and in order to make the 
necessary arrangements to pay at 
once the debt he has incurred, he 
is obliged to write to his agent at 
Naples or Sicily. He went direct¬ 
ly to the club for this purpose, and 
commissioned me to tell you it was 
for nothing of importance, and beg 
you to attend the dinner-party with¬ 
out him, and present his excuses 
to your friends. He will join you 
in the evening.” 

Everything, now seemed easily 
arranged according to my wishes, 
and of itself, as it were. 

“ That is very' fortunate,” said I 
eagerly, telling him of the excuse I 
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had sent for us both. “ Therefore, 
Lando, go back to the club, I beg; 
or rather, I will write Lorenzo my¬ 
self that he can arrange his affairs 
at his leisure, and return when he 
pleases to dine with me. I shall 
wait till he comes.” 

I hastily seized my pen to write 
him, but Lando resumed : 

“Oh ! as to that, cousin, you will 
only waste your trouble; for seeing 
how late it was, and that he could 
not possibly be here in season to 
accompany you, he accepted an in¬ 
vitation to dine with an acquaint¬ 
ance of his (and yours also, I sup¬ 
pose) whom he met at the races 
to-day.” 

“ An acquaintance of his ? . . .” 
I repeated, my heart filling with a 
keen anguish that made me turn 
pale without knowing why. 

Lando perceived it. “ Do not be 
alarmed," said he, smiling. “It is 

not Mmc, de B-, though she 

was at the races also, and made a 
fruitless effort to divert Lorenzo’s 
mind from what was going on. 
Really, in your place,” continued 
he with his usual levity, “ I should 
regret she did not succeed. That 
would have been much better than 
. . . Come, ... do not frown. I 


am joking. To be serious, Lorenzo 
is not going to dine with her to-day, 
but with a lady from Milan who 
has just arrived, and whom you 
doubtless know. It is Donna Faus¬ 
tina Reali, the Marquise de Villa- 
nera! . . .” 

Faustina Reali! . . . This name 
seemed to justify the strange pre¬ 
sentiment I had just had, and I was 
tempted to exclaim with Hamlet, 
O my prophetic soul!" 

thou hast not deceived me ! . . . I 
had at that moment a sudden in¬ 
tuition of the past, the present, and 
the future. I saw clearly before me 
a life in which I should no longer 
be able to influence Lorenzo, or 
even to guide myself! . . . 

I controlled my agitation, how¬ 
ever, by a powerful effort, and Lan¬ 
do soon left me, renewing his first 
injunctions, and persuaded he had 
fully reassured me on other points. 
I gave him my hand with a smile 
as he left the room, and as soon as 
I found myself alone I covered 
my face with my hands, and ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ O my dreams! my pleasant 
dreams! Where have they vanish¬ 
ed?” 


XVIII. 


Faustina Reali! . . . That was 
the never-to-be-forgotten name I 
had read on the card Lorenzo 
snatched so violently from my 
hands at Naples ! I had never seen 
it again, never heard it pronounc¬ 
ed, but I remembered only too well 
the expression of my husband’s face 
when he saw it, and the way in 
which he tore up the card on which 
it was written ! . . . 

I endeavored to lead the conver¬ 
sation at another time back to this 
circumstance, but at once desisted, 


frightened at the manner in which 
he imposed silence on me, and a 
certain impression of both mystery 
and danger remained associated 
with the name. 

As soon as I became calmer, 
however, I acknowledged that I 
really knew nothing, absolutely no¬ 
thing, to cause the violent emotion 
I had just experienced. It had an 
imaginary cause, then, and might 
simply be owing to my mind, so re¬ 
cently lost in vague dreams, and 
perhaps a little too high-flown, be- 
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ing suddenly recalled to a painful 
and unpleasant, as well as very 
commonplace reality. I had im¬ 
agined I was going to transform, 
as by the stroke of a wand, my 
husband’s habits, tastes, occupa¬ 
tions—nay, his entire life—but was 
brought to my senses by learning 
he had just lost an enormous sum 
at the races, and his mind, for the 
moment, was absorbed in the ne¬ 
cessary complications for paying 
the debt. I had planned spending 
several hours alone with him that 
evening, during which, away from 
the bustle of the world, I would 
give him a minute account of my 
recent impressions, and tell him of 
all the wishes, projects, and ardent 
desires of which he was the object. 
I would rouse a nobler pride in his 
soul, and appeal to a thousand sen¬ 
timents that were dormant, but not 
extinct; and I believe I expected 
to see them awakened at the mere 
sound of my voice! . . . Instead 
of this, ... I was alone, and he 
was with another. . . . And what 
other ? . . . Who was this Faus¬ 
tina, whose name had so suddenly 
appeared in my life, and who, at 
the very hour when I was aiming 
at so pure and elevated an influ¬ 
ence over him, came thus, like an 
evil genius, to thrust herself be¬ 
tween us ? . . . I reminded my¬ 
self in vain that Lorenzo had no 
idea of the plans I had, unbeknown 
to him, formed for the evening, but 
supposed me at this very moment 
to be with my friends, where he 
had promised to join me; but no¬ 
thing could calm the sudden agita¬ 
tion of my heart, nothing could 
check the flood of thoughts that 
sprang from my anxiety, jealousy, 
and misconceptions, and my ex¬ 
citement became more intense in 
proportion to the lateness of the 
hour. Would he never come ? .. . 


And what would he say when he 
should arrive ? . . . I was sure 
he would try to conceal his inter¬ 
view with Donna Faustina, and 
perhaps I ought to hide my know¬ 
ledge of that as well as everything 
else, and feign ignorance of all that 
had occurred, in order not to betray 
Lando’s indiscretion. . . . But 
what should I do when his eyes, so 
accustomed to interpret every ex¬ 
pression of my face, should be 
fastened on me ? How could I 
practise any dissimulation with 
him ? It was not, indeed, my place to 
do anything of the kind. I had no 
cause to blush or be intimidated. 
And should he discover, after all, 
that I was not deceived, so much 
the better; and should he be dis¬ 
pleased, so much the worse for 
Lando. 

I had arrived at this point in my 
reflections when I heard the bell 
ringing loudly in the next room. 
Then there was a quickstep, which 
this time was really his, and Loren¬ 
zo entered the room. He was pale 
and appeared excited, but said in 
a sufficiently calm tone : 

“ I have just come from M-'s, 

where I supposed I should find you; 
biit I learned that, in sending my 
apology, you also excused yourself, 
and I did not remain an instant. 
What is the matter, Ginevra? . . . 
Are you ill ? . . . Why did you 
not go ? Why did you remain at 
home alone in this way ?” 

His expression was singular. It 
was at once affectionate and trou¬ 
bled. He looked earnestly at me, as 
he gave me his hand, and put back 
my hair in order to see my face 
more distinctly. 

My cheeks were burning. The 
traces of the tears I had shed 
were visible, and, with his scrutiniz¬ 
ing eyes upon me, I felt it hardly 
possible to restrain those that still 
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filled my own. . . . He took my 
head between his two hands, and 
held it a moment against his breast 
in silence. The throbbing of his 
heart perhaps equalled that of 
mine. I was touched, speechless 
and disarmed, and less than ever 
in a condition to dissimulate any¬ 
thing, when he suddenly said : 

“Why have you been crying, 
Ginevra? I must know.” 

Raising my still tearful eyes to¬ 
wards him, and looking confidingly 
in his face, I replied: “I have 
been crying, Lorenzo, because I 
heard Donna Faustina is here, and 
that you had gone to see her.” 

He started, and, though accus¬ 
tomed to the variations of his 
mobile face, I was struck with the 
effect my words had pioduced. 
His face reddened, then turned 
paler than before, and for some 
moments he was incapable of mak¬ 
ing any reply, and even seemed to 
forget my proximity. He seated 
himself beside the table, and re¬ 
mained silent. I looked at him 
with amazement and anxiety. At 
length he said : 

“ Who has told you anything 
about Donna Faustina, and what 
do you know of her ?” ’ 

“ No one has told me anything 
about her, and all X know of her 
you have told me yourself by the 
very emotion you show at her 
name." 

He was again silent for a mo¬ 
ment, and then resumed in his 
usual tone, as if he had triumphed 
over all hesitation: 

“ Well, Ginevra, even if you had 
not known of her being in Paris, or 
had never heard of her name or 
existence, I had resolved to speak 
to you about her this very evening. 
Listen to me. It is not, after 
all, a long story." 

He had perfectly recovered his 


self-control, and yet he continued 
with some effort: 

“ It is not for you to be jealous 
of her, Ginevra. It is she who has 
reason to be jealous of you. She 
has done you no wrong; whereas, 
without suspecting it, you have 
done her a great and irreparable 
injury." 

I opened my eyes with surprise. 

“ It is not necessary to tell you 
when and where I met her for the 
first time, but perhaps it is right I 
should acknowledge that I was in¬ 
spired with a passion for her such 
as a man willingly imagines he can 
never feel but once in his life.” 

I could not repress a start. 

“Wait, Ginevra; hear me to the 
end. She was married and virtu¬ 
ous. I left her, . . . but I had 
just learned she was fiee, and was 
about to go to see her when I was 
called to Sicily by the lawsuit on 
which my property depends. You 
know the rest. . . . The sight of 
)OU effaced the impressions of the 
past. I was still free—free from 
any promise that bound me to her, 
though perhaps she was expecting 
me to return to Milan. . . .” 

“ You forgot her, and offered me 
your hand? ...” I exclaimed 
with mingled pity and almost re-' 
proach. 

He replied with some emotion : 

“ Yes, Ginevra, and without any 
scruple; for after passing a month 
in your vicinity, I felt I loved her 
no longer, and at that time . . . 

I did not know she loved me.” 

His brow grew dark. He stop¬ 
ped an instant, and then rapidly 
continued: 

“ At a later day I ascertained, 

. . . I had reason to believe, . . . 
beyond a doubt, that the feeling 
she had succeeded in hiding from 
me existed really, profoundly, . . . 
and that she had suffered. . . . 
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Ginevra! in the intoxication of 
my new happiness I could not feel 
any regret, but I acknowledge I 
had a moment of remorse. Yes; I 
never wished to hear her name 
again, never to see her or hear 
anything that would recall her. . . . 
I was almost irritated at Naples at 
finding her card among those left 
on your arrival there. ... I was 
angry with her, poor Faustina, 
when I should have been grateful 
as well as you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ It was at Naples, which she hap¬ 
pened to be passing through, that 
the news of our marriage reached 
her. And when we arrived just 
after, she wished to show, by leav¬ 
ing her card, that she should hence¬ 
forth only consider herself my 
friend and yours. But at that 
time I did not regard it in this 
way, and I was unjust as well as 
ungrateful.” 

“ And now, Lorenzo ?” I said 
with many commingled feelings I 
could not have defined. 

“ Now, Ginevra, I think she was 
generous, and it would be well for 
you to be so in your turn. She wishes 
to know you, and I come to ask 
you to receive her to-morrow. . . . 
You hesitate! ... I do not sup¬ 
pose, however,” said he a little 
loftily, as he frowned, “ that you 
think me capable of making such a 
proposition to my wife, if the Mar¬ 
quise de Villanera had not a spot¬ 
less reputation, and I were not cer¬ 
tain that there is no reason why 
you should not grant her the favor 
I beg.” 

Lorenzo was perfectly sincere at 
the moment he uttered these words. 
But as I write the account of that 
day by the light of events that fol¬ 
lowed, I do not feel the same as¬ 
surance I did at the time he was 
talking. All he then affirmed was 


true; but he did not tell me every¬ 
thing. He did not, for instance, 
explain how he happened to learn, 
at a time when he had better have 
never known them, the sentiments 
that had hitherto been concealed 
from him. Still less did he tell me 
the effect this revelation produced 
on him. But with regard to this 
he doubtless did not deceive me 
any more than he did himself. 
Meanwhile, it was not possible to 
give more heed to a vague, inex¬ 
plicable presentiment it would have 
been impossible to justify, than to 
what he said. I therefore consent¬ 
ed, without any further hesitation, 
to the interview he proposed, and 
gave him my hand. He kissed it 
and held it lightly in his; then 
gave me a new proof of his confi¬ 
dence as well as unexpected satis¬ 
faction by the following words : 

“ This interview, Ginevra, will not 
commit you to any great extent at 
the most, as, for many reasons it 
would be useless to give you, I 
wish, if not too great a disappoint¬ 
ment for you, to leave Paris— 
sooner than we intended. We will 
go in a week.” 

He saw the ray of joy that flashed 
from my eyes, and looked at me 
with an air of surprise. I was 
afraid of compromising poor Lando 
by betraying my knowledge of the 
danger that rendered this depar¬ 
ture so opportune. I was also 
afraid he would regard it as a new 
proof of the jealous distrust he had 
just allayed, and hastened to speak 
of Livia’s letter and my desire to 
return to Naples, where I had just 
learned I should find my sister. 
He accepted this explanation, and 
the day full of so many different 
causes of excitement ended more 
tranquilly than I had anticipated 
two hours before. It was difficult, 
however, when I once more found 
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myself alone, to collect my trou¬ 
bled thoughts. A. confused crowd 
of new impressions had replaced 
those of the morning. The pro¬ 
jects inspired by the lofty elo¬ 
quence of Gilbert de Kergy all at 
once seemed chimerical. My hopes 
had fled beyond recall. And yet I 


could not account for my appre¬ 
hension. Anxiety, a vague anxie¬ 
ty, persistently prevailed over every¬ 
thing. I only succeeded in regain¬ 
ing my calmness at last by two 
considerations: we were to leave 
Paris, and it was Lorenzo himself 
who proposed our departure. 


The following day, for some rea¬ 
son or other I did not explain to 
myself, I gave unusual attention to 
my toilet. I generally read while 
my waiting-maid was arranging my 
hair according to her own fancy, 
but that day I turned more than 
once towards the mirror. I observ¬ 
ed with pleasure the golden lustre 
of my hair in the morning sunlight, 
and suggested myself the addition 
of a bow of ribbon of the same color 
as my belt. After I was dressed I 
gave, before leaving my room, a 
scrutinizing look in a large glass 
where I could see myself from head 
to foot. It seemed to me I was be¬ 
comingly attired, and I felt pleased. 

My satisfaction was confirmed by 
an exclamation that escaped Lo¬ 
renzo as soon as he caught sight of 
me. He was already seated at the 
breakfast-table, which stood at one 
end of the room. 

“ You are charming this’ morning, 
Ginevra!” said he, smiling. He 
then grew thoughtful. After re¬ 
maining silent a few moments, he 
resumed, perhaps to divert my 
mind from another thought he sup¬ 
posed it occupied with : 

“ I was sorry to leave you 
alone so long yesterday. How did 
you while away the time during the 
long afternoon ?” 

If he had asked this question the 
evening before at the imaginary 
tite-it-tete I had planned, what a 
minute, animated account should I 


have given him! How readily the 
thoughts which then occupied my 
mind would have sprung to my lips! 
He regarded me as a child, but I 
was no longer one; and beholding 
me all at once in the new aspect of 
an energetic, courageous woman, 
capable of aiding him with a firm 
hand in ascending to higher re¬ 
gions, he would have been surprised 
and touched; the passing gleam 
that sometimes manifested itself in 
his eyes would perhaps have been 
less transient this time, and I should 
have succeeded in kindling a flame 
of which this light was a mere em¬ 
blem! . . . Lorenzo, if you had 
only been willing! If you had 
only listened to me then, entered 
into my feelings, and read my 
heart, what a life ours might have 
been! . . . Ah 1 happiness and 
goodness are more closely allied in 
this world than is usually supposed. 
If virtue sometimes does not escape 
misfortune, it is sure there is no 
happiness without it! But the im¬ 
petus by which I hoped to attain 
my aim at a single bound had been 
suddenly checked, and I no longer 
remembered now what I longed to 
say the evening before, or the mo¬ 
tive I then had in view. I there¬ 
fore answered my husband's ques¬ 
tion with the utmost coolness with¬ 
out interrupting my breakfast: 

“ I went to S. Roch’s. It rained 
in torrents, and, finding the Com- 
tesse de Kergy and her daughter at 
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the door without any carriage, I 
took them home.” 

“ I am glad you did. There is 
no family more respected, and 
Kergy is one of the most intelligent 
of travellers.” 

“ Yes, so I should suppose. I 
have heard him speak of his tra¬ 
vels. There v.-as a meeting at the 
Hotel de Kergy yesterday at four 
o’clock, which I was invited to at¬ 
tend, and he made an address.” 

“ And spoke very ably, I have no 
doubt. I have heard him, and can 
judge.” 

“ You have heard him ?” 

“ Yes, a fortnight ago. . . . 

Though scarcely acquainted, we 
are the founders and chief support¬ 
ers of a review devoted to art and 
scientific subjects, the acting com¬ 
mittee of which summoned a meet¬ 
ing of its members to draw up some 
resolution, and at this meeting he 
spoke.” 

“ He is very eloquent, is he 
not ?” 

‘"Very eloquent indeed, but, on 
the whole, visionary.” 

*• Visionary?” 

“Yes, visionary, and sometimes 
incomprehensible even. He soars 
to such vague heights that no one 
can follow him. But in spite of 
this, he is a fellow of great talent, 
and has a noble nature, I should 
think.” 

Lorenzo rose while speaking, and 
drew a memorandum-book from his 
pocket: 

“ I will write down the address 
of the Hotel de Kergy, that I may 
not forget to leave my card.” 

“ Mme. de Kergy and her daugh¬ 
ter,” said I, “ are coming to see me 
to-day about four o’clock." 

He was silent a moment, and then 
said: 

“ And till that time ?” 

“Till then,” I replied, turning 


red, “ I shall be at home and 
alone.” 

“ Very well,” rejoined he, taking 
up a newspaper, while I silently 
went to a seat near the open win¬ 
dow. 

I compared the conversation 
which had just taken place with the 
one I imagined the evening before. 
I remembered the effect of the very 
name of her whose visit I was now 
expecting, and I felt inclined to 
both laugh and cry. In a word, I 
was nervous and agitated, and 
doubtless manifested my uneasiness 
and irritation more than I wished. 

Lorenzo raised his eyes, and look¬ 
ed at me a moment. 

“What are you thinking of, Gi- 
nevra ?” 

“ Are you quite sure,” said I ab¬ 
ruptly, “ that this Donna Faustina 
is not a jeltatricef ” 

He rose and somewhat impatient¬ 
ly threw his paper on the table. 
But quickly overcoming himself, 
he said calmly: 

“ Do you find any evidence in 
what I related last evening that she 
ever brought ill-luck to any one ?” 

“If it is not she," I exclaimed 
quickly, “ I hope, at least, you do 
not think . . .” 

I was about to add, “ that it is 
I,” but I stopped on seeing the 
cloud that came over his face. 

“ Come, Ginevra,” said he, “ you 
are really too childish! You are 
joking, doubtless, but no one knows 
better than you how to point a jest. 
But you shall tell me yourself what 
you think of the Marquise de Vil- 
lanera after seeing her. As for me, 
I am going away. It is not neces¬ 
sary to have a third party when she 
comes. I will go meanwhile to see 
Kergy. But,” added he, as he was 
leaving the room, “as you have 
consented to receive her, remember 
I depend on your doing so politely.” 
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He went away, leaving me in a 
frame of mind by no means serene. 
I felt angry with him, and at the 
same time dissatisfied with myself. 
Everything went contrary to what 
I had hoped, and I awaited my 
visitor, with a mixture of anguish 
and ill-humor. 

I felt a kind of uneasiness analo¬ 
gous to that experienced when there 
is thunder in the air. I tried to 
apply myself to something, but, 
finding this impossible, I ended by re¬ 
turning to the window, where, book 
in hand, I rose from time to time to 
see what was going on in the street 
or the garden of the Tuileries. 

At length, about two o'clock, I 
saw a small loupe ’coining around the 
corner from the Rue St. Florentin. 
I had seen an endless number pass 
while I stood there, but I watched 
this one without a shadow of doubt 
as to the direction it would take. 
It was but a moment, indeed, before 
I saw it stop at the door of the 
hotel. We were not, to be sure, 
the only occupants, but it never 
occurred to me that the person in 
the carriage would ask for any one 
but myself. I returned to the 
drawing-room, therefore, and had 
taken the seat I usually occupied 
when I received callers, when the 
Marquise de Villanera was an¬ 
nounced in a loud voice. 

I rose to meet her. There was a 
moment’s silence, doubtless caused 
by an equal degree of curiosity on 
both sides. It was only for an in¬ 
stant (hat passed like a flash, but 
nevertheless each of us had scan¬ 
ned the other from head to foot. 

At the first glance she did not 
seem young. I was not twenty 
years old myself then, and I judged 
as one is apt to at that age. In 
reality, she was not thirty. She was 
tall and fine-looking. Her form 
was noble and graceful, her features 


delicate and regular, her hair and 
eyebrows black as jet, her complex¬ 
ion absolutely devoid of color, and 
her eyes of a lively blue. This 
somewhat too bright a color gave a 
cold, hard look to her eyes, but 
their expression changed as soon 
as she began to speak, and became 
sweet, caressing, beseeching, irre¬ 
sistible. She was dressed in black, 
apparently with extreme simplicity, 
but in reality with extreme care. 

I had not time to wonder how I 
should break this silence. It was 
she who spoke first, and her very 
first words removed the timidity 
and embarrassment that rendered 
this interview still more painful. 
What she said I am really unable to 
remember, and I cannot compre¬ 
hend now the effect ofherwords; but 
I know they wrought a complete 
transformation in the feelings I ex¬ 
perienced the evening before at the 
very mention of her name! 

Women often wonder in vain 
what the charm is by which other 
women succeed in pleasing, and, as 
Bossuet says, in “ drawing after 
them captive souls.” In their eyes, 
at least, this charm is inexplicable. 
But this is not always the case ; for 
there are some women who, while 
they reserve for one the absolute 
ascendency of their empire, like to 
feel able to exert it over e\ ery one. 
Such was Donna Faustina. How¬ 
ever deep the strange, secret warn¬ 
ing of my heart might be, it was 
beyond my power to resist her. 
While she was talking I felt my 
prejudices vanish like snow before 
the sun, and it could not possibly 
have been otherwise, perhaps ; at 
least without a penetration I was 
not endowed with, a distrust I was 
wholly incapable of, and an expe¬ 
rience I did not then possess. 

Did she really feel a kind of at¬ 
traction towards me that rendered 
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her sincere at this first interview ? 
I prefer to think so. Yes, I pre¬ 
fer not to believe that deceit 
and perfidy could disguise them¬ 
selves to such a degree under an 
appearance of cordiality, simplicity, 
artlessness, and sincerity. I prefer 
to hope it was not wholly by con¬ 
summate art she won my confi¬ 
dence while seeming to repose un¬ 
limited confidence in me. 

She very soon learned all she 
wished concerning me, and in re¬ 
turn gave me her whole history; 
and however singular this sudden 
frankness on the part of a stranger 
ought to have appeared to me—and, 
indeed, was—the grace of her man¬ 
ner and the charm of her language 
prevented any doubt or criticism 
from crossing my mind. Young, 
without position or fortune, she 
had married a man three times as 
old as herself, with whom she lived 
in strict retirement. Her meeting 
with Lorenzo (but how this hap¬ 
pened she did not explain) had 
been the only ray of joy in her life. 
She did not hide from me either 
the grief his departure caused her 
or the extent of her disappointment 
when she vainly awaited his return 
after she was left free. But all 
these feelings, she said, belonged 
to the past. Nothing remained 
but a friendship which she could 
not give up. The death of the 
aged Marquis de Villanera had of 
course left her free again, but it 
had also taken away her only pro¬ 
tector. She felt alone in the world 
now, and begged me, in the midst 
of my happiness, to consider her 
loneliness and take pity on her. 


While thus speaking she fixed 
upon me her large, blue eyes bath¬ 
ed in tears. And as I listened to 
her, tears also streamed down my 
cheeks. I almost reproached my¬ 
self for being happy. Lorenzo's 
inconstancy weighed on my heart 
like remorse, and all that was gen¬ 
erous in my nature responded to 
her appeal. Consequently, before 
our interview was over I em¬ 
braced her, calling her my dear 
Faustina, and she clasped me in 
her arms, calling me for the twen¬ 
tieth time “ her lovely, darling Gi- 
nevra.” 

My naivete may seem astonish¬ 
ing. I was, indeed, naive at that 
time, and it would have been sur¬ 
prising had I not been. People of 
more penetration than I would 
have been blinded. Lorenzo him¬ 
self was at that time. When he 
found us together at his return, 
and comprehended the result of 
our interview from the very first 
words he heard, he turned to¬ 
wards me with eyes lit up with ten¬ 
derness and gratitude. 

His first, and probably his only, 
feeling at meeting again the wo¬ 
man to whom he thought he had 
been ungrateful and almost disloy¬ 
al, had been a kind of humiliation. 
To get rid of this feeling, he had 
sought some means of repairing 
this wrong, and, thanks to my do¬ 
cility to him and my generosity 
towards her, he persuaded himself 
he had found a way. 

In the state of affairs at that mo¬ 
ment I had the advantage. I gain¬ 
ed that day a new, but, alas ! the 
last, triumph over my rival 1 


xx. 

Lorenzo accompanied the mar- she would dine with us that eve- 
chioness to her carriage, and then ning.and that he had invited Lando 
returned an instant to inform me to join us. He embraced me af- 
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fectionately before he went away, 
looking at me with an expression 
that caused me a momentary joy, 
but which was followed by a feel¬ 
ing of melancholy as profound as 
if his kiss had been an adieu. 

But though my apprehensions of 
the evening before were allayed, I 
could not get rid of a vague uneasi¬ 
ness impossible to overcome—per¬ 
haps the natural result of the hopes 
that, on the one hand, had been 
disappointed since the previous 
day, and, on the other, the fears 
that had been removed. But my 
mind was still greatly troubled, 
and though the atmosphere around 
me had apparently become calm 
and serene, I felt, so to speak, the 
earth tremble almost insensibly be¬ 
neath my feet, and could hear the 
rumbling of thunder afar off. 

My interview with Donna Faus¬ 
tina lasted so long that I had not 
been alone half an hour before 
Mme. de Kergy and her daughter 
were announced. This call, which, 
under any circumstances, would 
have given me pleasure, was par¬ 
ticularly salutary at this moment, 
for it diverted my mind and effect¬ 
ed a complete, beneficial change 
of impressions. After the same- 
wl at feverish excitement I had 
just undergone, it was of especial 
benefit to see and converse with 
these agreeable companions of the 
evening before. I breathed more 
freely, and forgot Donna Faustina 
while listening to their delightful 
conversation. My eyes responded 
to Diana's smiling looks, and her 
mother inspired me with a min¬ 
gled attraction and confidence that 
touched me and awakened in my 
soul the dearest, sweetest, and 
most poignant memories of the 
past. Mme. de Kergy perceived 
this, and likewise noticed, I think, 
the traces of recent agitation in my 


face. She rose, as if fearing it 
would be indiscreet to prolong her 
visit. 

“ Oh! do not go yet,” I said, 
taking hold of her hand to detain 
her. 

“But you look fatigued or ill. 
I do not wish to ibuse the permis¬ 
sion you gave me.” 

“You do me good, on the con¬ 
trary. I have a slight headache, it 
is true, but it is soothing to talk 
with you.” 

“ Truly ?” 

“Yes, truly.” 

“ Well, then, let me propose, in 
my turn, a drive in my carriage. 
The weather is fine to-day. Come 
and take the air with. us. It will 
do you good, and afford us great 
pleasure.” 

I felt quite disposed on my part 
to accept the sympathy manifested 
by Mme. de Kergy, and at once 
accepted her invitation. I took a 
seat in her caliche , and, after an 
hour's drive with her and her 
daughter, I had not only recovered 
from the nervous agitation of the 
morning, but we had become fully 
acquainted, and for the first time 
in Paris I ceased to feel myself a 
stranger. 

“ What a pity you are going 
away so soon!” exclaimed Diana. 

“Yes, indeed,” said her mother; 
“ for it seems to me you would find 
some resources at my house you 
have not found elsewhere, and we 
might reveal Paris under a differ¬ 
ent—perhaps I may say under a 
more favorable—aspect than it gen¬ 
erally appears to strangers, even in 
the fashionable world, which is, I 
imagine, nearly the same every¬ 
where.” 

I made no reply, for the regret 
she expressed awoke a similar feel¬ 
ing in my heart, and aroused all 
the recollections of the evening be- 
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fore. I once more felt for an in¬ 
stant an ardent desire to take re¬ 
fuge in a different sphere. I longed 
more earnestly than ever to escape 
from that in which some vague 
peril seemed to threaten me. We 
were, it is true, to leave Paris, but 
for what a motive! . . . AVhat a 
pitiful aspect the life Lorenzo 
wished to escape from took in 
comparison with the one so differ¬ 
ent which Mine, de Kergy had just 
given me a glimpse of! . . . The 
thought of this contrast embittered 
the joy I felt in view of our de¬ 
parture. 

We agreed, however, as we sepa¬ 
rated, to meet every day during 
this last week, and Mine, de Kergy 
promised to take me, before my de¬ 
parture, through various parts of 
the unknown world of charity in 
Paris, whose existence she had re- 
\ ealed to me, that I might, at least, 
have a less imperfect idea of it be¬ 
fore leaving France- 

On my return I found Lando as 
well as Lorenzo in the drawing¬ 
room, and learned that, as the 
weather was fine, they had decided 
we should dine at some cafi I do 
not now remember, in the Champs 
Elysees, and afterwards, instead of 
returning home, we should take 
seats under the trees, and quietly 
listen in the open air to the music 
of one of the famous orchestras. 
The hotel the Marquise de Villa- 
nera stopped at was on the way; 
we could call for her, and she 
would remain with us the rest of 
the evening. 

This new programme did not 
displease me. I rather preferred 
this way of meeting the marchion¬ 
ess again, instead of the one I an¬ 
ticipated after Lorenzo told me 
she would dine with us. In spite 
of the favorable impression she 
produced, this prospect annoyed 
vol. xx .—3 


me. The arrangement now pro¬ 
posed suited me better. I unhesi¬ 
tatingly assented to it, but could 
not help thinking, as I did so, how 
much I should have preferred 
passing the evening alone with 
him 1 ... I longed for solitude— 
but shared with him 1 My heart 
was full of things I wished to give 
utterance to, and it seemed as if a 
kind of fatality multiplied obstacles 
around us, and kept us absorbed in 
matters wholly foreign to the sen¬ 
timents I found it impossible to 
awaken during the too brief mo¬ 
ments in which we were together. 
My heart was filled with these de¬ 
sires and regrets while I was pre¬ 
paring to accompany him, and they 
cast a shade over the evening I am 
giving an account of. 

Lando took a seat in front of us, 
and our carriage soon drew up at 
the door of the marchioness, who 
followed us in her little coupp. She 
descended when we arrived at our 
place of destination, and Lorenzo, 
as was proper, gave her his arm. I 
took Lando's, and we proceeded 
towards the room that had been re¬ 
served for us, traversing on our 
way the principal coffee-room, which 
was filled with people. Every eye 
turned towards us. 

I saw that Lando’s vanity was 
more gratified than mine by the 
observations that reached our ears. 
I looked at Lorenzo; he too seem¬ 
ed to be proud of the effect pro¬ 
duced by the one leaning on his 
arm, and for the first time did not 
appear to notice the flattering mur¬ 
mur of which I was the object. I 
noticed this, and it did not in¬ 
crease my good-humor. But after 
we arrived at the little dining-room 
that was ours for the time, Faus¬ 
tina seemed wholly occupied with 
me. We took off our bonnets, and 
while I was silently admiring her 
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magnificent tresses, which made 
her resemble some antique statue, 
she went into open ecstasy about 
my “golden hair,” my form, and 
my features; but while she was thus 
going on, evidently supposing it 
was not displeasing to me, Lorenzo 
stopped her. 

“Take care, marchioness,” said 
he, smiling, “ you do not know Gi- 
nevra. Do not take another step 
in that direction. No one can 
venture on that ground but myself 
alone. ” 

He uttered these last words with 
an accent that made my heart beat 
and rendered Faustina silent. An 
expression flashed from her blue 
eyes quicker than the sharpest 
lightning, and seemed to give them 
a terrible brilliancy. However, 
she soon resumed her playfulness 
and graceful ease of manner. Like 
most Italian ladies, she had that 
naturalness, that total absence of 
affectation, which often gives to 
their conversation an originality 
without parallel, and makes all wit 
which is less spontaneous than 
theirs seem factitious and almost 
defective. It has an inexpressible 
charm which fascinates, enchants, 
sets every one at ease, and gives to 
their very coquetry an appearance 
.of artlessness. 

We were full of liveliness and 
•gayety at the table. Never was a 
■dinner more agreeable. Donna 
Faustina had an uncommon talent 
for relating things without appear¬ 
ing to try to win attention. She 

• could mimic other women without 
any appearance of malice, and 
•even sound their praises with an 

• earnestness that made her more 
.charming than those of whom she 
•was speaking. Sometimes, too, she 
would change her tone, and, after 
making the room ring with our 
laughter, she would entertain us 


with some serious account which 
displayed a powerful, cultivated 

mind, with all her exuberant gay¬ 
ety. In short, when she was pre¬ 
sent, nothing was thought of but 
her, and even those whom she wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly threw into 
the shade could not deny the 
charm by which they were eclipsed. 

It was, however, with some sur¬ 
prise I recalled after dinner the 
conversation that had affected me 
so strongly some hours before, and 
I asked myself if this was the me¬ 
lancholy, forsaken woman whose 
fate had moved me to tears. 

She seemed to have almost read 
my thoughts; for, as we were re¬ 
turning to the open air, she left 
Lorenzo’s arm, and came to take 

mine. 

“ Ginevra,” said she in a low 
voice, “ you find me gay and happy 
as a child this evening. It is be¬ 
cause I no longer feel alone. I 
have found, not only friends, but a 
sister! ... I am filled with lore 
and gratitude to you.” 

The Champs Elysees were illu¬ 
minated. We could see each other 
as distinctly as by daylight. She 
seemed much affected and sincere. 
Perhaps she spoke the truth at that 
moment. . . . Perhaps she had only 
looked deep enough into her own 
heart to feel persuaded that the 
romantic friendship she wished to 
make me believe in was real. 
However this may be, the illusion 
did not last long either for her, or 
Lorenzo, or myself. 

The music was delightful, and I 
listened to it for some time in si¬ 
lence. Faustina had taken a seat 
at my right hand. Lorenzo sat 
next her, and Lando beside me. 

“ Bravo! Cousin Ginevra," said 
the latter in a low tone as soon as 
the first piece was ended. “ Thank 
heaven, your influence is still all 
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it ought to be! . . . I am delight¬ 
ed. but not surprised!” 

So many things had occupied my 
mind since my last conversation 
with him that I was at a loss to 
know what he referred to. 

“ You have persuaded Lorenzo 
to leave Paris ?” 

“No; he proposed going of his 
own accord.” 

“ Indeed ! When was that ?” 

“ Last evening.” 

“And when are you to leave?” 

“ Next Monday.” 

“A whole week! It is a long 
time. ... In spite of my personal 
regret to lose you, I wish your de¬ 
parture could take place sooner.” 

“And I also,” I murmured with¬ 
out knowing why, for at that 
moment I was not at all preoc¬ 
cupied with the cause of Lando’s 
anxiety. 

“ Endeavor, at least, to make him 
pass every evening like this. Your 
friend is pleasing; she amuses him, 
and may be able to divert him from 
other things.” 

“Lando, stop!” I exclaimed 
with a vehemence I could not re¬ 
press. He uttered a slight excla¬ 


mation of surprise, and I hastily 
continued, lest he might have com¬ 
prehended me: 

“Yes, be quiet. I beg, while they 
are playing the Marche du Prop/dtc. 
I wish to hear it undisturbed.” 

Put I did not listen to the 
Marche du Prophcle. I only listen¬ 
ed to—I only heard—the voices 
beside me. Lorenzo and his com¬ 
panion at first continued to con¬ 
verse in an animated manner on 
subjects apparently indifferent, but 
concerning people and places I was 
entirely ignorant of. . . . Recol¬ 
lections of the past were recalled 
which I knew nothing about. A 
long silence soon intervened, and 
when at last they resumed the con¬ 
versation, it was in so low a tone I 
was unable to follow it. 

Lorenzo and Lando returned on 
foot, and I took Donna Faustina 
home. Before separating we em¬ 
braced each other once more, say¬ 
ing ait revoir ; but after leaving her 
I thought without any regret that 
before another week I should bid 
her a long farewell, and perhaps 
even then I should not have been 
sorry were it for ever. 


XXI. 


During the following week, that 
looked so long to Lando, and was 
indeed long enough to affect my 
whole life, what transpired? . . . 
Apparently nothing very different 
from the evening I have just de¬ 
scribed ; nothing that did not seem 
the natural consequence of the in¬ 
timacy so suddenly formed between 
Donna Faustina and myself, the re¬ 
cent date of which I alone seemed 
not to have forgotten. But little 
by little, I might say hour by hour, 
I felt a secret, powerful, subtle in¬ 
fluence growing up around me, and 
the deepest instincts of my heart, 


for a moment repressed, were vio¬ 
lently roused, causing me to suffer 
all the pangs of doubt, anxiety, and 
the most cruel suspicion. But as 
nothing new seemed to justify these 
feelings, I forced myself to conceal 
them, for fear of rendering myself 
odious in Lorenzo’s eyes and losing 
the charm of my generous confi¬ 
dence. Moreover, did not my con¬ 
tinuing to manifest this confidence 
oblige him to merit it? . . . And 
could Faustina be treacherous while 
I was redoubling my cordiality and 
affection, and confiding in her as a 
friend? Was I not in a certain 
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manner protecting myself by oblig¬ 
ing both of them in honor not to 
deceive me ? 

But honor, we know, in such 
cases—honor alone, without the 
holy restraints imposed by con¬ 
science—is a feeble barrier and a 
mere mockery. Those who im¬ 
agine they have not overstepped 
this barrier sometimes make it re¬ 
cede before them, and believe them¬ 
selves still within its limits when 
they are already far beyond the line 
it first marked out. . . . 

A barrier so easily changed soon 
trenches on the enemy’s ground, 
and the honor that is purely hu¬ 
man—insufficient guardian of vows 
the most solemn—after \ ioiating 
the most sacred obligations, often 
becomes subject to some imaginary 
duty, and, according to a barbarous 
code that keeps pace with that of 
the Gospel amid allourciwlization, 
persuades him uhose sole guide it 
is- that he Mould be disloyal if he 
ceased to be a traitor ! 

This is a sad, commonplace oc- 
i urrence in the u-orld, which does 
not excite anything more than a 
smile or a shrug of the shoulders 
on the part even of those who 
Mould tremble with indignation if 
any one should think them capable 
of betraying the confidence of a 
friend—what do I say ?—even of a 
stranger or an enemy ! 

I will not undertake to follou - 
Lorenzo in this obscure phase of 
his life. Neither M ill I try to pene¬ 
trate into the soul of Faustina. I 
will only speak of the influence her 
crossing my path had on my life ; 
for the account I have undertaken 
is one of bitter trials and formida¬ 
ble dangers, and the extraordinary 
grace I derived therefrom ! 

During the last week of our stay 
in Paris my time was strangely di¬ 
vided between Mmc. dc Kergy, who 


came every morning to take me on 
the proposed rounds, and Donna 
Faustina, u’ith whom I unfailingly 
found myself every evening. I 
thus daily went from one world to 
another exactly opposite, and seem¬ 
ed to undergo a periodical transfor¬ 
mation, becoming, according to the 
hour, as different as the two women 
with whom I thus became simulta¬ 
neously connected, but whom I 
never beheld together. 

Every day I appreciated more 
fully the beneficial intimacy, that 
had commenced at the same time 
as the other intimacy, to which I 
already hesitated to give its true 
name, and I found more and more 
salutary the happy influences of 
the morning, which always diverted 
my mind from the annoying recol¬ 
lections of the evening before. 
Mme, de Kergy’s simple dignity 
and sweetness of manner were al¬ 
lied M'ith a noble mind and a large 
heart. Though somewhat impos¬ 
ing, every one felt at ease with her, 
because she entered into every 
one’s feelings, criticised nobody, 
and only gave others the lesson of 
her example. I considered my¬ 
self fortunate to see her so often, 
and wished I could always remain 
under her guidance. 

I accompanied her in her chari¬ 
table rounds through Paris, and at 
the sight of the misery I thus wit¬ 
nessed I felt I had never under¬ 
stood before to what an extent 
both misery and charity can extend. 
And yet poverty and humanity are 
to be found in all countries 
and in all climes. Certainly, we 
also have the poor amongst us, and 
Southern Italy is called, par excel¬ 
lence , the land of beggars and 
wretchedness. Nevertheless, when 
my imagination transported me to 
the gates of the convent where Don 
Placido daily . distributed alms, 
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without any great discernment per¬ 
haps, but accompanied with pious 
words, received by those to whom 
they were addressed as alms of al¬ 
most equal value, I asked myself 
if this did not somewhat counter¬ 
balance the excessive poverty and 
the lack of a more rigid and dis¬ 
criminating way of alleviating it. 
And when I witnessed the profound 
misery at Paris, augmented by the 
climate, and often embittered by 
hatred ; when I saw this vast num¬ 
ber greedy for the things of this 
world, but without any hope of 
those in a better, I asked myself 
if any possible compensation in the 
world could be given the poor who 
are deprived of the precious faith 
that would console, sustain, and 
ennoble them. Yes, ennoble them ; 
the word is not too strong to ex¬ 
press the living exemplification of 
the Gospel I had often observed in 
accompanying Livia and Ottavia 
to the miserable habitations where 
they were welcomed so cordially. 
“ Ah! signora,” these so-called 
wretched creatures would some¬ 
times say, looking at us with an 
air of compassion, “ yes, we will 
pray for you, and our Lord will 
hear us; for, after all, we poor are 
his favorites. He chose to take 
upon himself our likeness, and not 
that of the rich.” 

A thousand expressions of the 
same nature crossed my mind 
while accompanying my noble, saint¬ 
ly friend to the places where she ex¬ 
ercised, and taught her young daugh¬ 
ter to exercise, a double mission of 
charity. One day in particular, 
seeing the charming Diana kneel¬ 
ing beside the bed of a poor old 
woman whose infirmities were in¬ 
curable, but who was without re¬ 
ligion, I recalled the words that 
fell from the lips of a poor woman 
at Naples who had implored the 


cure of her malady through the in¬ 
tercession of some saint, and had 
obtained it, “ Ah! mia cara sig¬ 
nora, doctors are for the rich; as 
for us, we have the saints.” 

“ You must relate all this to Gil¬ 
bert,” said Mine, de Kergy, listen¬ 
ing to me with a beaming face. 
“ In spite of the absorbing interest 
he takes in discoveries and inven¬ 
tions of all kinds, he is not incapa¬ 
ble of comprehending this solu¬ 
tion—the highest and most simple 
of all—of the great problem repeat¬ 
ed under so many different forms. 
He would readily acknowledge that, 
viewed in this light, the inequali¬ 
ties of social life assume a wonder¬ 
fully different aspect.” 

This was not the first time I had 
heard her speak in this way of Gil¬ 
bert de Kergy since we had daily 
met. Among other things, she ex¬ 
plained, on one occasion, the ob¬ 
ject of various associations of 
which he was an active member. 

“ He could explain all this much 
better than I,” she added; “ but I 
have urged him in vain to accom¬ 
pany us in our explorations through 
what I call his domain. He abso¬ 
lutely refuses, and, though I am ac¬ 
customed to his uncivilized ways, 
they afflict me, because he often 
yields to them to the injury of 
others as well as himself.” 

One day, however, I found his 
card at my door when I returned 
home; but I had seen him only 
once since the meeting at the 
Hotel de Kergy. 

Saturday arrived, the day but 
one before our departure, and I 
was to take my last drive with 
Mme. de Kergy. I was suffering 
from a thousand conflicting emo¬ 
tions, agitated and melancholy, and 
sorry to be separated from her, and 
yet happy and impatient to leave 
Paris, where I now seemed to be- 
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hold nothing but two large blue 
eyes following me everywhere. On 
the other hand, however, a strange, 
inexplicable regret weighed on my 
heart when I thought of the world 
into which I had not yet pene¬ 
trated, except in imagination, but 
where I longed to be transplanted 
with I.orenzo, that our lives might 
bring forth better fruit. While 
conversing with Mme. de Kergy 
such a life seemed less chimerical. 
I felt my wishes might easily be re¬ 
alized if ... I could not wholly 
define iny thought, but it was there, 
alive, actual, and poignant, and the 
recollection of its source added a 
degree of tenderness to the affec¬ 
tionate farewell I bade Mme. de 
Kergy when her carriage stopped 
to leave me at my door. My eyes 
were filled with tears. I found it 
difficult to tear myself away. She, 
on her part, pressed my hand, and, 
fastening her softest look on me, 
finally said: 

“ My dear Ginevra ” (I had some 
time before begged her to call me 
so), *• would it be indiscreet to 
ask you to come and dine with us 
to-morrow, and spend jour last 
evening with us?” 

“O madame!” I exclaimed with 
a joy I did not try to conceal, 
“'how happy I should be to come!” 

“ Then I shall depend on seeing 
you—both of you ; for of course my 
invitation extends likewise to the 
Duca di Valenzano." 

I felt my face turn red simply 
at these words. Alas 1 why ? Be¬ 
cause I was at once terrified at the 
thought of convejing an invitation 
to Lorenzo which, ten days before, 
he would have eagerly accepted. 
Now I felt if he replied in the af¬ 
firmative, it would be a triumph 
for me; if in the negative, a painful 
defeat. 

All this rapidly crossed mv mind. 


and made me silent for a moment. 
Finally I replied: 

“ I do not know whether my 
husband has any engagement for 
to-morrow or not; but as for me, 
I hope nothing will prevent my 
coming. At all events, you shall 
have my reply in a few hours.” 

This reply was despatched at a 
late hour that same evening, and 
was to this efTect: “That impor¬ 
tant business would oblige my hus¬ 
band to be absent the whole day, 
and I alone should be able to ac¬ 
cept Mme. de. Kergy’s invitation.” 

What it cost me to write this 
note Mme. de Kergy never ima¬ 
gined. And yet, when I hastily 
wrote these lines, I had no positive 
reason for doubting the truth of 
the excuse assigned for Lorenzo’s 
absence—no reason except the 
promptings of my own heart, to 
which I was less able than ever, 
within a few hours, to impose si¬ 
lence. 

But to relate what took place 
from the time I left Mme. de Kergy 
till I wrote her the above note : 

That evening, as usual, I was to 
meet Donna Faustina, but not her 
alone. Our friends were to assem¬ 
ble to bid us farewell, and it was at 
this soiree I saw her for the first 
time in all the Mat of a brdliant 
toilet. And, though I was far 
from foreseeing it, it was there I 
spoke to her for the last time! . . . 
And I was still further from fore¬ 
seeing in what place and in what 
way I should afterwards find my¬ 
self beside her for an instant! . . 

We both attracted much atten¬ 
tion that evening. Which of us 
was the more beautiful I cannot 
tell. As to this, I was indiffer¬ 
ent to the opinion of all but one. 
What he thought I longed to know, 
and I now watched him in my 
turn. As I have said, he had good 
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reason to pride himself on his 
penetration; but that was a faculty 
by no means lacking on my part, 
and one, it may be remarked en 
passant, that Sicilians of both sexes 
are said to be rarely devoid of. In 
this respect we were well matched. 
I knew every line in his forehead, 
and understood every movement 
of his mouth and the slightest 
change in his mobile, expressive 
face, and during the whole evening, 
when for the first time I was able 
to observe them together without 
attracting his attention, I used as 
much art in studying him as he 
knew how to use in studying 
others. I followed them with my 
eyes around the room; whereas, 
separated from me by the crowd, 
he forgot my presence, and, by 
some phenomenon akin to that of 
second sight, every word they ut¬ 
tered seemed to resound distinctly 
in my ears! ... It was with re¬ 
luctance I gave her my hand when 
I left her. It was she, and not 
Lorenzo, who was at that moment 
the object of the resentment that 
burned in my heart. 

I had doubtless overcome some 
of my faults at that time, but far 
from all. I was not so frivolous as 
is usually the case at my age. I 
loved everything great and noble. 
Hut with all this, I was impetuous, 
wilful, and jealous, and, though not 
occupied about my appearance, I 
was with myself. The happiness I 
had an indisputable right to was 
menaced. All means of defending 
my rights seemed allowable, but to 
use address, prudence, and manage¬ 
ment would have amounted almost 
to insincerity in my eyes. 

Pretexts, and even excuses, are 
seldom wanting for yielding to the 
impulse of the moment. Therefore 
I yielded to mine when I again 
found myself alone with Lorenzo, 


breaking a long silence which he 
did not notice, or would not ask 
the reason of, with a violent out¬ 
burst I afterwards regretted, but 
which, at the moment, it seemed 
impossible to repress. 

“ I have tried to please you, Lo¬ 
renzo, and must still believe in your 
sincerity, which it would kill me to 
doubt; but I can no longer have 
any faith in the false, perfidious 
friendship of that woman. . . . My 
heart, my whole soul, revolts 
against her. . . . God forgive me, 
Lorenzo, I really believe I hate her, 
and feel as if I could never see her 
again! . . .” 

Such were a few of the hasty, in¬ 
coherent words that escaped from 
my lips. Lorenzo, with folded 
arms, compressed brow, and a cold, 
ironical look of surprise, listened 
without interrupting me. 

As I gazed at him, I felt my im¬ 
petuosity die away and give place 
to intolerable anguish. My heart 
swelled, and I should have burst out 
into sobs had not a certain pride 
hindered me from responding to 
the icy coldness of his smile with 
tears. He did not excuse himself, 
and by no means tried to defend 
her whom I thus attacked. He 
made neither protestations nor re¬ 
proaches. 

“ As you please, earn mid," said 
he with a calmness that seemed a 
thousand times more cruel than 
anger. “ I will not attempt to op¬ 
pose the furious fit of jealousy I see 
you are in. Indulge in it at your 
leisure. . . . Nothing is easier than 
to find some excuse for not spend¬ 
ing to-morrow evening with Donna 
Faustina—and the day after, tmt 
belle Ginevra" continued he with a 
sarcastic look that was more mark¬ 
ed than his words. “You seem to 
forget we are both going away, and 
very probably you will never see 
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her again. . . . This is a reassuring 
circumstance, and ought to have 
sufficed, it seems to me, to prevent 
you from making so absurd a scene 
as this.” 

His manner and words complete¬ 
ly disconcerted me. I now felt pain¬ 
fully mortified at my outburst, and 
an earnest desire to repair it. And 
yet the sensation caused by his in¬ 
justice still raged in my heart. But I 
repressed this by degrees, and when 
Lorenzo was on the point of leaving 
the room, I said in a low tone : 

“ Forgive me; I was too hasty. 
But I have suffered more than you 
may have supposed.” 

He made no reply, and his cold¬ 
ness restored my self-control. 

“ It is not necessary to seek any 
pretext to avoid meeting Donna 
Faustina,” continued I with a sang- 
froiil nearly equal to his own. 
‘Mme. de Kergy has invited me, 


and you also, to dine there to-mor¬ 
row, and pass the evening.” 

“Very well, go; nothing could 
be more fortunate. As for me, I 
shall not go with you. I have busi¬ 
ness I am obliged to finish before 
my departure. To-morrow I shall 
be absent all the morning, and shall 
not return in season to accompany 
you.” 

I knew through Lando what busi¬ 
ness he referred to. I knew he 
was to settle the next day the im¬ 
portant accounts I had learned 
about the preceding Sunday. I re¬ 
collected likewise that he was after¬ 
wards to dine with Lando. . . . 

It was not, then, an imaginary 
excuse I had to transmit to Mme. 
de Kergy, and yet, when I wrote 
the note before mentioned, it was 
with a trembling hand and a heart 
heavier than it had ever been in 
my life! 


TO nE LONTINUED. 
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XXII. 


The following day was as gloomy 
as might have been expected from 
the evening before. Never had I 
suffered such inexpressible anguish 
and distress. 

It is useless to say that I went to 
church alone, as on the preceding 
.Sunday, but I was not as calm and 
recollected as I was then. I was now 
in a state of irrepressible dissatis¬ 
faction with everything and every¬ 
body, myself not excepted, and yet 
I was very far from being in that 
humble disposition of mind which 
-.ubdues all murmuring, extinguishes 
resentment, and throws a calm, se¬ 
rene light on the way one should 
walk in. I regretted my hastiness 
of the evening before, because I re¬ 
alized that a different course would 
have been more likely to further 
my wishes. In short, I felt I ought 
to have managed more skilfully, 
but it never occurred to me I might 
have been more patient. I found 
it difficult, above all, to calm the 
excessive irritation caused by the 
recollection of Lorenzo’s manner 
throughout our interview. I com¬ 
pared it with his appearance on the 
day when he spoke to me for the 
first time concerning her. 

What tenderness he then mani¬ 
fested ! What confidence 1 What 
respect even ! Even while uttering 
her name—alas ! with emotion— 
how manifest it was that, while de¬ 
sirous of repairing his wrongs to¬ 
wards her, he felt incapable of any 
towards me! Not a week had 
vol. xx.—13 


elapsed since that time, and yester¬ 
day how cold, how hard! What 
implacable and freezing irony ! 
What an incredible change in his 
looks and words! Was it really 
Lorenzo who spoke to me in such a 
way ? Was it really he who gave 
me so indifferent and almost dis¬ 
dainful a look ? . . . No, he was 
no longer the same. A previous 
fascination had recovered its power, 
and the fatal charm over which I 
had so recently triumphed had re¬ 
gained its empire over a heart 
which I was, alas ! too feeble to re¬ 
tain, because I had no sentiments 
more profound and elevated than 
those of nature to aid me ! 

As I have already said, I did not 
try to fathom Faustina’s motives. 
I ought, however, to say a few words 
concerning her, if only through 
charity for him whom she had fol¬ 
lowed, like an angel of darkness, to 
disturb his legitimate happiness ! 

That she had long loved him I 
do not doubt—loved him with the 
unbridled passion that sways all 
such hearts as hers. She thought 
he would return to her. She be¬ 
lieved she was preparing fo^ her¬ 
self a whole life of happiness by two 
years of apparent virtue. Mistaken, 
wounded, and desperate, she had at 
first yielded to an impetuous desire 
of perhaps merely seeing him once 
more; perhaps, also, to avenge her¬ 
self by destroying the happiness 
that had defeated her dearest 
hopes. 
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She had calculated on the extent 
of her influence, and had calculated 
rightly. But in order to exert it, I 
was necessary to her design, and 
she played with consummate art 
the scene of our first encounter. 
She wished to take a near view of 
the enemy she hoped to vanquish ; 
she must sound the heart she wish¬ 
ed to smite. Alas 1 all that was 
worthy of esteem in that heart was 
not perceived by him, and it was 
natural to underrate a treasure not 
appreciated by its owner. What 
could I do, then ? What advantage 
had I over her, if, in Lorenzo’s eyes, 
I was not protected by a sacred, in¬ 
surmountable barrier which he re- 
spe< ted himself? What was my love 
in comparison with her passion ? 
What was my intelligence in com¬ 
parison with that which she possess¬ 
ed ? My beauty beside the irresisti¬ 
ble charm that had even fascinated 
me ? Finally, my youth itself in com¬ 
parison with all the advantages her 
unscrupulous vanity gave her over 
me ? In fact, I think it seemed so 
easy at the first glance to vanquish 
me that she was almost disarmed 
herself. But I also believe she soon 
discovered something more in me 
than all she found so easy to eclipse. 
She saw I might in time succeed in 
acquiring an ascendency over Lo¬ 
renzo that no human influence could 
destroy. She saw I might kindle a 
flame in his soul it would be impos¬ 
sible to extinguish—a flame very dif- 
ferer t from that which either of us 
could be the object of. She saw I 
might lead him into a world where 
she could no longer be my rival, 
and that I wished to do so. She 
discerned the ardent though con¬ 
fused desire that was in my heart. 
In a word, she had on her side an 
intuition equal to that which I had 
on mine. She perceived the good 
there was in me, as I had fathomed 


the evil there was in her, and she 
knew she must overpower my gooc 
influence, which would render hiir 
invulnerable whom she wished te 
captivate. She made use of all the 
weapons she possessed to conquer 
me, or rather, alas! to conquer him 
—weapons always deadly against 
hearts without defence. The very 
esteem she had heretofore won be¬ 
came a snare to him when her pride, 
her passion, changed their calcu¬ 
lations—an additional snare, a dan¬ 
ger that, combined with others, 
would be fatal! . . . 

If I speak of her now in this way, 
it is not to gratify a resentment long 
since extinguished. Neither is it to 
palliate Lorenzo’s offences against 
me and against God. It is solely 
to explain their secret cause, and tp 
repeat once more that human love, 
even the most tender, is a frail foun¬ 
dation of that happiness in which 
God has no part; and honor liken ise, 
even the highest and most unim¬ 
peachable, is a feeble guarantee of a 
fidelity of which God is not the bond, 
the witness, and the judge! . . . 

I saw Lorenzo barely for a mo¬ 
ment in the morning. I clearly per¬ 
ceived he wished to make me forget 
what had passed between us the 
evening before, but I did not see 
the least shade of regret. It was 
evident, on the contrary, that he 
thought himself magnanimous in 
overlooking my reproaches, and felt 
no concern at having merited them 
In short, we seemed to have chang¬ 
ed roles. As for me, I suffered so 
much on account of the outburst 
I had indulged in that it would 
have been easy to call forth ac¬ 
knowledgments that would have 
atoned for it. They only waited for 
the least word of affection, but not 
one did he utter. Lando came for 
him before two o’clock, and they 
went awav together, leaving me with 
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a sad, heavy heart. I was not to see 
him again till my return from the 
Hotel de Kergy. Where would he 
pass the time meanwhile? . . . 
Would it really be in Lando’s com. 
pany ? And was the business they 
had to settle really such as to render 
it impossible for him to spend this 
last evening with me? . . . Would 
it not have been a thousand times 
better to have remained silent, and, 
as this was really our last day, and 
we were to leave on the next, would 
it not have been wiser in me to have 
spent it wholly with him, . . . even 
if that included her? . . . Had I 
not committed an irreparable folly 
in yielding to this explosion of un¬ 
mistakable anger? This was indu¬ 
bitable, but it was too late to remedy 
it. The die was cast. Lorenzo 
was gone! I passed the afternoon, 
like that of the Sunday before, at 
church, but was pursued by a thou¬ 
sand distractions which I had not 
now the strength to resist. On the 
contrary, I took pleasure in dwell¬ 
ing on them, and my mind wandered 
without any effort on my part to 
prevent it. I neglected, on the very 
day of my life when I had the most 
need of light, courage, and assist¬ 
ance, to have recourse to the only 
Source whence they are to be obtain¬ 
ed, and I returned home without 
having uttered a prayer. 

Two hours later I was at the 
Hotel de Kergy, and in the same 
room where just a week before I 
had felt such lively emotion and 
conceived such delightful hopes! 
But, ah! what a contrast between 
my feelings on that occasion and 
those of to-day! I seemed to have 
lived as many years since as there 
had been days! . . . 

Mme. de Kergy advanced to meet 
me as I entered, and I saw she no¬ 
ticed the change in my face the 
moment she looked at me. I did 


not know how to feign what I did 
not feel, and she had had too much 
experience not to perceive I had 
undergone some pain or chagrin 
since the evening before. She ask¬ 
ed me no questions, however, but, 
on the contrary, began to speak of 
something foreign to myself; and 
this did me good. I soon felt my 
painful emotions diminish by de¬ 
grees, and a change once more in 
the atmosphere around me, as when 
one passes from one clime to an¬ 
other. 

The guests were but few in num¬ 
ber, and all friends of the family. 
Diana, prettier than ever, and so 
lively as to excite my envy, was de¬ 
lighted to see me, but did not ob¬ 
serve the cloud on my brow; and 
if she had, she would have been in¬ 
capable of fathoming the cause. 
She hastened to point out the vari¬ 
ous guests who had arrived. 

“ They are all friends,” said she; 
“ for mother said you were coming 
to get a little respite from society.” 

Mme. de Kergy presented them 
to me one by one, and among the 
persons introduced were several 
of celebrity, whom I regarded with 
all the interest a first meeting adds 
to renown. But I saw nothing of 
Diana’s brother among those pre¬ 
sent, and was beginning to wonder 
if I should never see him again, 
when, just as dinner was ready, he 
made his appearance. He bowed 
to me at a distance, appearing to 
have forgotten it was his place to 
escort me to the table. A sign 
from his mother seemed to bring 
him to himself, and he offered me 
his arm with some confusion, 
though without any awkwardness. 
But after taking a seat beside me, 
he remained for some moments 
without speaking, and then address¬ 
ed his conversation to others in¬ 
stead of me. I saw he was for 
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some reason embarrassed, and ] 
was confused myself; for such 
things are contagious. He soor 
recovered his accustomed ease 
however, and when he finally ad 
dressed me it was with a simplicity 
that set me, on my part, entirely 
at ease. His conversation surpris¬ 
ed and pleased me, and I felt ] 
conversed better with him than any 
one else. There was nothing tri- 
fliig in what he said, and, above all, 
he refrained from everything like a 
compliment, direct or indirect, and 
even from every subject that might 
lead either to me or himself. 
AVomen generally like nothing so 
much as a style of conversation 
that shows the effect they produce, 
so it was not astonishing it had 
been employed with me as well as 
with others. But this language 
had always embarrassed and dis¬ 
pleased me, and I now felt propor¬ 
tionately pleased with the unusual 
way in which I was addressed—a 
way that seemed to raise me in my 
ov n estimation. And yet he did 
net try to absorb my attention, but 
gave others an opportunity of tak¬ 
ing part in the conversation. 

It soon became general, and I 
stopped to listen. I had then the 
pleasure—a new one for me—of 
witnessing a kind of game in which 
thoughts and opinions fly from one 
to another, wit mingles with gravity-, 
and the intellect is brightened by 
contact with the brilliancy of others. 
Gilbert was not the only one in 
this circle who knew how to inter¬ 
est without fatiguing, and excite, 
not by ridicule, but by a better 
kind of wit, the hearty, cordial 
laugh that wounds neither the 
absent nor the present! 

What struck me especially was 
the interest and almost deference 
with which a man of well-known 
eloquence, whose opinions had 


weight with every one, endeavored 
to draw forth the opinions of others. 
It might have been said he listened 
even better than he talked. 

Thus during the whole time we 
were at table, and the evening that 
followed, I realized the true mean¬ 
ing of the word conversation in a 
country where it originated, in the 
social world where it was coined, 
and in the language which is, of all 
mediums, the most delicate, the 
most perfect, and the most univer¬ 
sal. 

In spite of myself, I felt my sad¬ 
ness gradually vanish, and my laugh 
more than once mingled freely in 
the merriment of others. I sau 
that Mme. de Kergy observed this 
with pleasure, and a benevolent 
smile increased the habitual sweet¬ 
ness of her expression. She was a 
woman whose unvarying serenity 
was the result of great suffering, and 
who now sought nothing in this 
world but the happiness of others; 
to whose pains she was as fully 
alive as she was full of profound 
compassion. 

She wore mourning, not only for 
her husband, but a number of 
children, of whom Gilbert and 
Diana were the sole survivors 
But far from centring her affection 
on them, she seemed to have given 
to all who were young the love she 
had cherished for those who were 
gone, and the vacant places they 
had left in her maternal heart. 1 
could not help regarding her with 
astonishment, for I belonged to a 
country where it is more common 
to die of grief than to learn how to 
live under its burden. I returned 
Mme. de Kergy’s smile, and for an 
hour felt gay and almost happy. 
But by degrees the burden, remov- 
:d for an instant, fell back on my 
aeart. The reality of my troubles, 
md the thought of bidding farewell 
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to this delightful circle of friends, again in this world! And when the 
filled me with a melancholy it was hour came, and Mine, de Kergy 
impossible to repress. The regret clasped me for the last time in her 
that weighed on my heart was for arms, I made no effort to restrain my 
a moment as profound as that we tears. Diana wept also, and, throw- 
feel for our country when we fear ing her arms around my neck, said : 
never to behold it again. “ Oh ! do not forget- me. I love 

I remained seated in an arm- you so much!” 
chair near the fire-place, and fell Her mother added with a tearful 
into a revery which was favored by voice : 

Diana, who was at the piano. She “ May God watch over you 
was at that moment playing with wherever you go, my dear Ginevra! 
consummate skill an air of Chopin’s I shall follow you in spirit with as 
which seemed to give expression much interest as if I had known you 
to my very thoughts. . . . always ! . . .” 

I awoke from my long revery, and Gilbert offered me his arm, and 
felt a blush mount to my very fore- conducted me to the carriage with- 
head when, raising my eyes, I found out uttering a word; but as I was on 
Gilbert’s fixed on mine. . . . And the point of entering it he said : 
mine were veiled with tears! I “ Those you leave behind are 
hastily brushed them away, stam- greatly to be pitied, madame.” 
meringwith confusion that Chopin's “And I am much more so,” I 
music always affected my nerves, replied, my tears continuing to 
and then, leaving my seat, I ap- flow without restraint, 
proached the piano, where Diana He remained silent an instant, 
continued to play one air after and then said: 
another. . . . Gilbert remained “ As for me, madame, I may hope 
with a pensive manner in the place to see you again, for I shall go to 
where I left him, looking at me Naples, ... if I dare." 
from a distance, and trying, per- “ And why should you not dare ? 
haps, to conjecture the cause of You know well we shall expect you 
my emotion. and welcome you as a friend.” 

But the approaching separation He made no reply, but after 
was sufficient to account for this, helping me into the carriage, and I 
I was that very evening to bid a had given him my hand, as I bade 
long farewell to these new friends, him adieu, he answered in a low 
whom perhaps I should never meet tone : “ Au revoirl" 

XXIII. 

Our journey through France and than one way the repose and hap- 
across the Alps did not in the least piness of our life were threatened, 
diminish the impressions of my last and it was necessary we should 
days in Paris. But everything was take flight. It seemed as if we 
mingled in my recollections like the could not go fast enough or far 
joy and regret I felt at my depar- enough. The very rapidity with 
ture—joy and regret, both of which which we travelled by railway was 
I had reason to feel, though I did delightfully soothing, for it second- 
not try to fathom their cause. I ed my wishes. The sudden change 
was only conscious that in more of scenery and climate, and the 
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dillerent aspect ot tne towns as 
soon as we crossed the mountains, 
also gave me pleasure, because all 
this greatly added in my imagina¬ 
tion to the distance we had so 
rapidly come 

Lorenzo also, though doubtless 
for a different reason, seemed more 
at ease after we left Paris, and 
gradually resumed his usual manner 
towards me. He never mentioned 
Faustina's name, and I had only 
ventured to speak timidly of her 
once. As we were on the point of 
leaving, I proposed writing her a 
farewell note, but he prevented me 
by hastily stammering something 
to this effect: that my absence the 
evening before was a sufficient ex¬ 
planation for not seeing her again, 
and it was useless to take the 
trouble of any further farewell. 

This new attitude surprised me. 
He had changed his mind, then, 
since the day he urged me so strong¬ 
ly to be her friend ! ... It is true 
I had myself expressed a vehement 
desire—too vehement, perhaps !— 
to break off this friendship. But 
he did not try in the least to profit 
by my present good-will to renew it. 
It was evident he no longer desired 
it himself. His only wish seemed 
to be to make me forget the scene 
that had occurred, as well as the 
cause that led to it. Why was this ? 
If I had really been in the wrong, 
would he have forgiven me so read¬ 
ily ? If, instead of this, his con¬ 
science forced him to excuse me, 
did not the affection he now mani¬ 
fested prove his desire to repair 
wrongs he could not avow, and 
which perhaps I did not suspect ? 

These thoughts involuntarily 
crossed my mind and heart with 
painful rapidity. I loved Lorenzo, 
or rather, I felt the need of loving 
him, above all things. But if he 
himself loved me no longer, if he 


had become treacherous, unfaithful 
and untrue to his word, could 1 
continue to love him ? Was this 
possible? . . . What would become 
of me in this case ? Merciful hea¬ 
vens ! . . . I asked myself these 
questions with a terror that could 
not have been, greater had I beer 
asking myself what would become 
of my eyes should they be deprived 
of light. And this comparison is 
just, for there could be no darker 
night than that which would have 
surrounded me had the ardent, pre¬ 
dominant feeling of my heart been 
left without any object. I might 
suitably have taken for my motto : 
Aimer ou mourir —either love or 
die—words often uttered in a jest¬ 
ing, romantic, or trifling way, but 
which were to me full of profound, 
mysterious meaning. But this 
meaning was hidden fiom me, and 
the day was still far distant when 
its signification would be made 
manifest! 

After crossing the Alps and the 
Apennines, and passing through 
Florence and Rome, we at length 
proceeded towards Naples by the 
delightful route that formerly cross¬ 
ed the Pontine Marshes, Terracina, 
and Mola di Gneta. Every one 
who returns to Italy the first time 
after leaving it experiences a feel¬ 
ing of intoxication and joy a thou¬ 
sand times more lively than when 
one goes there for the first time. 
The eyes wander around in search 
of objects which once gave them 
pleasure and it had been a sacrifice 
to leave. I yielded to this enjoy¬ 
ment without attempting to resist 
it. Sadness, moreover, did not be¬ 
long to my age, and, though in¬ 
tensely capable of it, it was by no 
means natural to me. During the 
first weeks after my return to Na¬ 
ples my mind was diverted from 
all my troubles and anxiety by 
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novelties that everything contri¬ 
buted to render efficacious and 
powerful. 

In the first place, I ivas glad to 
find myself once more in my de¬ 
lightful home, which, by the order 
of Lorenzo, had undergone a mul¬ 
titude of improvements during my 
absence, and was now additionally 
embellished with the contents of 
the boxes we had brought from 
Paris. It was Lorenzo’s taste, and 
not mine, which had dictated the 
choice of these numberless objects, 
the chief value of which in my eyes 
was derived from the estimation he 
attached to them himself. 

The anxiety that clouded his 
face seemed to have disappeared. 
He appeared as delighted as I to 
find himself at home, and was quite 
disposed to resume his favorite oc¬ 
cupation in his studio. Conse¬ 
quently, the clouds soon began to 
disperse from my soul; the sun 
once more began to brighten my 
life. 

Lorenzo soon insisted, with an 
earnestness equal to that he had 
before shown to have me all to 
himself, that my door should now 
be constantly open. My drawing¬ 
room was filled with people of the 
best society and highest rank in 
Naples, and, thanks to their cordi¬ 
ality and natural turn for sudden 
intimacies (a characteristic, charm¬ 
ing trait in that delightful region), 
instead of feeling at all embarrassed 
among so many new acquaintances, 
I felt as if surrounded by friends I 
had always known and loved. 

Above all, I at last saw Livia 
once more, and though through a 
double grate, which prevented me 
from embracing Jier, it afforded me 
an unalloyed happiness which left 
no regrets. 

The monastery she entered was 
situated at one extremity of Na¬ 


ples, which could only be reached 
by traversing an endless number of 
narrow, gloomy, winding streets, in 
which it seemed impossible to 
move a step without knocking 
down the people on foot, over¬ 
throwing their shops, and even 
kitchens, established in the open 
air; and, if in a carriage, crushing 
the children playing, running about, 
or sleeping in the sun. 

The first time a person ventures 
into such streets he is terrified at 
every step, and wonders he is al¬ 
lowed there. He feels guilty and 
like apologizing to every one he 
meets. But lie soon sees he has 
done no harm; that everybody, 
young and old, mothers and chil¬ 
dren, the passers-by, the coachmen, 
and even the horses themselves, are 
endowed with a dexterity, good-hu¬ 
mor, and at the same time an en¬ 
ergy that make their way through 
everything. In a word, they all 
have such quickness of sight, hear¬ 
ing, and motion that not a day 
passes in which miracles of skill 
are not effected in these narrow 
streets, which not only prevent ac¬ 
cidents from happening, but even 
from being feared, and you are at 
last unwilling to admit there is any 
crowd in Naples so compact, any 
street so narrow, or any descent so 
perilous, as to make it necessary to 
leave the vehicle you are in, or 
which the coachman who drives, 
and the horses he manages, cannot 
pass without danger. 

At the end of some such way as 
I have described it was necessary, 
in addition to all this, in order to 
reach the monastery I am speaking 
of, to stop at the foot of an acclivi¬ 
ty the horses could not ascend, not 
on account of its steepness, which 
would have been no obstacle, but 
because every now and then there 
were steps to facilitate the ascent 
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of pedestrians, but which renderec 
it inipassable for equipages of an} 
kind whatever. It had therefore t< 
be ascended on foot, and, when onc< 
at the top, there was still a flight 
of fifteen or twenty steps to climt 
before reaching the broad terract 
or platform before the gate throng! 
which strangers were admitted tc 
the convent. 

If this ascent was difficult, it 
must be confessed one felt repaid 
for the trouble of making it by the 
view from the terrace. Here the 
visitor wandered along the narrow, 
gloomy streets through the old. his¬ 
toric city, as well as its more ele¬ 
gant quarters, towards that side of 
the bay where Vesuvius was to be 
seen in its most striking aspect, and 
from the summit of the volcano 
followed its descent to the vast, 
smiling plain, more charming even 
in that direction than that to the 
sea by Ottagno, Stabia, and Castel- 
lamare. On every side the eye re¬ 
posed on the verdant orange-trees 
growing in numberless gardens. 
Such was the outer world that en¬ 
circled my sister's cloistered home. 
Such was the view from every win¬ 
dow on this side of the convent. 
On the other there was a more 
quiet prospect, perhaps even better 
suited to contemplation—that of 
the cloister, with its broad arcades 
of fine architecture, which sur¬ 
rounded an enclosure planted with 
lemon-trees, in the centre of which 
stood a massive antique fountain 
of marble. The pines of Capo di 
Monte stood out against the clear 
sky, further off were the heights of 
Sant’ Elmo, and along the horizon 
stretched the majestic line of moun¬ 
tains which form the background 
of the picture. 

When able to tear my eyes fron 
this magnificent prospect, lit up by 
all the fires of the setting sun, I 


suddenly found myself in the 
somewhat gloomy vestibule of the 
monastery, whence I was conduct¬ 
ed to a large parlor divided by 
a grate, behind which fell a long, 
black curtain. Here I was left 
alone, with the assurance I should 
soon see my sister. I felt an emo¬ 
tion I had not anticipated, and for 
the first time it seemed as if the 
most horrible separation had taken 
place between us. The admiration 
I had just experienced, and my joy 
at the prospect of seeing her again, 
both vanished. My heart swelled 
with painful emotion, and it was 
with more terror than devotion I 
looked up at a large crucifix—the 
only ornament on the bare wall in 
front of the gi ille. As to the grate 
itself, it filled me with horror, and 
I did not dare look at it. 

All at once I heard the sound of 
a light step, the curtain was drawn 
quickly aside, and a beloved voice 
softly uttered my name: “Gina!” 
Turning around, I saw Livia, my 
sister, standing before me 1 The 
shock I received could not have 
been greater if, supposing her dead, 
I had seen her descend from the 
skies and appear thus suddenly be¬ 
fore me. She wore the white veil 
of a novice, and her habit, as well 
as the band across her forehead and 
the guimpe around her neck, was of 
the same color. Her face was radi¬ 
ant. The dazzling rays of the set¬ 
ting sun suddenly poured in through 
the door of the cloister, left open 
behind her, and she seemed to be 
wholly enveloped in light. I gazed 
at her speechless with affection, 
surprise, and I know not what 
other indefinable emotion. ... I 
was almost afraid to address her; 
but she did not appear to observe 
it. The words that rapidly fell 
from her lips were animated, na¬ 
tural. and nffprtinnntp ns pvp r— 
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more affectionate even. And there 
was the same tone of anxious so¬ 
licitude. But she was calmer, 
more serene, and even more gentle, 
and, though at times she had the 
same tone of decision, there was 
no trace of the sadness and auste¬ 
rity she sometimes manifested, in 
spite of herself, in former times 
when an invisible cross darkened 
everything around her. The band 
that concealed her hair revealed 
more clearly the extreme beauty of 
her eyes, and while I stood gazing 
at her as if I had never studied her 
features before, I felt she spoke 
truly in saying “ the grates of the 
convent should neither hide her 
face nor her heart from me.” Never 
had the one, I thought, so faithfully 
reflected the other. 

As to her, she by no means per¬ 
ceived the effect she had produced. 
She was anxious to hear all I had 
been doing while absent, and asked 
me one question after another with 
the same familiarity with which we 
used to converse when side by side. 
Glad to be able to open my heart 
in this nav, I forgot, when I be¬ 
gan, all I had to say if I would 
conceal nothing from her. But my 
account soon became confused, and 
I suddenly stopped. 

“ Gina rnia! said she, “ you do 
not tell me everything. Why is 
this ? Is it because you think I no 
longer take any interest in your 
worldly affairs?” 

“ It is not that alone, Livia, but 
it is really very difficult to speak 
of Paris and the senseless life I led 
there before this grate and while 
looking at you as you are now.” 

“ I shall always take as much 
pleasure in listening to you,” said 
she, “ as you do in talking to me. 
I admit, when our good aunt, 
Donna Clelia, comes to see me 
with her daughters, I often assume 


a severe air, and tell them what I 
think of tht world; . . . but I must 
confess my aunt does not get angry 
with me, for she depends on my 
vocation to procure husbands for 
Mariuccia and Teresina, who are 
worthy of them, because, as she 
says, a person who consecrates her¬ 
self to God brings good-luck to all 
the family. She no longer regards 
me as a jettatrice , I assure you !” 

She laughed as she said this, and 
I could not help exclaiming with 
surprise and envy: 

“ Livia, how happy you are to be 
so cheerful!” 

Her face resumed its usual ex¬ 
pression of sweet gravity, as she re¬ 
plied : 

“ I am cheerful, Gina, because I 
am happy. But you were former¬ 
ly livelier than I. Why are you no 
longer so,my dear sister? Cheer¬ 
fulness is for those whose souls are 
at peace.” 

“ O Livia!” I cried, not able 
to avoid a sincere reply to so di¬ 
rect a question, “ my heart is 
heavy with sorrow, I assure you, 
and the cheerfulness you speak of 
is frequently W'anting.” 

She started with surprise at these 
words, and questioned me with an 
angelic look. 

I did not delay my reply. I felt 
the need of opening my heart, and 
resumed the account I had broken 
off. I described without any cir¬ 
cumlocution the life of pleasure to 
which I had given myself up, at 
first through curiosity and inclina¬ 
tion, and in the end with weariness 
and disgust. I spoke of the day 
at Paris when fervor, devotion, and 
good impulses awoke in my soul, 
my meeting Mine, de Kergy, and 
all I had seen and felt in the pla¬ 
ces I had visited in her company. 

Finally, I endeavored, with a 
trembling voice, to explain all my 
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hopes and wishes with respect tc 
Lorenzo, and the nature of the pro¬ 
jects and ambition I had for him 
With a heart still affected at the 
remembrance I depicted the new 
happiness—the new and higher 
life I had dreamed of for him as 
well as myself! 

Livia listened with joy to this 
part of my story, and her face 
brightened while I was speaking. 
But, without explaining the cause 
of my disappointment, I ended by 
telling her how complete it was, 
and this awoke so many bitter re¬ 
membrances at once that I was 
suffocated with emotion, and for 
some moments I was unable to 
continue. . . . 

A cloud passed over her brow, 
and she suffered me to weep some 
moments in silence. 

“Your wishes were good and holy, 
Ginevra,” said she at length, “and 
God will bless them sooner or later.” 

I paid no heed to her words. A 
torrent of bitterness, jealousy, and 
grief inundated my heart, and, feel¬ 
ing at liberty to say what concern¬ 
ed no one but myself, I gave vent 
to thoughts I had often dwelt on 
in silence, but now uttered aloud 
with vehemence and w'ithout any 
restriction. 

Livia listened without interrupt¬ 
ing me, and seemed affected at my 
impetuosity. Standing motionless 
on the other side of the grille , her 
hands crossed under her long, white 
scapular, and her downcast, thought¬ 
ful eyes fastened on the ground, 
she seemed for a time to be listen¬ 
ing rather to the interior voice of 
my soul than to the words I utter¬ 
ed. At length she slowly raised 
her eyes, and said with an accent 
difficult to describe : 

“ You say your heart feels the 
need of some object of affection— 
that not to love would be death ? 


You need, too, the assurance that 
the one you love is wholly worthy 
of your affection ? . . . Really," 
continued she, smiling, “one would 
say you wish Lorenzo to be per¬ 
fect, which of course he is not, even 
if as faultless as man is capable of 
being." 

She stopped, and the smile that 
played on her lips became almost 
celestial. One would have said a 
ray of sunlight beamed across her 
face. She continued : 

“ I understand you, Ginevra; I 
understand you perfectly, perhaps 
even better than you do yourself, 
but I am not capable of solving 
the enigma that perplexes you—of 
drawing aside the veil that now 
obscures the light. ... Oh ! if I 
could!” said she, clasping her 
hands and raising her eyes to hea¬ 
ven with fervor. “ To solve all your 
doubts—to give you the light ne¬ 
cessary to compiehend this mys¬ 
tery clearly—would require a mira¬ 
cle beyond the power of any hu¬ 
man being. God alone can effect 
this. May he complete his work! 
May you merit it!” 

The bell rang, and we hastily 
took leave of each other. It was 
dusk when I left her. She assured 
me I could make her a similar visit 
every week, and this prospect made 
me happy. I was happy to have 
seen her—happy to feel she could 
still descend to my level from the 
holier region she inhabited, and 
that there was nothing to hinder me 
from enjoying in the future the 
sweet intercourse of the past. 

But however fully I opened my 
heart to Livia, I should have con¬ 
sidered it profaning the purity of 
the air I breathed in her presence 
to utter the name of Faustina Reali. 
And, without knowing why, neither 
did I mention the name of Gilbert 
de Kergy. 
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XXIV. 


Naples at that time was styled by 
some one “ a small capital and a 
large city,” and this designation 
was correct. The society, though 
on a small scale, was of the very 
highest grade, consisting of an 
aristocracy exempt from the least 
haughtiness, and retaining all the 
habits and manners of bygone 
times. However frivolous this so¬ 
ciety might be in appearance, its 
defects were somewhat redeemed 
by an originality and lack of af¬ 
fectation which wholly excluded 
the vexatious and insupportable 
ennui produced by frivolity and 
pretension when, as often happens, 
they are found together. With a 
few exceptions, devoid of great 
talents or very profound acquire¬ 
ments, it had wit in abundance, as 
well as a singular aptitude for seiz¬ 
ing and comprehending everything. 
If to all this we add the most cordial 
reception and the readiest, warmest 
welcome, it will at once be seen 
that those who were admitted to 
this circle could not help carrying 
away an ineffaceable remembrance 
of it. 

But the special, characteristic 
trait which distinguished Naples 
from every other city, large or small, 
was, strange to say, and yet true, 
the utter absence of all gossip, slan¬ 
der, or ridicule. The women un¬ 
animously defended one another, 
and no man, under the penalty of 
being considered ill-bred, ever ven¬ 
tured to speak ill of one of their 
number, unless perhaps by one of 
those slight movements of the fea¬ 
tures which constitute, in that 
country, a language apart—very 
eloquent, it is true, and perfectly 
understood by every one, but which 
never produces the same effect as 
actual words. It was generally 


said, and almost always with truth, 
whenever there was any new gos¬ 
sip in circulation, which sometimes 
happened, that “ no doubt some 
stranger had a finger in it"! To 
complete this picture, we will add 
that there was a circle of ladies in 
Neapolitan society who fully equal¬ 
led in beauty and grace the genera¬ 
tion before them, which was cele¬ 
brated in this respect throughout 
Italy. 

It may be affirmed, therefore, 
without fear of denial on the part 
of any contemporary, that the gene¬ 
ral result of all this was to produce 
a kind of beau-ideal of gay society. 

Among these ladies was one I par¬ 
ticularly remarked, and who speed¬ 
ily became my friend. Lorenzo 
had predicted this the day (after¬ 
wards so fatally memorable to me) 
when for the first time the name of 
the Contessa Stella di San Giulio 
met my eyes. To tell the truth, this 
remembrance at first took away all 
desire to make her acquaintance. 
It seemed to me (yielding no doubt 
to a local superstition) that the day 
on which I first heard the name of 
Faustina could bring me no luck. 
But this prejudice was soon over¬ 
come. It was sufficient to see her 
to feel at once attracted towards her. 
At first sight, however, there was 
something imposing in her features 
and manner, but this impression 
immediately changed. As soon as 
she began to converse, her eyes, 
the pleasing outline of her face, 
and her whole person, were lit up 
by an enchanting smile on her half- 
open'lips—a smile that the pencil 
of Leonardo da Vinci alone could 
depict. It is among the women 
who served as models to this great, 
incomparable master that a like¬ 
ness to Stella must be sought It 
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is by studying the faces of which 
he has left us the inimitable type 
we recognize, notwithstanding their 
smiling expression, a certain firm¬ 
ness and energy which exclude all 
idea of weakness, nonchalance, or 
indolence. Stella’s physiognomy, 
too, expressed courage and patience, 
and they were predominant traits 
in her character. She was, how¬ 
ever, vivacious, versatile, and so 
lively as to seem at times to take 
too light a view of everything; but, 
when better known, no one could 
help admiring the raie faculty with 
which heaven enabled her to bear 
cheerfully the heavy trials of life, 
and feeling that her gayety was 
courage in its most attractive as¬ 
pect. 

Married at eighteen, she had 
seen tins union, with which conve¬ 
nience Had more to do than incli¬ 
nation, dissolved at the end of two 
years : her husband died soon after 
the birth of her only child. From 
that time family circumstances 
obliged her to lne with an uncle, 
who was the guardian of her child, 
and had, in this capacity, the right 
to middle with everything relating to 
both mother and daughter—a right 
which his wife, a woman of difficult 
and imperious temper, likewise ar¬ 
rogated in a manner that would 
have exhausted the patience of any 
one else; but Stella's never failed 
her. Feeling it important for the 
future interests of her little Angio- 
lina to accept the condition im¬ 
posed by her widowhood, she sub¬ 
mitted to it courageously without 
asking if there was any merit in so 
doing. Her liveliness, which had 
been so long subdued, returned be¬ 
neath the smiles of her child, and, 
as often happens to those who are 
young, nature gained the ascen¬ 
dency and triumphed over all there 
was to depress her. Angiolina was 


now five years old, and was grow¬ 
ing up without perceiving the 
gloomy atmosphere that surround¬ 
ed the nest of affection and joy in 
which her mother sheltered her, 
and the latter found her child so 
sweet a resource that she no longer 
seemed to feel anything was want¬ 
ing in her lot. 

This intimacy added much to 
the happiness of a life which began 
to please me far beyond my expec¬ 
tations. The gay world, with which 
I thought myself so completely dis¬ 
gusted, took a new and more sub¬ 
tle aspect in my eyes than that I 
had so soon become weary of. 
But in yielding to this charm it 
seemed to me I was pleasing Lo¬ 
renzo and seconding his desire to 
make our house one of the most 
brilliant in Naples. Nevertheless, 
he resumed his labors, and passed 
whole hours in his studio, where he 
seemed wholly absorbed, as for¬ 
merly, in his art. I found hjm 
there more than anywhere else, as 
he was before our fatal journey. 
He had begun again with renewed 
ardor on his Vestal, which was now 
nearly completed, and was consid¬ 
ered the most perfect work that 
ever issued from his hands. He 
attributed the honor of his success 
to his model, and, though formerly 
more annoyed than flattered by 
suffrages of this kind, I now wel¬ 
comed the compliment as a presage 
of days like those of former times. 

The first time I entered the stu¬ 
dio after my return I sought with 
jealous anxiety some trace of the 
remembrance that haunted me, and 
seemed to find it on every hand. 
In a Sappho whose passionate, tra¬ 
gical expression alone had struck 
me before, and the Bacchante 
whi^h seemed at once beautiful and 
repulsive, I imagined I could trace 
the features, alas! too perfect not 
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to be graven in the imagination of 
a sculptor in spite of himself. . . 

I saw them, above all, in a Proser¬ 
pine, hidden by accident, or or 
purpose, in an obscure corner of 
the studio, which struck me as i 
sudden apparition of her fata! 
beauty. Finally, I saw them alsc 
in the other Vestal, to which the 
one I sat for was the pendant. II 
was then only I remembered with 
pleasure he said when he first be¬ 
gan it that no one before me had re¬ 
alized the ideal he was trying to 
embody. 

Haunted by these recollections, 
I began to find my sittings in the 
studio painful and annoying, but 
I did not manifest my feelings. I 
had acquired some control over 
them, and felt it was not for my 
interest to revive, by a fresh dis¬ 
play of jealousy, a remembrance that 
seemed to be dormant, or again ex¬ 
cite a displeasure that appeared to 
be extinguished. Besides, the like¬ 
ness that haunted me so persistent¬ 
ly became in time more vague and 
uncertain, and seemed likely to 
disappear entirely. The current 
of gayety and pleasure that now 
surrounded me absorbed me more 
and more. The very light of the 
sun at Naples is a feast for the heart 
as well as the eyes. It is a region 
that has no sympathy with gloom, 
or even the serious side of life, and 
it must be confessed that the social 
ideal I have spoken of is not the 
most salutary and elevated in the 
world. It must also be acknow¬ 
ledged that if it is not absolutely 
true that this charming region is 
the classic land of the far niente , as 
it has been called (for the number 
of people everywhere who do no¬ 
thing make me think all skies and 
all climes favorable to them), it is 
nevertheless indubitable that every 
one feels a mingled excitement 


and languor at Naples which oblige 
him to struggle continually against 
the double temptation to enjoy at 
all hours the beauty of the earth 
and sky, and afterwards to gi\ e 
himself up unresistingly to the re¬ 
pose he feels tjie need of. When 
weary of this struggle, when nothing 
stimulates his courage to continue 
it, he is soon intoxicated and over¬ 
powered by the very pleasure of 
living. One day follows another 
without thinking to ask how they 
have been spent. The interest ta¬ 
ken in serious things grows less, 
the strength necessary for such 
things diminishes, all effort is bur¬ 
densome; and as this joyous, futile 
life does not seem in any way wrong 
or dangerous, he no longer tries to 
resist it, but suffers the subtle poi¬ 
son which circulates in the air to in¬ 
fuse inactivity into the mind, indif¬ 
ference and effeminacy- in the heart, 
and even to the depths of the soul 
itself. 

Such were the influences to which 
I gave myself up, but not without 
some excuse, perhaps. At my age 
this reaction of gayety and love of 
pleasure was natural. After the 
experience I had passed through, I 
felt the need of something to divert 
me—the need of forgetting. How, 
then, could I possibly resist all there 
was around me to amuse and enable 
me to forget ? Of course I had not 
forgotten Mine, de Kergy, or Diana, 
or the eloquence of Gilbert, but I 
had nearly lost all the pure, noble, 
and soul-stirring sentiments my ac¬ 
quaintance with them had awak¬ 
ened ; and if any unacknowledged 
danger lurked therein, it had so 
ephemeral an influence on me that 
all trace was effaced, as a deadly 
odor passes away that we only 
inhaled for a moment. 

As for my charming Stella, she 
no more thought of giving me 
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advice than of setting me an ex¬ 
ample. She shared with me het 
happiest hours in the day, but I 
could not follow her in the coura¬ 
geous course of her hidden daily 
life. I did not see her during the 
hours when, with a J>row as serene, 
a face as tranquil, as that with 
which she welcomed me at a later 
hour, she immolated her tastes and 
wishes, and by the perpetual sacri¬ 
fice of herself earned the means 
of rendering her daughter as happy 
as she pleased. I saw her, on the 
contrary, during my daily drive 
with her and Angiolina—one of 
the greatest pleasures of the day 
for us all. To see them together, 
the mother as merry as the child, 
one would have supposed the one 
as happy, as fully exempt from all 
care, as the other! . . . We often 
took long drives in this way, some¬ 
times beyond the extreme point of 
Posilippo, sometimes to Portici, or 
even to Capo di Monte. There we 
would leave our carriage and for¬ 
get ourselves in long conversations 
while Angiolina was running about, 
coming every now and then to 
throw herself into her mother’s arms 
or mine. I loved her passionately, 
and it often seemed to me, as I 
embraced her, that I felt for her 
something of that love which is the 
strongest on earth, and makes us 
endure the privation of all other 
affection. Angiolina was, it is true, 
one of those children better fitted 
than most to touch the maternal 
fibre that is hidden in every woman¬ 
ly heart. She had accents, looks, 
and moods of silence which seemed 
to indicate a soul attentive to voices 
that are not of this world, and 
sometimes, at the sight of her ex¬ 
pressive childish face, one could 
not help wondering if she did not 
already hear those of heaven. 

Lorenzo from time to time made 


a journey to the North of Italy, in 
order to see to his property. His 
absence, always short, and invari¬ 
ably explained, caused me neither 
pain nor offence. He seemed hap¬ 
py to see me again at his return, and 
appeared to enjoy much more than 
I, even, the gay life we both led. 
He devoted his mornings to work, 
but spent his evenings with me, 
either in society or at the theatre 
of San Carlo, where, according to 
the Italian custom in those days, 
we went much less to enjoy t]ie 
play, or even the music, than to 
meet our friends. As for gaming, 
I had reason to believe he had en¬ 
tirely renounced it, for he never 
touched a card in my presence. 
The twofold danger, therefore, 
which had threatened my peace, 
seemed wholly averted, and I once 
more resumed my way with confi¬ 
dence and security, as a bird, beat¬ 
en by the tempest, expands its 
wings at the return of the sun, and 
sings, as it flies heavenward, as if 
clouds and darkness were never to 
return 1 

But in the midst of this new 
dawn of happiness I was gliding 
almost imperceptibly but rapidly 
down, and suffering my days to pass 
in constantly-increasing indolence. 
It is true my good Ottavia, who 
had been with me since Livia’s en¬ 
trance at the convent, reminded 
me of the days and hours assigned 
for the practices of devotion she 
had taught me in my childhood, 
which, though not piety itself, serve 
to keep it alive. Without her I 
should probably have forgotten 
them all. I thought of nothing but 
how to be happy, and I was so be¬ 
cause I seemed to have recovered 
absolute empire over Lorenzo’s 
heart. . . . My lofty aspirations 
for him had vanished like some 
fanciful dream no longer remem- 
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bered. The charm of his mental 
qualities and his personal attrac¬ 
tions gave him a kind of supremacy 
in the circle where he occupied the 
foremost rank, and had every desir¬ 
able pretext for gratifying his taste 
for display; while, on the othei 
hand, the aureola of genius that 
surrounded him prevented his life 
from appearing, and even from be¬ 
ing, wholly vain. 

It was vain, however, as every 
one’s life is that has no light from 
above. I was not yet wholly in¬ 
capable of feeling this, but I was 


becoming more and more incapable 
of suffering from it. 

It is not in this way the vigor of 
the soul is maintained or renewed. 
Livia alone had not lost her benefi¬ 
cent influence over me. A word 
from her had the same effect as the 
strong, correct tone of the diapason, 
which gives the ear warning when 
the notes begin to flatten. Every 
descent, however gradual, is diffi¬ 
cult to climb again, and I did not 
at all perceive the ground I had 
lost till I found myself face to face 
with new trials and new dangers. 


xxv. 


Several months passed, however, 
without any change in my happy, 
untroubled life. Lando’s arrival, 
and shortly after that of Mario, 
were the chief incidents. Mario’s 
visits were short and rare, for he 
seldom left my father. He loved 
home, now he was alone there, better 
than he used to do ; and my father, 
relieved of a heavy responsibility 
by the marriage of one daughter 
and the vocation of the other, en¬ 
joyed more than ever the com¬ 
pany of a son who gave him no 
anxiety and prevented him from 
finding his solitude irksome. He 
only lived now in the recollections 
of the past and for his profession, 
and Mario fulfilled with cheerful 
devotedness the additional obliga¬ 
tions our departure had imposed 
on him. He came from time to 
time to see his two sisters, and had 
not entirely lost the habit of favor¬ 
ing me with advice and remon¬ 
strances. Nevertheless, as my pre¬ 
sent position obliged me to make a 
certain display he was not sorry to 
have a part in, and as, on the whole, 
he did not find my house disagree¬ 
able, it was not as difficult as it 
once was to win his approbation, 


particularly as, notwithstanding the 
frivolous life I led, I was still (per¬ 
haps a strange thing) wholly de¬ 
void of coquetry and vanity, which, 
almost as much as my affection for 
Lorenzo, served as a safeguard in 
the world, and not only shielded 
me from its real dangers, but from 
all criticism. This point acknow¬ 
ledged, Mario, who did not consi¬ 
der himself dispensed by my mar¬ 
riage from watching over my repu¬ 
tation, was as kind to me now as 
he would have been implacable had 
it been otherwise. As I, on my 
side, by no means feared his 
oversight, and he brought news 
of my father and recalled the 
memories of the past, which I 
continued to cherish in my present 
life, I welcomed him with affection, 
and his visits always afforded me 
pleasure. 

As to Lando, he had been forced 
to tear himself away front Paris, and 
devote to economy an entire year 
which he had come very reluctantly 
to spend in the bosom of his family. 
He at once observed with astonish¬ 
ment that I was happier at Naples 
than at Paris. As for him, he de¬ 
clared life in a small city was an 
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impossibility, and he should pass 
the time of his exile in absolute ex¬ 
clusion. But he contented himself 
with carrying this Parisian nostalgia 
from one drawing-room to another, 
exhaling his complaints sometimes 
in Italian (continually grasseyant), 
sometimes in French sprinkled 
with the most recent at gat, only 
comprehensible to the initiated. 
But as, in spite of all this, his natu¬ 
ral good-humor was never at fault, 
everything else was overlooked, and 
he was welcomed everywhere; so 
existence gradually became endu¬ 
rable, and he resigned himself to 
it so completely that by the time 
the Carnival approached he was so 
thoroughly renaturalized that no 
one was more forward than he in 
preparing and organizing all the 
amusements with which it termi¬ 
nates at Naples—vehicles, costumes, 
confetti , and flowers for the Toledo ;* 
suppers, dominos, and disguises for 
the Festini di San Carlo, f without 
leckoning the great fancy ball at 
the Accademia; J and, to crown all, 
private theatricals with a view to 
I.ent. With all this, he had ample 
means of escaping all danger of 
dying of ennui before Easter ! . . . 

I must acknowledge, however, 
that he found me as much disposed 
to aid him as any one. I was in 
one of those fits of exuberant gayety 
which at Naples, and even at Rome, 
sometimes seize even the most 
reasonable and sensible people 
during the follies of the Carnival. 
But it must be confessed these 
follies had not in Italy the gross, 
vulgar, and repulsive aspect which 
public gayety sometimes assumes 

* The Strada di Toledo, where the maskers as- 
tcmble, and the combats with coR/ttti take place 
luring the Carnival. 

+ Bah masquh, 

JThe name of the place where large public and 
private halls are given by the Neapolitan nobility, to 
irbom one must belong to have the right to sub- 
tcribc. 


at Paris on similar occasions. One 
would suppose everybody at Paris 
more or less wicked at Carnival 
time; whereas at Rome and Naples 
everybody seems to be more or less 
childlike. Is this more in appear¬ 
ance than reality ? Must we believe 
the amount of evil the same every¬ 
where during these days devoted 
to pleasure ? I cannot say. At 
Rome, we know, no less than at 
Paris and Naples, «lnle people on 
the Corso are pelting each other 
with confetti and lighting the moc- 
coletti, the churches are also illumi¬ 
nated, and a numerous crowd, pros¬ 
trate before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed on the altars, pray in order 
to expiate the follies of the merry 
crowd. But it seems to me no one 
who has made the comparison 
would hesitate to acknowledge a 
great difference in the gayety of 
these places, as well as the different 
amusements it inspires. 

Stella was in as gay a mood as 
I. Angiolina (whose right it was) 
could not have prepared more en¬ 
thusiastically than we to throw con¬ 
fetti at every one we met, or pelt 
the vehicles in which most of the 
gentlemen of the place, arrayed in 
various disguises, drive up and 
down the Toledo. These vehicles 
are stormed with missiles from 
every balcony they pass, and they 
reply by handfuls of confetti and 
flowers thrown to the highest 
stories, either by means of cornets, 
or by instruments expressly for this 
purpose, or by climbing the staging 
made on the carriages to bring the 
combatants nearer together. 

Lorenzo, Lando, and even Mario 
were enrolled among the number 
to man a wonderful gondola of the 
XVth century, all clad in the cos¬ 
tume of that period,.and Lorenzo, 
by his taste and uncommon acquire¬ 
ments of all kinds, contributed to 
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render this masquerade almost in¬ 
teresting from an artistic and his¬ 
toric point of view, and he was as 
zealous about it as any one. 

We were in the very midst of 
these preparations when one morn¬ 
ing he told me with an air of vexa¬ 
tion he had just received a letter 
from his agent which would oblige 
him to be absent several days. But 
he was only to go to Bologna this 
time, and would be back without 
fail the eve of Jcudi-Gras* the day 
fixed for the last exhibition of the 
gondola. But his departure afflict¬ 
ed me the more because he had not 
been absent for a long time, and I was 
no longer used to it. I did not, there¬ 
fore, conceal my annoyance. But as 
his seemed to be equally great, I 
finally saw him depart, not without 
regret, but without the least shade 
of’my former distrust.- 

The Carnival was late that year, 
and the coming of spring was al¬ 
ready perceptible in the air. I 
had passed two hours with Stella in 
the park of Capo di Monte, while 
Angiolina was filling her basket 
with the violets that grew among the 
grass. Our enjoyment was increas¬ 
ed by the freshness of the season 
and the enchanting sky of Naples. 
When the circumstances of a per¬ 
son’s life are not absolutely at vari¬ 
ance with the beauty of nature, he 
feels a transport here not experienc¬ 
ed in any other place. That day 
I was happier and merrier than 
usual, and yet, as we were about to 
leave the park, I all at once felt 
that vague kind of sadness which 
always throws its cloud over exces¬ 
sive joy. 

“ One moment longer, Stella," 
said I, “ it is so lovely here. I never 
saw the sea and sky so blue before! 
I cannot bear to go home.’ 

•'Thursday before Ledt 
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“ Remain as long as you please, 
Ginevra. I am never tired, you 
know, of the beautiful prospect be¬ 
fore us ! Nature is to me a mother, 
a friend, and a support. She has 
so often enabled me to endure 
life.” 

“ Poor Stella!” said I with a 
slight remorse, for I felt I was too 
often unmindful of the difference in 
our lots. 

But she continued with her 
charming smile : 

“You see, Ginevra, they say I 
have le sang joyeux! which means, 
I suppose, that I have a happy dis¬ 
position. When all other means 
fail of gratifying my natural turn, I 
can do it by looking around me. 
The very radiance of the heavens 
suffices to fill me with torrents of 

At that moment Angiolina ran 
up with a little bunch of violets 
she had tied together, and gave 
them to her mother. Stella took 
the child up in her arms. 

“ Look, Ginevra. See how blue 
my Angiolina’s eyes are. Their 
color is a thousand times lovelier 
than that of the sky or sea, is it 
not ? Come, let us not talk of my 
troubles,” continued she, as her 
daughter threw her arms around 
her neck, and leaned her cheek 
against hers. “This treasure is- 
sufficient; I ask no other.” 

“ Yes, Stella, you are right. To 
enjoy such a happiness I would 
give all I possess.” 

“ God will doubtless grant you: 
this happiness some day,” replied, 
she, smiling. 

Our merriment, interrupted for a' 
moment, now resumed its course- 
It was time to go home, and we re¬ 
turned without delay to the carriage,, 
which awaited us at the gate of 
the park. 

It-was Tuesday, the day but one 
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before Jeudi-Gras ; consequently 
I expected Lorenzo the following 
day. All the preparations for the 
masquerade were completed, and 
in passing by the door of my aunt, 
Donna Clelia, who lived on the 
Toledo, I proposed to Stella we 
should call to make sure she had 
attended to her part; for it was 
from her balcony the first great 
contest with confetti was to take 
place the next day but one. 

Donna Clelia, as I have remark¬ 
ed, felt a slight degree of ill-humor 
at the time of my marriage. But 
she speedily concluded to regard 
the event with a favorable eye. It 
would doubtless have been more 
agreeable to be able to say : “ The 

duke, my son-in-law but if she 
could not have this satisfaction, it 
was something to be able to say: 
“My niece, the duchess,” and my 
aunt did not deny herself this 
pleasure. 

Besides, she anticipated another 
advantage of more importance—of 
obtaining an entiance by my means 
to high life, which hitherto she had 
only seen at an immeasurable dis¬ 
tance ; and she was still more anx¬ 
ious to introduce her daughters 
than to enter herself. From the 
day of my marriage, therefore, she 
resolved to establish herself at Na¬ 
ples, and this resolution had already 
had the most happy results. Tere- 
sina and Mariuccia were large girls, 
rather devoid of style, but not 
of beauty. Thanks to our relation¬ 
ship, they were invited almost every¬ 
where, and the dream of their mo¬ 
ther was almost realized. As I had 
indubitably contributed to this, and 
they had the good grace to acknow¬ 
ledge it, I was on the best terms 
with them as well as with Donna 
Clelia. The latter, it will be readily 
imagined, had enthusiastically ac- 
-ceded to my request to allow the 


cream of the beau monde to occupy 
her balconies on Jeudi-Gras , and we 
found her now in the full tide of the 
preparations she considered neces¬ 
sary for so great an event. 

My aunt had apartments of good 
size on the first floor of one of the 
large palaces on the Strada di Tole¬ 
do. They were dark and gloomy 
in the morning, like all in that lo¬ 
cality, but in the evening, when her 
drawing-rooms were lit up, they 
produced a very good effect. As 
to Donna Clelia herself, when her 
voluminous person was encased in 
a suit of black velvet, and her locks, 
boldly turned back, had the addi¬ 
tion of a false chignon, a plume of 
red feathers, and superb diamonds, 
she sustained very creditably, as I 
can testify, the part of a dignified 
matron, and it was easy to see she 
had been in her day handsomer 
than either of her daughters. But 
when she received 11 s on this occa¬ 
sion, enveloped in an enormous 
wrapper, which indicated that, in 
spite of the advanced hour, she had 
not even begun her toilet, and with 
her hair reduced to its simplest 
expression, she presented quite a 
different aspect. She was, however, 
by no means disconcerted when we 
made our appearance, but met us, 
on the contrary, w ith open arms; for 
she was very glad of an opportunity 
of explaining all the arrangements 
she was at that instant occupied in 
superintending, which likewise ac¬ 
counted for the m’glige in which w e 
surprised her. She took us all 
through the drawing-rooms, point¬ 
ing out in the penumbra the places, 
here and there, where she intended 
to place a profusion of flowers. 
Here a large table would stand, 
loaded with everything that would 
aid us in repairing our strength 
during the' contest; and there 
w’ere genuine tubs for the confetti, 
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where we should find an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply of ammunition. My 
aunt was rich. She spared noth¬ 
ing for her own amusement or to 
amuse others, and never had she 
found a better occasion for spend¬ 
ing her money. She had already 
given two successful soirees, at which 
her large drawing-rooms were filled, 
but this crowd did not include ev¬ 
erybody, and those who were ab¬ 
sent were precisely those she was 
most anxious to have, and the very 
ones who, on Jeudi-Gras , were to 
give her the pleasure of making use 
of her rooms. She did not dream 
of fathoming their motives ; it was 
enough to have their presence. 

At last, after examining and ap¬ 
proving everything, as disorder 
reigned in the drawing-room, my 
aunt took us to her chamber. She 
gave Stella and myself two arm¬ 
chairs that were there, placed on 
the floor a supply of biscuits, can¬ 
died chestnuts, and mandaiines for 
Angiolma's benefit, and seated her¬ 
self on the foot of her bedstead, 
taking for a seat the bare wood ; the 
mattress, pillows, and coverings be¬ 
ing rolled up during the day, ac¬ 
cording to the Neapolitan custom, 
like an enormous bale of goods, at 
the other end of the bedstead. 
Arming herself with an immense fan, 
which she vigorously' waved to and 
fro, she set herself to work to en¬ 
tertain us. First, she replied to my 
questions: 

“You ask where the ragazze* 
are. . . . I didn’t tell you, then, they 
are gone on a trip to Sorrento with 
the baroncssa ?" 

“ No, Zia Clelia, you did not tell 
me. When will they return ?” 

“ Oh! in a short time. I expect 
them before night. It was such 
fine weather yesterday! They did 

• The girls. 


not like to refuse to accompany the 
baroness, but it would not please 
them to lose two days of the Carni¬ 
val, and the baroness wouldn't, for 
anything in the world, miss her part 
at San Carlo. Teresinu is to go 
there with her this evening.” 

The baroness in question was a 
friend of my aunt’s whom she parti¬ 
cularly liked to boast of before me. 
If she was indebted to me for some 
of the acquaintances she was so 
proud of, she lost no opportunity 
of reminding me that for this one 
she was solely indebted to herself. 

“Ah! Ginevra mia! . . .” con¬ 
tinued she, “ you have a fine house, 
to be sure—I can certainly say no¬ 
thing to the contrary; but if you 
could only see that of the baron¬ 
ess ! . . . Such furniture! Such 
mirrors! Such gilding! . . . And 
then what a view! . . .” 

Here my aunt kissed the ends of 
her five fingers, and then opened 
her whole hand wide, expressing 
by this pantomime a degree of ad¬ 
miration for which words did not 
suffice. . . . 

“How?” said Stella with an 
air of surprise. “ I thought her 
house was near here, and that there 
was no view at all. It seems to me 
she can see nothing from her win¬ 
dows.” 

“No view!” cried Doni|fi Clelia. 
“ No view from the baroness' 
house! . . . See nothing from 
her windows! . . . What a strange 
mistake, Contessa Stella ! You are 
in the greatest error. You can see 
everything from her windows— 
everything! Not a carriage, not a 
donkey, not a horse, not a man or 
woman on foot or horseback or in 
a carriage, can pass by without 
being seen; and as all the draw¬ 
ing-rooms are al primo piano, you 
can see them as plainly as I see 
you, and distinguish the color of 
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their cravats and the shape of the 
ladies’ cloaks.” 

“Ah ! yes, yes, Zia Clelia, you are 
right. It is Stella who is wrong. 
The baroness has an admirable 
view, and quite suited to her 
tastes.” 

“And then,” continued Donna 
Clelia, waving her fan more delib¬ 
erately to give greater emphasis to 
her words, “ a situation unparallel¬ 
ed in the whole city of Naples ! . . . 
A church on one side, and the new 
theatre on the other ! And so near 
at the right and left that—imagine 
it!—there is a little gallery, which 
she has the key of, on one side, 
leading to the church ; and on the 
other a passage, of which she also 
has the key, which leads straight to 
her box in the theatre ! I ask if you 
can imagine an) thing more conve¬ 
nient ? . . . But, apropos, Ginevra, 
have you seen Livia lately ?” 

“ Yes, I see her every week.” 

“ Ah ! par cxanple," said Don¬ 
na Clelia, folding her hands, “ there 
is a saint for you ! ISut I have 
stopped going to see her since the 
Carnival began, because every time 
I go I feel I ought to become bet¬ 
ter, and the very next day off I go 
to confession. ... It has precise¬ 
ly the same effect on the ragazzc J 
so they have begged me not to 
take them to the convent again be¬ 
fore Ash-Wednesday.” 

Stella, less accustomed than I 
to my aunt's style of conversation, 
burst into laughter, and I did the 
same, though I thought she express¬ 
ed very well in her way the effects 
of her visits at the convent. At 
that minute the doors opened with 
a bang, and Teresina and Mariuc- 
cia made their appearance, loaded 
with flowers. At the sight of us 
there were exclamations of joy : 

“ O Ginevra ! . . . Contessa! 
. . £ la bambini*! Che fiacere ! 


. . . How delightful to find you 
here! ” 

A general embiace all around. 
Then details of all kinds—a stream 
of words almost incomprehensible. 

“ Che tempo! Che bellezza ! Che 
paradiso! They had been amused 
quanto mai! And on the way back, 
moreover, they had met Don Lan- 
dolfo, and Don Landolfo had invit¬ 
ed Teresina to dance a cotillon 
with him at the ball to-morrou 
. . . And Don Landolfo said Mari- 
uccia’s toilet at the ball last Sat¬ 
urday was un amore /” 

It should be observed here that 
everything Lando said was taken 
very seriously in this household. Hi-, 
opinion was law in everything relat¬ 
ing to dress, and he himself did not 
disdain giving these girls advice 
which cultivated notions of good 
taste, from which they were too of¬ 
ten tempted to deviate. 

We were on the point of leav¬ 
ing when Mariuccia exclaimed : 

“ Oh ! apropos, Ginevrina, Tere¬ 
sina thought she saw Duke Lorenzo 
at Sorrento at a distance.” 

“ Lorenzo ? . . . At Sorrento 5 
No, you are mistaken, Teresina 
He went to Bologna a week ago, 
and will not be back till to-morrow." 

“You hear?” said Mariuccia to 
her sister. “I told you you were 
mistaken—that it was not lie ” 

“It is strange,” said Teresina 
“ At all events, it was some one 
who resembled him very much. It 
is true, I barely saw him a second " 

“And where was it?” I asked 
with a slight tremor of the heart. 

“ At the window of a small \ ilia 
away from the road at the end of 
a masseria * we happened to pass 
on the way.” 

She was mistaken, it was evident; 
but when Lorenzo returned that eve- 

* An enclosure planted with maize, vines, and 
orange-trees. 
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ning, a day sooner than I expect- the new suspicion such an explana- 
ed, I felt a slight misgiving at see- tion would have revealed, and I re- 
ing him. He perceived it, and proached myself for it as an injus- 
smilingly asked if I was sorry be- tice to him. I checked myself, 
cause he had hastened his return, therefore, and forced myself to for- 
I was tempted to tell him what get, or at least to pay no attention 
troubled me, but was ashamed of to, the gossip of my cousins. 

TO BK CONTINUED. 
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THE VIRGIN’S FIRST LOVE. 


BY MRS. OPIE. 

Yes—sweet is the joy when our blushes impart 
The youthful affection that glows in the heart: 

If prudence, 1 and duty, and reason approve, 

The timid delight of the virgin’s first love. 

But if the fond virgin be destined to feel 
A passion she must in her bosom conceal, 

Let parents relentless the flame disapprove, 

Where's then the delight of a virgin’s first love l 
. * 

If stolen the glance by which love is exprest, 

2f sighs when half heaved be with terrour supprest, 

If whispers of passion suspicion must .move, 

Where's then the delight of the virgin’s first love 2 

Or if (ah ! too faithful!) with fondness she sighs 
For one who has ceased her alfections to prize. 
Forgetting the vows by whose magic he strove 
To gain the rich treasure, the virgin’s first love ; 

If tempted by interest he ventures to shun 
The gentle affection his tenderness won, 

Through passions’s soft maze with another to rove* 
Where’s then the delight of the virgin’s first love ? 

Her eyes when the tale of his treach’ry she hears, 
Now beams with disdain, and now glistens with tear^ 
Ah ! what can the arrow then rankling remove 1 
Farewell the delight of the virgin’s first love. 

And see sa'd companion of mental distress, 

Disease steals upon her in health’s flattering dress. 
Ah ! surely that bloom every fear should remove j 
Ah ! no-—’tis the effect of the virg^o’s first love. 

Still brighter the color appears on the cheek, 

Her eye boasts a lustre no language can speak : 

But vain are the hopes these appearances move, 

Fond parent i they spring from the virgin’s first love. 

And soon, while unconscious that fate hovers near, 
W’hile hope’s flattering smiles cn her features appear, 
No struggle, no groan, his approaches to prove, 
Death ends the iond dream of the virgin’s first love. 


THE SEPARATION. 

ANONYMOUS. 


The look that she gave me, when she bade me adieu! 

The sigh that escap’d when she said “we must part 
Her hand, as I press’wt while slow she withdrew— 
Still live in my memory, still thrill in my heart. 

Her tear-moisten’d handkerchief, waving “farewell,” 
From the vessel too cruelly swift in its course— 
Her signs, as if she had something to tell, 

Each moment return, and return with new force. 
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For who could forget—who remember unmov’d, 

Such charms as Indifference fondly might trace ? 

Who that once lov’d like me, like me was belov’d 
By beduty and gentleness, virtue and grace ? 

Yes—she lov’d me. How sweet, how transporting the theme 
Though far, and forever, she’s gone from my sight, 

It warms each reflection, presides in each dream, 

And even gives absence a tinge of delight. 

Though cruel the thought—“ne’er to meet her again; 

Time and distance their power unavailing will prove : 
Though heavy between us the lengthening chain, 

’Twas form’d by esteem , and is fasten’d by love. 

Is she absent ? Oh no. Still her beauties appear ; 

My soul dwells entranc'd on the vision divine. 

Her voice of affectionate music I hear— 

In the accents of heaven, it says, “I am thine.” 
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WHY SHE MARRIED. 

BY LOUIS TASSO.' 

CHAPTER I. 

WHICH DESCRIBES THE PEOPLE WHO MADE 
THE TROUBLE. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham. .' We find them at 
home in a handsome house in..the suburbs, 
which has all. the appointments,of wealth, is 
tastefully furnished and plentifully decorated 
with pictures, among which Mr.Graham pomp¬ 
ously, solemnly,' aud somewhat: excitedly de¬ 
clares, you ytrlll find an original Correggio, as 
well as many other'gems from celebrated 
artists. The collection is undoubtedly a tine 
one, inasmuch as "My dear” personally super¬ 
vised its selection, and from his critical taste 
and superior judgment there is no appeal. 

“My dear” (the household name of the do¬ 
mestic pet) was horn just below Mason ss 
Dixon’s line, and, being one of several sons, 
was permitted to select his 'own vocation, 
which, after the usual preliminaries, developed 
him into a lawyer ; he was admitted to prac¬ 
tice at the bar of one of our great cities, aud, 
being peculiarly adapted by nature .and edu¬ 
cation to his profession, speedily. achieved 
some little celebrity, which elicited from those, 
with whom he came in contact such flattering 
comments as the following: “Graham is a 
keen one,” "Sly as a cat,” "Cunning as the 
most experienced,” “I would trust, him with 
an intricate caise of my own.” 1 

Shortly preceding the period ‘ tp which, we 
allude, 1834, the English Parliament, through 
the strenuous exertions of 'William Wilber- 
force and the Quakers, passed a bill abolishing 
slavery in the cblonies, and though the clos¬ 
ing sections of the act provided for the raising 
and application of twenty millions of compen¬ 
sation money, many of the West India planter? 
were at once reduced from affluence to compa¬ 
rative indigence. 

A Mr. Staley, of R-, whose wife had 

large possessions on one of the islands, and 
who, through the peculations of her relatives,' 
as well as the troublous times, was in great 
danger of losing the same; having met with 
young Graham, deterniinedto send him hut 
there, to look after his own and his wife’s in¬ 
terests. A proposition to which the gentloman 
eagerly assented, clutching in anticipation the 
fat fee which:was:to be the reward of his in¬ 
dustry, as well as. seeing thousand ways.in 
which the expedition would, redound to his 
credit and advancehim lii his profession. 

He reached the 1itt%| island in the sea with 
all the necessary : credentials', and at oricebO- 
came the guest of' his client’s family, with the 
secret intention'of'dlscdverihg their machina¬ 
tions, and then openly frustrating .them,'return¬ 
ing home complete master of. the field.. But 
alas for this man’s morality, whioh shrunk into. 
nothingness beside his cupidity; he found a 


fair enslaver in the sister of the gentleman with 
whom he was' staying,: and 'became so much 
enamored of her that for once the'quirks and 
quibbles:of.the law lost all their charm.- He 
forgot to press the claims of those who sent 
him on his mission, be yielded' to the fascina¬ 
tions of the West Indian siren, and losing at 
once his heart and his rectitude, became as able 
an ally of the opposing.party as he had hitherto 
been their secret enemy ; for now he wasfiglit- 
ing for himself, bo was defending and claiming 
whnt would in due time become his own. What 
mattered it that he basely betrayed the trust of 
his friend so the world was hone-the wiser? 
What cared he for the righteous indignation of 
one man, if he could but maintain his position 
in society and bis respectability at the bar? 
Money would' do that, this same money that 
he had crossed the water, to secure for Mr. 
Staley. By a little petty fraud, in which he 
was niiled and abetted by his lndylove, it soon 
became liers. nnd eventually bis, for though he 
returned to America, and with his smooth face, 
sleek hair, and oily voice tried to persuade his 
client that all had been done' that could be done 
in bis behalf, in due time the lady followed him 
and married him, and their, devotion to each 
other was unparalleled; they lived and pros¬ 
pered, grew rich-and gray together-; in time be¬ 
came religious, held pews in.several churches, 
were eminently pious and godly in their walk 
and conversation, had much goods laid up for 
many years. God.gave them-their desire, but 
sent leanness into their souls, for no children 
ever brightened 1 that lonely household, and it 
was a sore disappointment in.’spite of creature 
comfort and successful scheming. How, in the 
full tide of their prosperity, I would present 
you to them both. : 

. Years have changed the slight, almost boyUh 
figure of the young lawyer into the full, round; 
pompous proportions of 'the chief of the judi¬ 
ciary ; he has still a quick,..nervous way of 
moving which not even this.new dignity can 
wholly remove; his 1 gray eyes seem to have 
grown smaller and sharper than of yore, and 
his face, still beardless; is seamed and wrinkled 
as by many cares; a little, sharp,. dry cough 
invariably announces his .arrival among his 
friends-and prototypes, and . he is chiefly re¬ 
markable far hisipersistency in conversation. 

- - His lady wife is reading.the paper, and sagely 
predicting a war between the North and South 
before: many months have passed; his wife has 
aged more rapidly than he in the twenty'years 
that.have elapsed since she secretly,married 
her husband. She is tall and slight to angu¬ 
larity, with:a face which, indicates a singular 
amount of.charaoter:for a-woman; in. repose it 
is hard, and cold,; and calculating; her lips are 
thin, and.the lines about the mouth inflexible; 
•her nose is, very, long and: sharp, announcing 
pointedly that it.accompanieB a prying disposi¬ 
tion; her eyes are dark brown, in repose, im- 
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penetrable, but when stirred by any emotion 
wonderfully expressive; her skin is dark, al¬ 
most swarthy, and her hair, thickly sprinkled 
with gray, waves over her brow and relieves the 
severity of the outline; her hands are long and 
shapely, with tapering fingers and spotless nails 
•—a sure indication of gentle blood she would 
tell you, if you noticed them particularly; her 
voice is singularly Bweet, and she has a mirth- 
inviting laugh, which to a close observer seems 
strangely at variance with the rest of the wo¬ 
man ; her manners have much of the French 
je ne $ais quoi about them, and in her drawing¬ 
room she is the acme of refined politeness, 
which, combined with a grasping, scheming 
intellect, utter selfishness in the prosecution of 
her designs, and a perfectly heartless persist¬ 
ency in their execution, gives you a very fair 
picture of the lady in question, who is to play 
no unimportant part in what follows. 

CHAPTER II. 

WHEREIN THE HEROINE MAKETH HER 
FIRST APPEARANCE. 

“ My dear husband,” said Mrs. Graham, lay¬ 
ing aside her paper, “I think we had better 
send for her.” 

“Send for who, my love?” exclaimed Mr. 
Graham, alert and attentive at once. 

“ Madeline, my niece; I think we had better 
send for her," repeated the lady, meditatively. 
“ I have been making a little calculation, and 
find that aside from her passage, and boots, 
and gloves (girls do wear out so many boots), 
I can manage to keep her very respectably 
without much outlay, for, of course, yon know, 
dear,” and she looked over at him benevolently, 
“ we shall have to offer to clothe her, and depend 
upon it, brother George is not the man to let 
such a chance slip. My o..ly fear is, that the 
girl will not prove sufficiently grateful for such 
a home and such luxuries; however, if she at 
all resemble me, and I trust she will, she can 
save us more than her board (though growing 
girls do eat enormously), by keeping a watchful 
eye on the. servants; in fact, we might readily 
dispense with one if it were not for appear¬ 
ances. . She 'll be helpless, of course, at first, 
but I ’ll soon break her of that,” and her brown 
eyes snapped, and her figure erected itself as 
though she were already issuing the orders 
that would develop the astonished girl into a 
subdued likeness of herself. 

“Just os you say, Amelia, my love; let it be 
just as you say,” replied Mr. Graham; “ she 
is not over eighteen, rather pretty, if she looks 
like her pioture. It will be pleasant to have 
her making the old house musical, and bring¬ 
ing young folks around us; -she may even mnke 
a great match, and, in any case, ray dear wife, 
it is creditable, highly creditahle in you to de¬ 
sire it. Yes, my love,” he continued, as his 


interest in the matter increased, “your benevo¬ 
lence will not be unrequited; Providence will 
reward you for it. My only fear is,” and his 
face grew long and sympathetic, “ that the care 
of this young girl will be too much fot you, will 
overtax your strength.” 

The lady sighed deeply, settled herself com¬ 
fortably in her chair, and, folding her hands 
with an affectation of meekness that was truly 
refreshing, answered:— 

“ It will certainly be a great responsibility, 
Edward, as well as an additional care; but I 
should never let any such selfish considerations 
interfere with a conscientious discharge of my 
duty to the child.” Then, with sudden viva¬ 
city, she continued, “ It would look so well, my 
dear; people would say, * How noble of Mr. 
Graham to adopt his wife’s niece.’ I will 
write to my brother at once, stating that we 
should like Madeline to spend a yepr with us, 
and if at the expiration of that time we are 
mutually pleased with each other, to adopt her 
as our own, in the meanwhile treating her like 
a daughter in all respects. That, you see, will 
touoh his heart, and the prospect of a woman’s 
care for his motherless child impel him to send 
her at once, as well as the hope of having her 
suitably provided for in the event of his death, 
which, in the present state of his health, he 
writes us, we may look for at any moment; 
besides all this, we both know how miserably 
poor they are.” 

“Exactly, love; you have hit it exactly,” 
said “ my dear,” and patting his wife benevo¬ 
lently on the cheek, he added, “What a head the 
woman has; there‘s strategy in that, real stra¬ 
tegy,” and he smiled deliciously to himself over 
the comprehensiveness of his wife’s intellect. 

The letter was written and despatched, and 
in due time an answer received from the dis¬ 
tant brother, thankfully accepting the kind 
invitation for his daughter, and announcing 
the time of her probable arrival. 

The newspapers were eagerly scanned, the 
shipping news carefully watched, until at 
length our friends of Hamilton Terrace learned 
that the expected vessel had been signalled 
below. Mr. Graham started off to the city, 
eager to inspect his new investment, or rather 
charitable speculation, which was to add an¬ 
other to his long list of honors, and would be 
much more profitable than a good-round sum 
placed at the head of a subscription list; for in 
this case he expected to receive more than an 
equivalent for his benevolence, in the matter of 
gratitude and service from the girl; a propor¬ 
tionate increase of adulation from bis dear five 
hundred friends, .while doubtless his self-satis¬ 
faction whispered, even the Lord shall say, 
“ Well done thou good and faithful servant.” 

He was among the first to reach the vessel, 
and to his rather pompous inquiry, “ Is Miss 
Madeline Vevay on board ?” the captain replied 
by pointing to a tall, slight girl on the forward 
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part of the deck, who was waiting nervously 
the arrival of her hew relative ; he advanced 
towards her, greeted her cordially, and imme¬ 
diately informed her that her Aunt Amelia 
wonld receive her at home, where she was anx¬ 
iously waiting to welcome her to America. He 
attended to her baggage, while she hade fare¬ 
well to the few Mends she had made on board, 
with whom the poor girl parted with a strange 
reluctance; then hurrying on shore, they were 
soon at her future home, if such might be called 
the gilded cage in which they placed this timid 
little foreign-bird, who, after wearily beating 
her wings against the bars of her prison-house; 
escaped, but all too late, escaped to suffer and 
.to die. 

Her aunt met her at the door, kissed her, and 
called her “My dear,” took her up to the room 
which had been' prepared for her (the prepara¬ 
tion mainly consisting of the removal of all the 
little superfluous ornaments which conspire to 
make a room look cosey and homelike), and 
while she was choking back the sobs that would 
come up (n her throat in spite of herself, told 
her to take off her things, which Mrs. Graham 
declared were horribly Old-fashioned and out of 
date, and in such wretched taste. “ My love, 
what a bonnet it is! Well, we can remedy 
that in time; fold them np, and be sure to put 
them oni’tbis particular shelf in the closet, as 
there is nothing like beginning right, and I am 
very particular about little matters.” 

And this whs her welcome after such a jour¬ 
ney, with the great sea yawning between her 
and her childhood’s home. 

From the outset a silent antagonism seemed 
to spring up between aunt and niece, fair though 
Madeline silently obeyed the orders she had re¬ 
ceived, she felt already that her feelings would 
be mercilessly trampled upon, that lier position 
wonld be one of servitude, and silently rebelled 
against it. “She promised I should be the 
daughter of the house, not a slave in itin¬ 
dignantly thought the younggirl. - “I can never 
love her,” and with a wail of sorrow she flung 
herself On the bed and Wept bitterly.' Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham hardly knew what to make of this 
startlinjg behavior in their protigte, but wisely 
attributing it'to over fatigue, left her alone to 
recover herself. 

SheWais a stranger in a strange land; every¬ 
thing was, new to her—manners, customs, and 
people;.even the; servants inspired her with a 
certain 1 degree of awe, for she had always been 
accustomed to a house full of negroes, who had 
clung to them faithfully e von in their adversity, 
manyof them declaringj when the old place 
had to be sold, and the bomestead given up, 
“that ! Iodgas they lived they'd live long wid 
old Matster’and Miss Maddy, no matter how 
poor de pla& Was.” 

But'she Waisiyoungand (buoyant, with life 
all before her; besides which, her father had 
scarcely the wherewithal to provide food and 


shelter for himself in his old age, and her com¬ 
ing away to what he fondly believed would be 
a home of wealth and abundant lOve, had been 
such a happiness to liiin that'she tried hard to 
smother her grief,' and make the best of her 
new life. 

Many Weeks elapsed before she was permit¬ 
ted tO appear in the drawing-room, for every¬ 
thing she brought with her in the matter of 
outside garments was horribly out of fashion, 
and had to be remodelled in the latest style, 
the greater part of the labor devolving on her, 
although uncle and aunt had money in abund¬ 
ance, and no one upon whom to spend it. 

In due time, however, Miss Vevay was pro¬ 
nounced presentable by her lady inspectors; 
and at a small party given for the purpose, in¬ 
troduced to the valued friends of the family. 
One thought her plain, another quite stylish, 
still another very attractive looking, bnt all 
conceded her to be agreeable and intelligent; 
tbe ladies, from a conviction that that quiet, 
embarrassed looking little thing would never in¬ 
terfere with them ;, and the gentlemen because 
they detected a fund of mirth and wit lurking 
in her blue eyes, which only needed opportunity 
to be developed. 

In order to obtain a rather more definite idea 
of the impression made by the young lady in 
question npon at least two of Mr. Graham’s 
guests, suppose we follow them as they trudge 
homewards through the crisp snow, and give 
ourselves the benefit of their conversation. 


CHAPTER III. 

WHICH INTRODUCES TWO YOTJNG GENTLE¬ 
MEN AND THEIB RESPECTIVE CLAIMS TO 
BESPECTABTLITY. 

“ Well, Harry,” said Phil Marston, “old 
Graham will leave her a good big pile; but I 
am awfully disappointed.” 

“Disappointed, Phil? At what?” 

“ Why, Bhe *s so deucedly plain ; you see, old 
fellow, the fact is, I had quite made up my 
mind to marry this little girl, for T’m fright¬ 
fully hard up; and when Graham told me he 
meant to adopt her, I thought to myself my 
fortune is made; they cultivate' me for my 
family, and I’ll marry into theirs for their 
money, and so we’if come out about square. 
But then, yon see, old boy, I couldn’t scare up 
the'faintest shadow of a love affair with her, 
she’s none of tbe soft namby-pamby little 
things I fancied her. Bid you see her ! eyes 
flash when I told her she had a dear little 
hand?” 

“Ay, I did, and felt like resenting the im¬ 
pertinence for her.” 

“ The deuce you did I” 

“Yes, Phil; I did; and what’s more to the 
purpose, I like her, and pity her, too, and mean 
to stand by her; for, if I’m not mistaken, 
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the will need, a friend one of these days, poor 
child r 

“ Phew!” and, with a prolonged stare at his 
friend, Philip Marston plunged his hands deep 
in his poukets, and strode on whistling, medi¬ 
tatively ; at length he stopped short, almost at 
his own door,'and said: “Do you wish to 
marry the girl ?” 

“Marry her? No; haven’t I forsworn matri¬ 
mony these dozen years? What 1.mean is just 
this; that I believe this young la'dy to be iu 
the charge of relatives who would not scruple 
to sacrifice her happiness to gratify their own 
ambition. From the little conversation I have 
had with her, I judge her to be a very superior 
girl—with a tender, sensitive heart; therefore, 
Phil, I abjure you to spare her, for they will 
give her to you if you ask them.” 

“And knowing me to be a gareon de Paris, 
you would caution the damsel; is that it?” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Phil; but I do 
urge you, for the sake of your own dear sister, 
to leave this poor child unmolested, particularly 
since you have said that there is no possibility 
of your ever loving her.” 

The voice that had been harsh and discordant 
a moment before, grew soft and tremulous, and 
with a muttered “ God bless her! for her sake 
I ’ll do it.” The friends parted at Marston's 
door, and Henry St. Clair walked slowly on, 
thinking deeply of the subject of his late con¬ 
versation. She is not what any one would call 
strictly beautiful, he thought, but her eyes are 
very fine, and so expressive; how they flashed 
at Marston’s impudence, and what a host of 
tender memories seemed to flood them when 
Bhe spoke of home; then she has splendid teeth, 
and one of the sweetest smiles I ever saw, that 
alone would redeem' her face from positive 
plainness. I wonder how Phil Marston can 
think her so ugly. It is well for her future hap¬ 
piness that he does, however, for had she beauty 
to please him, as well as her uncle’s dollars, I 
fear his good resolution of to-night would 
scarcely bear the test of daylight. Then he 
too reached his home, and closed the door alike 
on his reverie and the blinding snow. 

In the meanwhile Madeline had gone up 
stairs to bed completely tired out; but she had 
scarcely reached her room, when the melodious 
voice of her annt summoned her below again 
to assist in counting over and putting away the 
superfluous silver which had been exhibited at 
the evening’s' entertainment, and which was 
entirely too precious to be intrusted to the 
doubtful care of the domestics. During the 
operation she was adroitly questioned by her 
expert relative as to the impression that the 
several young gentlemen had made upon hor, 
very much in this wise:— 

“ Did you have a pleasant evening?” 

“Very, thank you!” 

“What do you think of the St. Clairs? They 
used to know your mother.” 


. “ So they told me, and I was delighted to 
hear it. Mrs. St. Clair asked me a great many 
questions about home,” and the child's eyes 
filled with tears. 

“ What are you crying about, you little sim¬ 
pleton ?” exclaimed her amazed aunt, startled 
for once out of her ladylike serenity. 

“Nothing,” said Madeline, “only I am 
tired.” 

“ You had better go to bed, then,” snapped 
the aunt; “ you’re not worth your salt 1” And 
bo they separated for the night, each feeling 
painfully embittered against the other. The 
aunt mentally declaring that she would soon 
put a stop to such exhibitions of childish weak¬ 
ness ; and the niece, with an almost sickening 
sensation of Borrow, acknowledging to herself 
that she could never love this woman, in 
whom she had fancied she should find a second 
mother. 

Next morning, however, things were Bereno 
again, and, after both ladies hnd settled down 
comfortably in the library with their sewing, 
the subject of the party was resumed by Mrs. 
Graham. 

“ Madeline, my love, didn’t you think young 
Marston very handsome?” 

“Rather,” said Madeline, dubiously. 

“Yon surprise me; all the girls are going 
crazy over him. I hear his praises chanted in 
all directions. And his eyes—little Lottie Grey 
thinks there never were such eyes.” 

“They have a very disagreeable expression, 
I think; and, aside from that, he looks and 
acts too much the gay man of world to suit my 
rather fastidious taste.” 

“You don’t tell me so, indeed; I fancied 
that you were very much pleased from the 
length of your tfte-d-ttte.” 

. “ I couldn’t get rid of him till Mr. St. Clair 
came to my relief.” 

“ Well, Marston belongs to one of onr oldest 
aud most ariBtooratic families. His forefathers 
were Englishmen of high birth, and there are 
said to be vast entailed estates across the water 
that will eventually revert to his branch of the 
family. They have met with various heavy 
losses recently, and been obliged to dispense 
with their city home; but the old homestead 
remains intact, I believe, and there tbo family 
now reside permanently. It is on the Hudson, 
and one of the loveliest spots I have ever seeu. 
They have lost a good deal of their money, to 
be sure, but birth is the most important thing 
after all.” 

“I thought all men were equal in America," 
shrewdly threw in the ''young lady, at this 
juncture. 

“In one sense of the word they are, my dear, 
politically equal, that is, all have the same 
chance to gain positions of public trust and 
emolument; but b|oodJs blood after all, and I 
must acknowledge I have some little family 
pride.” 
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“And/haven’t a bit, of that kind at least. 
I believe, with Burns:— 

* That rank ia but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man >s the gowd for a’ that.’ ■ 

If a man be born intellectually a fool, will his 
ancient blood help him to attain wisdom? Or, 
if he swagger through the streets a confirmed 
libertine and drunkard, will his aristocratic 
pedigree keep him from rolling in the gutter ? 
I fancy not." 

“ You view this matter from a most unusual 
standpoint for a young lady, I must say, my 
dear." 

“ I have thought deeply on the subject, never¬ 
theless;: Aunt Amelia, and it makes my blood 
boil to hear people talking about, blood and 
birth who have nothing on earth in all their 
illustrious line to be really proud of, but every¬ 
thing to cover them with shame and confusion. 
I am just malicious enough to want to drop a 
little poison—namely, truth —into their golden 
chalice of antiquity if I have a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity. Not one family in ten thousand has 
any right to boast of its old blood. I should 
like, indeed, to know of one on whose escutcheon 
there is no stain.” 

“Beally, my dear, your vehemence aston¬ 
ishes mo. I had no idea that anything could 
wake you up to such a burst of eloquence. I 
can hardly - believe my own ears. So you 
really do' think sometimes?" 

“ Yes, occasionally." 

“Well, what might be your ladyship’s opin¬ 
ion of Hr. St. Clair? Since we are indebted to 
Hr. Harston for your first speech,’ perhaps St. 
Clair will furnish the neCe&ary material for a 
second." 

“Don’t laugh at me. Aunt Amelia,” and 
sweet Hadeline’s face grew suddenly crimson. 
“But do tell me something about the St. 
Clairs; I have taken a great fancy to both 
mother and son." 

“ I have no doubt of it, inasmuch as they are 
what /should call mushroom aristocracy." 

“Still, if my perceptive faculties are not 
singularly at fault, they are both cultivated 
and intelligent." 

“Yes. The mother is an educated woman, 
or yon would not have mot her. in my parlor, 
hut she was nothing but a poor clergyman’s 
daughter, and had to eke but her father’s slender 
income by teaching school. She fell in lbve 
with a drawing-master, I think it was, married 
him, andled a starving sort of life in thecity.” 

“Do go on, aunt, it sounds just like a ro¬ 
mance.” ' I 

“Humph I A very unpleasant sort of reality 
as it . turned out. When Henry was about 
eight years’ old his father’died, and his 'mo¬ 
ther had to go back to her'old work, and teach 
for their, mutual snpport till Henry was old 
enough to work for himself; then', in spite of 
the advice of her best friends, she persisted in 
sending him to college, because, forsooth, my 


gentleman was fond of his books, from whence 
he came to your uncle’s office to read law. He 
certainly was very persevering,, and studied 
hard; but he might, have been a rich man to¬ 
day if she had put him into a store, and al¬ 
lowed him to work his way up." 

“Doesn’t he make money enough by his 
profession to support his mother comfortably 
now?” ’ 

“ Oh 1 yes, he has done that for several years, 
but that’s about all." 

“I thought last night that they seemed sin¬ 
gularly fond of each other.” 

“Their devotion is marvellous," and Mrs. 
Graham tried to sneer; but even her thin lips 
refused to do themselves that inj ustice, and the 
sneer degenerated into a sickly smile." 

“Is that all, Annt Amelia? Is there nothing 
more to tell about them? I am very much 
interested." 

■- “What else doyou want to know, child?" 

“Why, of course, he has never lived to be 
thirty years old without a love affair, been en¬ 
gaged to be married, or something of the sort— 
isn’t it so?” 

“OhI yes. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
while he was at college, he became intimate 
with yonng Harston, and went home with.him 
to spend the summer vacation, where he met 
Philip’s sister, who was a very lovely girl. 
Philip was disposed to be a little wild, and 
Henry’s steadiness had had such a good effect 
upon him that Louise was ready to fall in love 
with him right off from some girlish notion of 
gratitude, which she accordingly did, and they 
were engaged to be married, with the approba¬ 
tion of the family—a proceeding which sur¬ 
prised every one very much, as they were both 
young, almost children, and he with nothing 
but his own industry to depend, on, and a mo¬ 
ther to take care of in the bargain. However; 
everything went on smoothly enough for four 
years till after St. Clair was admitted to the 
bar, when, jnst as he fancied he could support 
a wife, and the wedding day bad been fixed, 
the sickened and died. It was a terrible blow 
to him, and he never bas been more than ordi¬ 
narily polite to any lady since. Much better 
for her, though,’I think; than to have had to 
slave and toil as a poor man’s wife.” 

This last remark was entirely lost on Hadfr 
line, for whom it was especially intended, as 
she was completely absorbed in the sympathy 
for St. Clair which this sad little history, had 
called forth. “:What a comfort his mother 
must have been to him in his trouble, Aunt 
Amelia," musingly said Madeline. 

“What nonsense are you talking about 
now?” replied the lady. 

“Oh! nothing," blushed the girl. “I was 
only thinking over the story.” 

Mrs. Graham’s sagacity had for once'been 
strangely at fanlt. She fancied the sure-way 
to disenchant Hadeline, if she had taken the 
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least fancy to St. Clair, was simply to tell lier 
lits bistory. But, alas for the ultimate success j 
of the poor lady’s schemes, her scanty know¬ 
ledge of the human heart had served her but ill 
on this occasion, for . with every word she 
uttered she had; riveted the attraction, and 
drawn her towards him by all the magnetic 
arts that romance, pity, and love weave around 
the pliable heart of the young. Even now she 
yearned .to. sea; him, that by some unspoken 
sympathy .she might show him that she felt for 
his sorrow, and so comfort him. In very truth 
the gentleman had taken already a prominent 
place in Madeline’s.fancy, and she was almost 
prepared to. declare-him faultless, a genuine 
hero, without a blemish; while Marston, whom 
her aunt had secretly decided she should marry, 
in spite of his well-known dissipation, and 
passion for gambling, was banished entirely 
from her consideration with an impatient shrug 
of theshouldersandamostempbatic "Horrid I” 


CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT AMELIA’S PLAN FOB HER NIECE’S 
HAPPINESS BEGINS TO APPEAR. 

Fob some time after, the party Madeline was 
busy, receiving calls, and returning visits, a 
duty which, according to Mrs. Graham’s punc¬ 
tilious code of politeness, had to be accomplished 
very promptly, as in her particular coterie the 
least breach of etiquette was considered an un¬ 
pardonable sin, and she had been, by reason of 
her own self-importance, constituted authority 
iu all such matters. 

St. Clair, meanwhile, occasionally passed an 
evening with them, and once had brought her 
an invitation to spend the afternoon quite 
sociably with his mother, to which Mrs. Gra¬ 
ham could make no possible objection; so Made¬ 
line was permitted to go, much to her own 
delight, for she was eager to cultivate the 
acquaintance of. these two people, for whom 
she had already in some sort conceived an at¬ 
tachment. Mrs. St. Clair welcomed her very 
cordially to her cosey little home, and during 
the eveuing told her that many years, before, 
when Henry was quite a little boy, she . had 
gode to the .West, Indies with her husband, 
hoping the change of climate would restore bis 
shattered health ;.thatduriug the latter’s severe 
illness and subsequent death, she had met with 
Madeline’s mother, who treated her with the 
greatest kindness and affeotion throughout all 
her troubles; and she continued to say: “It is 
with feelings of the Binearoat pleasure that I 
welcome her daughter to my home, and I hope 
that this will be the beginning of along and firm 
friendship; for, though I am an old lady now, 
I can still sympathize with, and feel for, the 
young.” : 

Madeline’s heart was full. That this dear 
lady should really care to know her, and to love 


her, was a delight beyond what she had antici¬ 
pated, and that she should have known and 
loved her mother, a strong tie between them. 

. The conversation then strayed to literature 
and art, and Mrs, St. Clair was much gratified 
to find that Madeline had a cultivated taste 
and very keen, sense of the beautiful. She had 
read the books of some of our best authors, and 
her criticisms evinced much thought and men-, 
tal ability, while her freedom from ail affecta¬ 
tion was a suro index of the pureness of her 
heart. 

About ten o’clock her uncle called for her, 
and Madeline very reluctantly took leave of 
her new friend, mentally determining that she 
would speedily repeat her visit, for her home, 
pleasant and comfortable as it looked to the 
world, was anything hut happy. Her aunt so 
harassed and tormented her that life had al¬ 
ready become a burden. Hay after day she 
was taunted with her indolence, and the un¬ 
grateful return for all the favors lavished upon 
her. Day after day sneeringly reminded, in 
t he most catting and scathing sarcasm, that she 
was eating the bitter bread of dependence. 

“ What did you expect?” cried the aston¬ 
ished girl. “ What did yon bring me here for ? 
To work? To make a slave of me? To have 
your own brother’s daughter act as a spy on 
your servants, and tell you bow many potatoes 
they boiled, or how much sugar they wasted ? 
Ho, no, I have not yet snnk so low. Not for 
the bread you seem so loth to give me would I 
sell myself to that,” and the voice of Madeline 
was drowned in a passion of sobs. 

Scenes, of which this is but. a specimen, were 
frequent. Mrs. Graham was grievously disap¬ 
pointed in her niece. She bad expected to find 
a passive tool in her bands. But the girl 
rebelled, and she scarcely knew how to reduce 
her to submission. So she contented herself, 
and relieved ber perturbed spirit by a series of 
taunts and innuendoes, which, to the sensitive 
heart of the girl, were worse than blows. 

As diametrically opposite as two natnres 
could be, it is not to be wondered at that 
the particular friends of the one would not be 
those selected by the other. The result was 
that tbe few whom Madeline fancied were the 
very last whom Mrs. Graham would have 
chosen as companions for her niece. There¬ 
fore, this also became a fruitful source of con¬ 
tention. Finally, after repeatedly expressing 
her disapproval of the intimacy which had al¬ 
most insensibly sprung np between her anil the 
St. Glairs, she positively forbid ber going there 
again, or accepting any more invitations from 
them. This'was a terrible biow to Madeline, 
and she fairly wrung her hands in helpless 
; sorrow. “What shall I do?” she moaned. 
“How can I bear it? They have been so kind 
to me, so very kind. Tbe only friends I have," 
and the poor child cried herself to sleep. 

Tbe next day was Sunday, and Madeline’s 
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pale face and gad eyes in the little'country 
church soon attracted the notice of Mrs. St. 
Clair, who, in spite of the obsequious polite¬ 
ness of the Grahams, managed to stop her on 
her way out, and asked her what ailed her* 

"They trill not let me come to see ! you any 
more,’’ she sobbed 1 out, through her veil, and 
then the crowd parted them, and she felt as 
though the brightest part of her life was going 
away from 1 her, following them, leaving hea 
alone in the cold. 

Henry St. Clair had pressed her hand com¬ 
passionately for an instant as lie heard her 
whispered reply to his mother’s question, but 
had said nothing. True, he bad never told her, 
during the days of unrestrained intimacy that 
they had passed together, that he loved her; 
but, since the love of his boyhood,-he had 
uttered words of tenderness to none but her ; 
had pressed no lady’s hand; had looked lov¬ 
ingly iuto no other , woman's eyes save hers. 
Was this, too, then only a dream, a fancy of 
her own ? Had she taken mere brotherly kind¬ 
ness for a deeper, stronger feeling? Had the 
cold, keen intuition of her aunt been correct, 
when, she declared, her to be a silly fool, who 
was giving her love unsought, “Giving it to a 
man who was amusing himself at her expense, 
and-who had no idea of ever marrying any 
woman?’’ This was sad comfort to carry 
home with her from church to bear with her 
through " the long, long, weary day,’’ and far 
into the dreary, sleepless night. 


CHAPTEB V. 

ABUT AMELIA CONTINUES TO PROSECUTE 
HER VIRTUOUS DESIGNS. 

“Nothing like a' change of scene,” said I 
Mrs. Graham to her husband, when he re¬ 
marked "that Madeline had loBt her bloom, 
that her voice was not-so cheery, nor her step 
as light as formerly.” • ' 1 : 

"She will not break her heart about these 
people. Such'sudden and deep attachments 
are not very lasting. However, I think we - 
might as well accept this invitation of the 
Marstons. It will be a pleasant little change 
for all of us, even if it does involve some ex¬ 
pense, for,, of course, she will have to have a 
decent outfit.” 

Mr. Graham’s invariable, "Certainly, my 
love, just as' you Say,” here dropped in quite 
appropriately, and the matter was all arranged. 

’ Only those who have been unwilling depend¬ 
ents can understand" how each new garment 
-whs made at barbed arrow in the heart of their 
recipient; : The pleasure which is naturally felt 
-by the-young in the'possession of a variety of 
“ pretty things’' lost all its charm for Madeline. 
“This cost so mubh,” or “I was obliged-to pay 
enormously for that,” invariably accompanied 
the bestowment of every article. More than 


once her torture found veht in words, and she 
passionately-implored her aunt “to take back 
the things she had givenber/to send her home. 
Do anything but taunt her with her poverty.’-’ 

To which the aunt retorted: “A pretty sort 
of a home you have to go back to, you ungrate¬ 
ful girl;” 

The air was redolent with sweets; the bushes 
heavy with roses, and the country never looked 
more enchanting thaii it did the morning the 
Graham’s carriage drove slowly up the avenue 
to the manor, the country-seat of the Marstons. 
It had been their family pride for more than-a 
hundred years, - and not unjustly, for every 
thing that nature and art'could do seemed te 
combine to make it- beautiful. Grand old forest 
trees towered aloft on either side of the lane for 
nearly a quarter of a mile. The house itself, 
built of old gray stone on the brow of a hill 
overlooking the Hudson,' was a marvel of cnri- 
ous-architecture. - Generation after generation 
had been born and passed away, yet the old 
homestead still stood there, but so overtopped 
and surrounded by .wings and additions that it 
was easy to lose one’s self in its- labyrinth of 
rooms aud corridors. 

The grounds were laid out with much the 
same unreasoning quaintness. One great uncle 
in the long ago had been to foreign countries, 
and, coming home with the mania for change 
strong upon him, had converted the bonny hilt 
side into a succession of terraces, each with its 
wealth of flowers upon it. Long rows of raaK 
ble steps gleamed white among the greenness 
down to the brink of. the river, where a perfect 
little boat-house, and within a veritable gon¬ 
dola, brought ever back to him the Queen City 
of the Sea. Another ancient- aunt, of a genera¬ 
tion later, had Conceived that a perfect wilder¬ 
ness of -roses was not unattainable, and tbS 
result was'a garden bo artistically designed and 
skilfully laid : out that one -could' scarcely help 
believing'that 1 the flowers had always grown 
there. Still another scion of the ancient hotiSs 
had constructed a fish pond, and collected trout 
from the mountain streams to swim within, and 
stately Swans 1 to sail Upon its smooth Surface.' 

Truly the Grahams : were wise in selecting 
snch fairyland as this to sojourn in with Made¬ 
line, as well as discreet in taking her where 
tbeyknewshe would he obliged to exert hen 
-self to be entertaining and agreeable, for aUtbS 
family were entire strangers to her Bare Philip, 
whom -she -bad'so Summarily dismissed (torn 
her thoughts a'feW'months-before;" - " 

- - Yielding to ithe inagio influence of her Bur- 
-roundings,' Madeline speedily 1 recovered her 
usual health and spirits. She did not forget 
-the friends that She loved 1 soweir.aud bad beta 
.obliged to leave-so {abruptly; hut-comforted 
herself by thinking that if Henry caifed folr her 
as she wanted him to, he would remember and 
-love her quite ns well, though they were sepa¬ 
rated fora time. 
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Mrs. Graham wondered a little to see her re¬ 
cuperate so speedily, and even went so far as 
to acknowledge' to,“ my dear” that “ she had 
thought the^ wound would have been some¬ 
what harder to heal; for, of course, she is en¬ 
tirely cured of any fancy she ever could have 
had for that St. Glair, or she never could seem 
so happy.” 

i■ “Perhaps she is, dearest, but.I wouldn’t be 
too sanguine,? said the always doubtful hus¬ 
band. 

“I will make it my business to ascertain be¬ 
yond the slightest question, Mr. Graham,” and 
she laid her plans accordingly.^ 

Mrs. Graham at Marston Manor was very 
different from Mrs. Graham of Hamilton Ter¬ 
race. All the unpleasing'attributes, of which 
we have given you a few specimens, had been 
left at home. Here she developed into a lady 
so polished and urbane, so gentle and refined, 
so careful of, and affectionate to, her niece, that 
the trail of the serpent was nowhere visible. 
She had changed her tactics, and she daily won 
upon the kindly feelings of Madeline, till she 
was ready to believe that she had sadly mis¬ 
judged her aunt, that the fault must have been 
in her own heart, and that she really did mean 
well after all. 

. This, therefore, was the propitious moment, 
and Mrs. Graham swooped down upon her as 
the eagle ou its prey. With the most skilful 
ingenuity and a simulated display of interest, 
die drew from Madeline (very reluctantly it 
must bcTconfessed) the following facts relating 
to her intimacy with Henry St. Clair. She 
prefaced her attack in this wise:— 

“I wish, my dear child, that I could con¬ 
vince you that every act of mine in reference 
to you is instituted by a sincere regard for your 
welfare. What other motive could I possibly 
lave? Look at the matter dispassionately; 
eonsiderthat I have no one hut you iu all the 
world to care for, and do not, I beseech yon, 
withhold your confidence; trust me—believe in 
me. I have lived a long time in the world, 
lave had a large experience, and will give you 
the best advice.” 

Thus she won upon her, until, with a heating 
beart and crimson cheeks, Madeline confessed 
that “ she loved St. Clair deeply, passionately— 
with all her heart.” 

Mrs. Graham gave a slight start at this over¬ 
whelming announcement. She was prepared 
for something of the sort, but the plain fact so 
frankly stated fairly staggered her. She re¬ 
covered herself almost immediately, however, 
.and, by. a succession of searching questions, 
succeeded in learning that there • existed no 
positive understanding between St. Clair and 
herself. That he had never said in so many 
words, “I love you.” “But, Aunt Amelia, I 
blow he does. I am sure of it,” and she looked 
up with such a glance of pleading earnestness 
that Mrs. Graham had to turn her face away 


from hers before she could give utterance to 
the base insinuation that was to change all this 
confiding trust into the cruelest misgiving, aud 
embitter, the residue of her young life. 

“ My love,” then said Mrs. Graham, in her 
Boftest, most insinuating tone, “what proof 
have you of this young man’s affection for 
you?” 

■ “ Athousand prooib of it: His every action 
proved it.' Think of the long, delicious even¬ 
ings we spent together last winter. He never 
failed , to be at home when I was at his mo¬ 
ther’s.; no one ever, enticed him away. The 
very last evening we spent together. Borne one 
reminded him of an important engagement, 
and, turning towards his mother and me, lie 
replied 

“ ‘ All things must wait, while I wait only on 
Miss Madeline.’” 

“ Why, my dear child, tiiat was only a little 
piece of gallantry'; that, coming from the lips of 
a man of the world, means absolutely nothing.” 

“But, Aunt Amelia” (and she grew white to 
her very lips with apprehension), “ yon should 
have seen his face; : no man can look a lie no 
matter how he may tutor his lips to utter one. 
If ever man spoke truth, he did that night.” 

Mrs. Graham smiled, complacently. The 
poison was beginning to work, but she was 
feeling her way cautiously, so she said 

“ Perhaps I may he . mistaken.. For your 
sake I hope I am. Still it seems Btrange to mo 
that he has not declared his intentions rather 
more explicitly. I trust he has not discovered 
your feelings, for in that case (being an honor¬ 
able man) he might feel obliged to offer himself 
to you.” 

Ah 1 She had touched the Tight string then. 
All the warm West Indian blood was stirred 
within her, and, springing to her feet, Madeline 
exclaimed, indignantly:— 

“ Obliged to offer himself to me—not loving 
me—not caring for me? Aunt Amelia, the 
thought almost kills me. I believe that I shall 
die of very Bhame 1” 

“ Don’t, Madeline, don’t, I beg of you, allow 
yourself to become so much excited,” said Mrs. 
Graham, soothingly. “It was just a conjec¬ 
ture of mine, and I may he entirely wrong.” 

“ O Aunt Amelia! dear aunt, say that you 
think you are; say that you know yon are. 
Why, you told me yourself, long ago, when I 
first came here, that he was the very soul of 
truth and honor. On that belief I have staked 
all my future happiness,” and her voice trem¬ 
bled so with excess of emotion as to be scarcely 
audible. 

“ Madeline!” And that wonderfully flexible 
voice grew so tenderly compassionate as to be 
almost unbearable. “I am sorely grieved for 
you, my dear child. I fear that he has been (un¬ 
thinkingly, perhaps,) trifling with your feel¬ 
ings. We have been away from home nearly 
three weeks, and surely in all that time he 
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night at least have written you one letter.’’ 
Site said nothing of the three or fonr letters 
that bad been abstracted from the post-bag, and 
secretly laid away in her bureau drawer. 

' ‘fl know it, Auiit Amelia;'but remember 
how abruptly I parted frpm his mother. Ob; 
why were you so cruel then, who are so kind 
now?" 

" I seemed-cruel, hoping that I'might be 
kind. Because I feared this 1 trouble 1 for yon, 
and desired to avert it if- possible. 1 T|pinlr over 
everything calmly, and-you will-be convinced 
that I was right. Mr. St; Clair is not a marry¬ 
ing man.”- 

Here the dinner-bell Tang and they paTted: 
The one exulting.in the victory she had ob¬ 
tained, the other in an agony of grief and hu¬ 
miliation. v 

Alas, how soon we learn to play a part on 
the great stage of life I How soon discover that 
there is something to be hidden; that to be 
honest and true, is to be the butt of the heart¬ 
less, and a fair mark for the unprincipled and 
the vile; What wonder that poor Madeline’s 
head ached (over the headache we will draw a 
veil) so badly that she was obliged to excuse 
horself for the balance of the day. - What won¬ 
der that the next morning, when calling all 
her woman’s pride to her aid, white and trem¬ 
bling she took her seat at the - breakfast table, 
one and all exclaimed against the severity of 
an-attack that had so soon prostrated her. 

Her aunt's tenderness was beautiful to see, 
and her uncle’s solicitade elicited various ap¬ 
proving comments. Mrs. Graham did well to 
tend her carefully, and feel anxious about her, 
when she knew all the while that hers had been 
the hand that;had wounded her to the death. 

The poor child mourned not so much for her 
beautiful dreatia as for the idoh that had been 
shattered. For the man good and true 1 ; for 
the integrity she had reverenced; for the truth 
she had worshipped. Ah, “woman, in ber first 
love, only, loves her lover,” and of him she in¬ 
stinctively makes a hero; round him she olns- 
ters all things nqjble and grand, all things great 
and' good. . Mrs. Graham had insinuated that 
he was not what he Beemed; had Bhaken her 
confidence in him, dimmed her faith, tarnished 
the lustre of the garments in which she had 
robed her one divinity. To have known he did 
not love her she. might have borne bravely. 
But to teach herself to believe him other than 
he ’ seemed; to consider him false—a hypo¬ 
crite, was what, strive as she might, she could 
not bear, that '' was the most unkindest cut 
of all.” For, yon see, it .was an easy thing 
for' the 'fashionable, thoroughly selfish woman- 
of fifty to convince a young girl just beginning 
her; career in the world that she had been 
wholly wrong in her estimate of.people,and 
things. - All thatday she watched her narrowly, 
jhdicionslythrowinginto her conversation, from 

time to time; some malicious innuendo; which 


served to kindle into fiame the suspicions of 
St. Clair’s loyalty, which she had already ex- 
clted-in the mind of her victim, until finally 
Madeline acknowledged to her aunt that she 
had been premature, even unmaidenly in giv¬ 
ing her love unsought. This point once gained; 
Mrs. Graham fancied that the game was in her 
own hands, and that, by a little judicioss 
manoeuvring,'Philip Marston'would be able'to 
catch'Madeline’s beart-iii the rebound. 


CHAPTEB VI. 

“MV DEAE” is WOBSTED IK A CONNUBIAL 
COMBAT. 

The conversation- which ensued, between 
Mrs. Graham and her.btisband previous to re¬ 
tiring on the evening of the day to which we 
have particularly alluded in otlr last chapter, 
will explain so clearly the existing state of 
affairs, that I venture to transcribe it literally; 
The "domestic pet,” in a somewhat restless 
and apparently excited state of mind, exclaims; 
peevishly:— 

“My love, what have you been doing to 
Madeline? I wish you would let her alone till 
we get home.” 

Madam, who had been calmly disrobing, 
turns suddenly round, with a slight stamp of 
the foot and a gesture of authority, which even 
the presence of the comb in her hand fails to 
make ridiculous; and, darting a withering 
glance from her dark eyes, retorts:— 

“My dear husband, you forget to whom you 
are speaking.” 

(He is always a little afraid of her when she 
begins in this freezingly polite and affectionate 
strain.) - 

“ Oh, no, my love, I don’t forget to whom I 
am speaking; not at.all, not at all (and he 
fidgeted worse than ever); but I don’t like to 
see her look so; people are beginning to talk 
about it. Though I dare say it's all right—I 
mean—of course it is. Ob, yes, of course it is.” 

“Ah I How you are becoming reasonable. 
To an unreasonable man I never condescend 
to speak;’.’ : 

“Exactly, dearest, exactly.” 

And she condescended to explain. “Made; 
line is preposterously in love with Henry SK 
Clair; and, though the fellow is well enough 
in his way, I do not mean to have him for mjr 
nephew. Observe that, Mr. Graham. From 
my decision there is no appeal. If my natural 
intuition serves me rightly, Philip Marston 
wants her, and • Philip shall have her. If be 
plays his cards well the game is his. /have 
arranged it all. Do not disturb yourself about 
her; the roses will soon come back to her cheeks 
again. I labor under no sweet'delusion'(Ail 
time, neither does She.” 

In atone of feeble remonstrance, Mr. Graham 
ventured the following :— 
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“Amelia, love, I thought I understood you 
to say that she ouly had a passing fancy for St. 
Clair, when we left home. I did not know she 
was so very much interested in him; if that’s 
the case, hadn’t we better”— 

“Better what, Mr. Graham?” 

“ Tell her about the letters, that’s all.” 

“ I. do believe that you are bereft of your 
senses, ‘my dear;' haven’t I just this instant 
distinctly informed you that I have made other 
plans for the girl?” 

“Oh, ah, yes; excuse me. I forgot.” 

. “ Romember better in future, then, will you?” 

“Certainly, my love, certainly. But sup¬ 
pose it should be found out?” 

“What?” 

“ The letters. Our intercepting them.” 

“Well, what if it was?” 

“ What would the world say ? We must he 
very cautious.” 

“Very cautious! am I not very cautious? 
There is no danger of the world’s finding it out 
from' me. And as for Madeline, she ’ll never 
hear of it; for, unless I am much mistaken, 
she will he safely engaged to Philip before we 
go home again.” 

“Well, well, X suppose it’s all right. I 
mean I have no doubt of it at all, dearest, not 
the slightest. Amelia, love, you were born for 
a diplomat.” And, with a self-complacent 
sigh, Mr. Graham disappeared beneath the bed¬ 
clothes, and with him Madeline's last defender. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PHILIP ASD AUNT AMELIA THINK THE? 

HAVE THE GAME IN THEIR OWN HANDS. 

Philip Marston meant to keep his promise 
when he told St. Clair that he would not at¬ 
tempt to win and wear this young West In¬ 
dian flower that hung so temptingly within his 
reach, and whose prospective wealth would aid 
so materially in replenishing his exhausted 
coffers. But his promise did not hear the test 
of constant proximity. Now he was trying his 
best to beguile her into an engagement, for, in 
spite of being so “deucedly plain,” the pursuit 
interested him wonderfully. She was the first 
girl who had ever been able to insist his bland¬ 
ishments, and she constantly baffled him. She 
was an enigma. One evening, after having 
paid her a particularly unprofitable amount 
of attention, he flung himself angrily into his 
easy chair, and, viciously kicking off his hoots, 
exclaimed, “ Le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle; 
I will bother myself no more about her.” The 
next instant he changed his mind ngain, and 
determined to renew the contest in the morn¬ 
ing and conquer the citadel, which up to the 
present moment had so resolutely refused to 
succumb. A sort of quasi familiarity had 
sprung up between them, which is almost in¬ 
evitable when two young people are thrown 


constantly together in the same house. Some¬ 
times she forgot for a little the manner of man 
he was, and laughed and chatted with him 
with the unrestrained freedom of a: child, and 
then again she scarcely by so much as word or 
look seemed to be conscious of his proximity. 
For Madeline was satisfied’ that there was no 
truth in the man ; that if Henry St. Clair had 
simply been amusing himself with her (and, 
mark you, even then she gave him the benefit 
of the doubt), Marston certainly was. 

She shrank from coming into close contact 
with him, as the pure instinctively withdraw 
themselves from thnt which is contaminating. 
Once or twice she had accidentally overheard 
him begging the chambermaid for surreptitious 
kisses when he had come home half tight from 
a long day’s shooting, and you may be sure Bbe 
would have resented any attempted familiarity 
with herself as a gross impertinence. She had 
even mentioned the above-named circumstance 
to her aunt, with feelings of the deepest dis¬ 
gust; but that lady had added astonishment to 
her indignation by laughing kt the whole thing 
as a good joke, and declaring that ladies should 
not employ pretty serving-maids, for young 
men would have their little frolics with them. 
Thus gently and tenderly did she deal with the 
manifest shortcomings of her favorite, exercis¬ 
ing to the full that Christian charitv with 
which she considered herself so liberally en¬ 
dowed. This was a new revelation of Aunt 
Amelia to Madeline. It aroused her sleeping 
suspicions, and, though she determined to keep 
sacredly to herself any future discoveries Bhe 
might make in reference to Master Philip’s de¬ 
linquencies, it was a warning that she did not 
neglect, and in the coming weeks believed not 
more than half of her aunt’s overtures of affec¬ 
tion. 

This was a fine field for Mrs. Graham, and 
she deployed her forces with the skill of an old 
tactician. As a general, Bhe held herself aloof 
from the battle-ground, but issued her orders 
with such precision and skill that there was 
no gainsaying her commands, no retrograding, 
no possibility of backing out. In spite of Made¬ 
line’s repugnance to Philip, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Graham’s knowledge of his dissolute cha¬ 
racter, she arranged matters so that day after 
day they were together—much of the time alone 
together. In fact, without in any way commit¬ 
ting herself, for this lady was astute, above her 
kind, she had given Marston to understand that 
his suit would not be unsuccessful, and that 
valuable lands and moneys would accrue to 
the happy man who married her cherished 
niece. This was all the stimulus he needed, 
and Phil played the devoted to perfection, 
knowing, however, all the while, that at least 
one-half his pretty sweet things went for no¬ 
thing. 

Meanwhile, between these two, Madeline had 
a sorry time of it. If by any accident she was 
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a few minutes late for breakfast iu the morn¬ 
ing, she would discover before that meal was 
over, that she had been already disposed of for 
the day. There was a drive to some celebrated 
locality, which had been projected for her’pais 
ticular gratification, or a walk to the village on 
an errand for Hrs. : Marston, whom Aurtt Amelia 
knew she would be most happy to oblige j or a 
new opera to practise with Philip; or a some¬ 
thing else that invariably resulted in ber being 
left to his mercy for hours together. And she 
couldn't help it. Circumstances were too strong 
for her. To keep ber enemy at a respectful dis¬ 
tance and within the bonnds of decorum, was 
the utmost she could accomplish. To rid her¬ 
self of his hateful presence was beyond her 
power while a guest in his mother’s bouse, and 
the victim of her aunt’s ambitious selfishness. 
As for Phil, he had determined to get her if he 
could. His creditors were clamorous for money, 
and he was too essentially lazy to lift so much 
as bis little finger towatds making the means 
to pay them. Either' this great old family 
place would have to- be -given up, or a rich 
wife provided to pay the bills and keep it up. 
Therefore his unwonted exertions in the line 
matrimonial. Added to this cogent reason, a 
lesser one existed in tbe fact that Madeline did 
not seem to properly appreciate the honor he 
contemplated conferring upon her, and that 
angered hl.m; be wanted to get her more than 
ever, in order that be might pay her np for 
having given him so' much trouble. It was 
such a bore for the poor fellow to be obliged to 
hold himself in oheck for so many weeks; what 
a carouse be contemplated when the knot was 
tied and tbe money won. 

Mrs. Graham was charmed with her success 
and the progress of affnirs in the right direction. 
Madeline was struggling bravely against her 
love for St. Clair, was resolutely battling it 
down—so thought this Mrs. Major General; 
she even allowed her fancy tp carry her away 
to such a degree, that she imagined she was 
becoming attached to Philip and eager to be in 
his society, that be was rapidly filling the place 
she had catised to be made vacant for him. We 
will readily admit that MrS. Graham was wise 
beyond ber fellows, but we will' not acknow- 
ledge that she was quite as much the mistress 
of this one human heart as she thought herself 
to be. . There were depths- and' strengths in 
Madeline Vevay that Bhe could never fathom. 
She might taunt her with her penury, she had 
done that many times already." She mi htshat- 
ter her faith in the man she loved; that too had 
been accomplished. She' might goad her to 
desperation'and dHve her:penniless out into 
the cold world'; that were very possible, but 
into the'arms of an avowed libertine—never. 
So hers was a limited -monarchy after ail, and, 
more bitter than all, she was brought to confess 
it while writhing with baffled rage and humili¬ 
ated pride. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHICH FBESENTS SX. CLAIB IN A NEW 
-PHASE. 

St. Claus bad forsworn matrimony; had 
given it up with his dead' bride; had Baid to his 
heart, “Thou hast had thy fill.” And so he 
attributed the feeling which had prompted him 
to treat sweet Madeline Vevay with affection- 
pure brotherly kindness—the most disinterested 
regard, the feeling which any honorable man 
would entertain towards a fair young girl, and 
motherless. For this protecting tenderness 
Madeline had paid dearly, but tbe unconscious 
author of ber misery was not to pass unscathed. 

When he heard that- her aunt had forbidden 
her to accept any further attentions from his 
mother, it produced a sharp pang of regret, and 
he said, “Poor little girl!” all the while com¬ 
miserating himself. When the days went by 
and he did not see her; when the days length¬ 
ened into weeks and still she came not, he grew 
strangely restive and uncomfortable at home. 
The evenings seemed long and lonesome; he 
fell into a habit of musing silently for hours to¬ 
gether. If the bell rang he would start up, 
listen eagerly, as though awaiting the approach 
of a familiar footstep, and then tbe light as 
suddenly dying out of his face, relapse into 
what appeared to be disappointed silence. 

His mother watched him narrowly, for with 
a woman’s intuition she bad discovered that 
love had come a second time to find a place in - 
the heart of her son, but she made no sign, 
being a woman and a mother rare to fiud. 

At length the lethargy into which he had 
fallen wns destined to a sudden and startling 
awakening. Finding the loneliness and pain 
intolerable, he determined, in spite of the ap¬ 
parent unwillingness of the Grahams to a con¬ 
tinuation of the long-standing intimacy, to 
make them an evening visit, when he learned 
that the whole family had gone to Marston 
Manor for the summer. > 

“GoneI” he repeated after the servant. 
“Away for the summer, did I understand you 
to say ?” - 

And then it came upon him, this second re¬ 
velation of himself, and he knew, as the door 
closed upon him and left him standing alone 
in the night, that he loved this frail girl with a 
depth and strength that bis nature never knew 
in the love of the long ago. And it had only 
come to him when he found her gone—ont of 
his reach, beyond the sound of his voice, per¬ 
haps already beyond the boundaries of this 
mighty love that was Burging through his 
Veins, almost staggering him with its intensity. 
Slowly he made-his way homeward, uncon¬ 
scious of anything save that be wanted Made¬ 
line, and she was gone. His motber-tyas sitting 
in her little parlor quietly, patiently waiting 
his return. ' He walked np to the chair, and, 
after kissing the sweet face that wreathed -in 
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its snowy carls was turned lovingly towards 
him, said:— . i 

“Mother, Ihave learned something about 
myself to-night that I never knew ['before. I 
love Madeline Vevay. Love-herwith all the 
Strength of my manhood; and I fear that I have 
lost her. She has gone away.with the.Grahams, 
has been staying for some time at.Marston 
Manor. Poor, little girl I they wUl .make her 
marry Philip if they can, and I want: her for 
my wife.” As though the desire to have her 
increased as the fear of losing her. grew, stronger, 
he.condnued, bitterly. . “ Pool,-1 was tenthou- 
sand times a fool.not to see that all my care for 
her meant love for her; that all my anxiety for 
her happiness meant passionate worship of 
her. • My poor little innocent girl,- they, will 
make her marry Philip Marston. : They have 
taken her away from me; they were wiser than 
I was. They saw the danger of our. almost 
daily intimacy, and yet that I alone Bhould 
have been so blind, so insensible.” 

. “ I do not think that Madeline was quite as 
ignorant of your sentiments in regard to her 
as you were yourself,” at this point broke in 
Mrs. St. Clair, sympathizingly. “I am sure 
that she is very much attached to you, and 
though you may not realize.it now, you cer¬ 
tainly gave her every reason to suppose .that 
the feeling was reciprocal. ’While Bhe uncon¬ 
sciously betrayed her affection for you. t.o me 
in a hundred different ways. No matter, upon 
what topic we commenced conversation, you 
were invariably brought in by the child either 
as a party to be referred to, or as [giving the 
necessary weight, to an ultimate decision.: I 
soon found that round you she had circled all 
her hopes. The mischievous prankB .of your 
childhood, the little incidents of your boyhood, 
the sterner experiences of your college life,.and 
'your after progress towards success and fame 
gave her as much pleasure, in'the hearing, as 
they did me in the:recital. i She sympathized 
with you in all your petty trials, aud-defended 
warmly your every course of action even at the 
risk of her opinion’s conflicting with my own. 
I am glad that you have discovered the nature 
of your feeling for her even at this late. day. . I 
hope, that you may win her for your. o.wn. I 
love her dearly, and should rejoice to have snoh 
a wife for my son,: such a daughter for myself. 
You-had better write to her at: once, Henry, 
dear, as circumstances would make it obviously 
painful for you to go,on a mission of love while 
she is staying with the Mnrstons;”. 

[ Hence the letters which had. beep .surrepti¬ 
tiously conveyed ito Mrs. Graham’s .bureau 
drawer, and whence .they. were neyer. destined 
tolbe removed nntil over all the past and, over 
allithe future hung tbs saddest words that poet 
ever sung—“Itmighthaye been.” . . . . , 

■ Henry St.- Clair waited long and patiently 
(i. three, days) for. ap.answer, to; his letter. 


Then he followed the.flrst.one by another, and 
Btill another; but flie'like fate befell them all, 
and he trhs chagrined, 'disappointed beyond 
expression. ’In this time’Of trouble his mother 
was; his,unfailing comforter .ir 
“Depend npon : it, Henry,!’ she would Bay, 
.“ something has happened' jto. prevent - her re¬ 
ceiving yonri letters.. l am sure she loves yon. 
Ah 1 wliocould help loving,my noble boy?” - 
He would always be a< boy to: her.: This 
splendid:man of thirty-five,, who :bad for his 
heritage tenth and honor, refinement and; sen¬ 
sibility,- intellect and: geniusofa high order— 
possessions mightier thanmoney or lands, for 
no earthly power, could wrest -them from,-him, 
-and, with which he could'in time command .all 
things. The, damp hair was brushed lovingly 
from his hot temples, and bis mother’s cool, 
soft hand lightly pressed the aching brow, and 
soothed and quieted his .wild impatience. ’Who 
knew so well.ns she the effort that it cost him 
to keep still and wait?.. 

. Ah, mothers, one. and all, if ye -would but 
heed it, there is a warning and a lesson here 
for you 1 If: you would .keep your children’s 
love intact, -if you would retain your influence 
supreme, beware how-you add sorrow to their 
sorrow. A little well-timed sympathy In such 
an hour as this may rivet the.love of a son, or 
the want of it cast hint adrift into the world, a 
desperate man. 

. “If I could only seo her, mother, for one 
little. hour,;all might be well. I am sorely 
tempted to follow her to the manor., Indeed, 
I have almost decided to do so. I cannot bear 
this dreadful uncertainty;; anything will bo 
better than suspense. ; If, I do not hear before 
Friday, I shall be off, Mrs. Marston will cer- 
tainlybe glad .to see me, and noone need know 
;the- real motive of my visit. I will ask her if 
she has received my letters; and, if she answers 
negatively, I will tell her that I love her better 
than my- life, that,I , want, her for my wife. 
And then, mother, if I read.-my answer in her 
eyes—the sweetest eyes were ever seen—I will 
-tell her of the buried love,of my youth, for I 
haye no doubt she has already been furnished 
with the particulars from her aunt. If she 
loves-me at all, she will love me none the less 
for frankly telling her, my early history. But 
there ip a vast difference, .between the hot, pas¬ 
sionate love of the,boy, and the calm intensity 
of manhood, ,I-tell you. I never knew the 
strength, of passion that was in me until- to¬ 
night. O mother! if I lose this new,hope, the 
light: of my.life wjiU'gPiOut with it.” - 
. .“Do not talk so dcspondinglyi my son. ,1 
an):alraost 8ureithat ali will be weli; At least,- 
,1am , confident that she.loves you dearly, but 
yre.-sjtajl see,”. -. V ;• i. 

■: . : !, r i-n . : 
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chapter ix; : 

WHICH SEEMS yAT.filMQylAI* 

ALLIANCE,WITH TBBWBQMG p^BTY, 

Madeline wasalone in th« garden, whither 
sliu bad strolled late 1 in' theafteriioon,'WitUout 
pnrpose; ■ without ’ thought; and - without, hope. 
In afew' days 'more they Were ’Wleaxe 1 this 
plnce.fraught'With so'many sad memories,' and 
reffirn.to' Hamilton -Terface. Herlaunt bad in¬ 
timated! tot he* thatniorning, while'discussing 
her plans' for the future, thatshe (Was expected 
to listen' Ihvorably to certain prbposalBWhieh! 
might be made to herthat in case'sbe objected, < 
she (would incut thoseridus' displeasure of ’her j 
uncle and: herself piblefc If,'in( spite of'this,isbe 
obstinately refusSd'to '•accede to 'the request, 
they were > preparedto insist npon an instant 
fulfil mon toftheir wishes. What the proposals 
were, or from .whom they were t6 come, had 
not been mentioned, and'Madeline had not had 
courage enough to ask..Shel'feltas though she' 
wis ; Standing 'dnthObrink of some fearful 
precipice, frorh'WMeh’helght she would'pre¬ 
sently be hurled! and 'dS'shedtO. pieces on the 
rocks ’ below.'. "The Wilderness df.’sweets by 
which she was'surrOUiided’had'eeased to at-, 
tract’ her, the! evening'-chorals of the' many 
pluinaged birds 1 wokenOgladechdin ber heart. 
Life was aUUrdetijdnd the’ burden of it all a 
surpassing weariness. 

“I nm'tirtdj" she thought,’helplessly, to her¬ 
self, “sotired of living. Thiacdnstant straggle 
against my own feelings 1 ;' this dreadful,' yet ’al¬ 
most'imperceptible,(persecution, is Wearing me 
outi : ' Before long It wlll'not matter much what 
beCdmes of met 'm Oiair is false” (and at'this 
she shivered'afr-though'Smitten by a- sudden 
chill),“ false; tint roe, a man of the world,' who! 
thought if 'a'pleasant' pastime ’ to' - play With a : 
Woman's’heartland; When he had broken tbe. 
pretty’toyy to’ fling it heedlessly : away'. 1 And 
this is the creed iny nuclei indorses; Such men 
are ’ called'’hohofable, 1 are ’highly’esteemed : l>y' 
the (multitude.''' Men whom iny"ftUnf would 
yield to, 1 becanSe;tnsootb, they mnst'have their 
amusements,"and’thbse and kindred'petty pas-: 
times' must' beis'mlllngly passed'over' by- ihe 
ladiet of their -set,' by society atlar'ge.'Can' it 
he'that I am grieving for any mrlnsobaseas 
thiS?‘‘ Couldsnoba f onehavOwrested’ftbrn mb' 
allmy strength^ 1 Tf'this be tnie,T'deserv6;to 
’lie prostrate'in thd’'dust of ’humllltitWn 1 and 
shame. HO, lioitKe’ffian'T'lorA is the'devoted 
son, the' defender Of the oppressed 1 , 'the'advo¬ 
cate of tlie tieipICse,' , 'the one ihfcntihall l! the 
world—tCbder lindfrUe', nbbleand'goOd—whose ; 
integrity f' ! bOnOr, ili wuOse'''ndbTtl'’hedrt,''‘lo¥e! 
doj-altothelCSstWiShOf Its^tieerij’inakes’hldi' 
my master and my lord. TAtsmUti loved, 
but be is dead, and, I think, my heart is' 
broken; that is alk**—Then tbe night winds, 
made their moan over her, and the falling rose; 
leaves dropped themselves tenderly around her,' 


and the soft’green, grass bathed her feet with 
its tears, and the birds forgot to sing, awed to 
silence', by the grief they might.not soothe. 

< Meanwhile .her uncle! andi aunt—ho of the 
canning smile, that, rarely'developed into an 
audible laugh; she of the noiseless tread and 
cat-like eye, everwatohfnl, ever ready to spring 
—congratulatedthemselves upon the rapid pro¬ 
gress of*tilings in the right direction, exulted in 
the visible success of -their stratagem, were even 
then listeningito-a declaration of Philip Mars- 
ton’S 'sentiments'in ’regard to Madeline, and 
Signifying their, approval. of him and Mb pro¬ 
posals by, a 1 series 'of hand-shakings and affec¬ 
tionate admonitions,! which fairly confounded 
the astute Impertinence of Philip. 

Have yonspoken of this little matter to ray 
niece,'.mydear,Philip?” asked Mrs. Graham, 
in a magnificently patronizing tone. 

- “No, madam,” replied the young man, “un¬ 
less my actions have proclaimed the fact.” 

“Yon have done wisely.. Young girls are 
naturally timid, and you might have frightened 
her by.being too precipitate. I would advise 
you to advance very cautiously, if you would 
eventually snare tho bird. But n word to the 
wise is sufficient,-so’I have done.” She waved 
her hand to him quite gayly; and then, with 
an admonitory look at her'husband, which 
spoke volumes,-withdrew, looking back, how¬ 
ever,-’through the half-closed door to observe: 
'* Mr. Graham would like to have a little talk 
-with, you about making a nest for our birdliiig, 
after'you’ve caught her, I know, so I ’ll leave 
you alone together. ”■ 

! Hero was a flue'chance for Mr. Graham’s 
legbl astuteness to display itself, and he pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith: “Ah, yes—aheml” (and he 
coughed' slightly). “Sit down, my son, sit 
(down. We will talk this little matter over it 
oilr - leisure, Mrs. Graham , has said wisely.” 
'Another - fit Of' coughing, rather longer and 
-more vehement than the first: . • 

Poor Pliil waS in for it, and he already com¬ 
menced feeling decidedly bored. “What the 
dence does'this portend?” he thought. “ They 
know-1-’haven’t got a cent, but I’ll be even 
-with tlie old cuss yet,” and he braced himself 
anew for the encounter. “ Certainly, Mr. Gra- 
dram, you are peirfectly correct,, sir.” . 

" j Mr. Graham alBO seemed to feel considerably 
like being in for it ;’for, save, by the oneiwarh- 
ing glance aforesaid, Mrs: Graham had not:pre- 
vionsly tutored’her pupil, and be hardly knew 
what to say, lest, ln avoidlng Scylla, he should 
fall'ihto Oharybdis. ’ So his’cough greWiln- 
’creaSlbgly drotihlesome. ' Hb always hadao 
'autumn cold . * 1 At length', the damp air affected 
his' rfespi fatory organ S' to such an-efxtent"that 
he wascbllged’ to postporid their very interest¬ 
ing conversation ’ ifor' the' present,' 'and adjourn 
to! the parlor.’ ’“T Mf be entirely at >yonr dispo¬ 
sition in the’ morning; my dear boy. Any time 
to-morrow, in fact, will dodo talk overall there 
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tittle matters.' My bronchitis - is very trouble-' 
somfe. You must be impatient to see a certain 
young lady by this time, anyhow,’’and bo,' with 
a Very knowing-'smile andwink, this imposing 
chief of the judiciary somewhat hurriedly with¬ 
drew. ‘ ‘ 

“ Well done, thou knave,exolaimed Mr. 
Philip. “Of'a' truth-thou:'hast relieved me 
vastly. I will' be even with thee by this time 
to-morrow." Now for the girl.' May the fates- 
assist me 1 Call all thy hardihood to thine aid. 
Thou hast no fool to deal with this time, Philip 
Marston, and sadly thy coffers need replenish¬ 
ing." Thus apostrophizing to himself, be 
strolled slowly towards the shrubbery. 

“Ugh I it’s cold out here,” he said, shiver¬ 
ing and buttoning up his-coat,- x “and damp," 
he added, as the dew on tho grass wet his feet. 
“ I wonder what possesses the girl to-stay out 
as late as this? She will kill herself if she’s 
not more careful, and save me the trouble of 
doing it by making her Mrs. Marston of Mars¬ 
ton Manor, owned by my creditors, every foot 
of it.” Then he'laughed—a short, dry, defiant 
sort of laugh-^aa though he dared the world to 
do its worst/ahcl walhed'on. 

Presently the Butter of a skirt in the distance 
" caught his eye, apd he knew he was approach¬ 
ing the girl on whose future misery he was thus 
cruelly speculating, and whom he had deliber¬ 
ately determined to marry, if possible ; not be¬ 
cause he loved her, not because he wanted her, 
not because he cared a sixpence whether she 
was happy or miserable ; but solely and only 
for her money, her uncle’s money, that he 
coveted sorely, that he meant to have if he 
could. “Ah 1 Miss Madeline, are you playing 
at hide and seek with consumption and death, 
or chills and fever, to speak practically and to 
the purpose, that you venture to stay out in 
this damp air?” 

“ I did not feel it until this moment, bnt I 
will go in at once,” and she moved rapidly 
away from him towards the house, not more 
rapidly, however, than Marston followed her, 
cursing his luck. 

For, of course, he couldn’t offer to detain her 
then, while she was acting on his own sugges¬ 
tion. Once in the houBe-his chance for an ex- 


been these two hours? - I have been looking 
for you in all directions, i -Wereyou alone ?” 

“I have been out in the woods. On my re¬ 
turn Mr. Marston met me, and we walked 
home together.” Looking up as she Bpoke, 
she caught a glance df triumph sparkling in 
-her aunt’s eyes that almost made her heart 
stop beating. 

- “If Philip was with you, I have nothing 
-further tosay; except that I hope you have not 
taken cold. Hurry off your wet shoes. Put on 
your blue dress, let Marie braid your hair, and 
come down in the parlor as soon as you can. I 
want you to look particularly well to-night, my 
dear,” and she kissed her—a Judas kiss that 
was about to betray her into the arms of a 
libertine, and consign her to a life of endless 
misery. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


planation with her for that night was over. 
But he bore his disappointment very well, and 
counterfeiting extreme solicitude, 1 Urged her to 
change her damp clothing immediately on ar¬ 
riving at the house, and concluded his remarks 
by begging'her with well-feigned impetuosity 
to'promise-him to rideout with him the next 
morning - before breakfast—an invitation to 
which, as she’could think r of no ' plausible 
exduse' for declining, she 1 compelled herself to 
1 give n reluctant cbnsent. - ' 

1 Up stairs she rani eager' to hide herself for a 
little’id her own room, but MrSFGraham was 
already on : the ground; '* 1 ■ 

“ Why,'my dear, where on earth have you 
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WHY SHE MARRIED. 

BV LOUIS TASSO. 

'Concluded from last month.) 

CHAPTER X. 

INTRODUCING A NEW CHARACTER. 

Marie braided her hair; Marie dressed her 
carefully in her most becoming raiment; and 
Marie, the wisest and most sagacious of ladies’ 
inaids, ventured to observe that Miss Maddy 
ouly needed a little more color to be si charmante. 

As she walked wearily into the parlor, her 
aunt looked up, criticized her closely, and then 
complimented her on her improved appearance. 

“Where is uncle?” languidly asked Made¬ 
line. 

“ He went to the city this morning to see some 
gentlemen on business, and to make arrange¬ 
ments for a brief visit there previous to our 
return home. In truth, we havo already tres¬ 
passed on our good friend’s hospitality unwar¬ 
rantably.” 

The lady in question entered the room jnst 
in time to overhear this remark, and, of course, 
eagerly protested against their thinking of leav¬ 
ing for some time to come. “Why,” she in¬ 
genuously added, “this is the happiest summer 
I have passed for a number of years. Philip 
has been so constantly at home with ns that I 
am almost afraid to let you all go, lest he, too, 
should follow, finding the old house a very 
gloomy place with no one left in it but his mo¬ 
ther. Young girls bring so much sunshine with 
them, dear, and leave such a dreary, dreary 
blank,” and the old lady sighed as she thought 
of the daughter who had gone to her home in 
the skies so many years before, and a tear 
dropped on the thin hands that were patiently 
folded on her lap. 

Madeline liked old Mrs. Marston, and she 
pitied her in her loneliness—pitied her because 
of the love that she wasted on her graceless 
son, pitied her because of the childless old age 
that awaited her. And, in his mother sitting 
there in the shadowy firelight, patient, and 
sad, and uncomplaining, Philip Marston had a 
warmer advocate than uncle, or aunt, or even 
he could be. Madeline drew nearer to the old 
lady, and laid her little white hand on her lap, 
with a gentle, caressing motion peculiarly her 
own, and whispered: “Dear Mrs. Marston, I 
shall be very sorry to leave you.” 

Then they relapsed into silence, which was 
broken shortly afterwards, however, by the 
sound of voices on the piazza, and a moment 
later by Mr. Graham’s exclaiming: “What! 
all in the dark? Amelia, my love, are you 
here?” 

And she arose to receive the customary wifely 
salutation, but, instead, was presented to a tall 
stranger very much in this wise :— 

“Darling wife, here is an old friend of your 
brother’s, fresh from the West Indies. I found 
him looking for us in New York, this morning, 


and took the liberty of bringing him out here 
with me, knowing how anxious our little niece 
would be to see him.” 

At these words Madeline sprang- to her feet, 
and, with a glad cry of welcome, exclaimed: 

“ Wliy, Mr. Mott, can it be you?” and for a 
moment she fairly clung to his hands. "When 
did you arrive?” she eagerly asked. 

“Scarcely twenty-four hours' ago,” he an¬ 
swered, with a peculiarly bright smile, “and I 
was so heavily freighted with messages to yon 
from over the water that it became imperati vely 
necessary to hunt you up at once in order to 
relieve myself of the burden.” 

“Hand it over,” she playfully retorted. “I 
long to have my hands filled with freight bo 
precious.” 

In the excitement of the moment etiquette 
waB forgotten. Mrs. Marston now rose, and, 
without waiting for the ceremony of an intro¬ 
duction, cordially greeted the stranger, and 
said that she should order a room prepared for 
him, and should expect him to remain her guest 
for t he present. An invitation which he thank¬ 
fully accepted. 

Mrs. Graham looked on meanwhile in lofty 
astonishment, intimating by her silence and 
rigidity that she would like to see the gentle¬ 
man’s credentials before she took him into 
favor. 

Madeline, rightly interpreting her silence, 
exclaimed: “O Aunt Amelia, this is an old 
friend of father’s, and you must please let me 
have a good long talk with him. I have been 
away from them all so long.” 

“So long!” and a loud, rather boisterous, 
laugh rang through that stately parlor. “ Long 
enough, in good faith, for those you left behind 
you j but, from what Mr. Graham has been 
telling me about your doings generally, I should 
say that time had fairly flown.” 

Madeline glanced quickly up at her uncle, 
wondering angrily how much of truth liis love 
of talking had permitted him to serve up for 
her old friend’s reflection. 

Philip here made his appearance, lights were 
brought in, and the first thing that Sir. Mott 
said, with the familiarity of an old friend, 
was: “Why, Madeline Vevay, how you have 
changed! Have you been sick,child? Where 
are- your rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes? 
Have you lost them both in this abominable 
climate?” 

Here Mrs. Graham haughtily interposed: 
“My niece has not been looking quite as well 
as usual in consequence of a trifling indisposi¬ 
tion, Mr.—ahem I what did you say the name 
was?” 

“Mott,” he answered, instantly, “William 
Henry Mott, at your service, ma’am, civV 
engineer particularly, gentleman at large IP" 
neraliy, still at your service, ma'am,” an* he 
made her a sweeping bow. 

Mr. Mott had. the best of it this time, and. 
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Mrs. Graham would have ground the edge off 
her teeth with vexation if they hadn't been 
false. 

Taking advantage of the somewhat ominous 
pause that intervened, Mott turned to Madeline, 
and said: “I see that you are aching to talk to 
me about home and all the good folks there; 
so, with your aunt’s most gracious permission, 
I will escort you to the sofa on the other side 
of the parlor, where we will neither bore your 
friends, nor be interrupted ourselves.” At the 
same time offering her his arm, he bore her un¬ 
resistingly oif in the very face of the enemy. 

Phil Marston cursed his impudence, while he 
thoroughly enjoyed the discomfiture" of the 
madam, who, after looking daggers at her poor 
husband, placed herself where she conld see, if 
she might not hear, all that was going on. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WHEREIN 1 “MV DEAR” SUFFERS FOB HIS 
TEMEBITV. 

Mr. Mott was a West Indian, with no par¬ 
ticular antecedents, who had recently pur¬ 
chased a large tract of land in that section of 
Pennsylvania which has since become so cele¬ 
brated for its oil wells, and was now on his 
way thither to take possession. Through the 
courtesy of Madeline’s father, he had several 
times been their guest when he made flying 
visits to St. Kitts, and had tried hard to per¬ 
suade her to marry him. But his unsettled 
habits, his want of positive refinement, the 
fear that ho was altogether too fond of things 
spirituous, ns well as the fact that she did not 
really love him, had decided her in declining 
the honor he was so anxious to confer upon 
her. 

He was a tall, fine- looking fellow, with black 
eyes and hair, hut his face lacked power, and 
a quick reader of physiognomy would have 
rightly declared that his character wanted that 
moral strength which he possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree physically. He was easily led, 
warm-hearted, and generous; therefore con¬ 
tinually in difficulties, frequently almost pen¬ 
niless, and always the victim of circumstances. 

Mrs. Graham was in a most unladylike rage, 
therefore she became exquisitely polite. She 
had taken a horrible dislike to “that impudent 
puppy.” A seeret which she confided to her 
amiable spouse as soon as she found a suitable 
opportunity. She saw with her prophetic eyes 
lhat Mr. Mott would interfere with her plans; 
that if he remained there as Madeline’s friend, 
Madeline would have to entertain him. She 
likewise saw that Madeline was pleased there¬ 
at, was thoroughly enjoying her confidential 
chat. If site had been a man, she would have 
regretted her luck; being a woman, she only 
blamed lierhusbandforhisill-timed hospitality, 
for his want of tact in bringing the fellow there 


at all, for his lack of sense in giving Madeline 
a chance to get her head filled with nonsense 
about her home. Once or twice she even con¬ 
descended to call him a fool, and once or twice 
“my dear” ventured to remonstrate, even to 
suggest that no harm would come of it, and 
that, if it did, he couldn’t help it. A statement 
which perfected the lady’s discomfort. 

“Not help it, my love? A pretty excnse 
that for a proceeding which may be the over¬ 
turning of all my plans.” 

“On the contrary, dearest,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, “ it will only give you another oppor¬ 
tunity to display your generalship. I am 
greatly mistaken in you if you cannot get the 
better of this fellow, who seems to he only a 
clever, good-natured sort of an overgrown 
school-boy.” 

“ That’s the way you put it, is it?” she said, 
as she opened and shut her watch with .a vicious 
snap. “Well, I’ll put an end to their happi¬ 
ness for the present, at all events. Mrs. Mars¬ 
ton, my dear friend, you look weary. It is 
after ten, aud, I think, we old people had bet¬ 
ter he thinking of our prayers and our night¬ 
caps, and the young people, too, for that matter, 
for, if I mistake not, Madeline has promised to 
ride with Philip before the dew is off the grass 
to-morrow morning.” 

On hearing her name mentioned, Madeline 
looked up, and replied, with a shiver of appre¬ 
hension, that she had promised. 

The conversation now became general, and 
shortly afterwards the party separated for the 
night; the ladies going to their rooms, aud the 
gentlemen out on the porch for a smoke. 


CHAPTER XII. 

WHICH ABRUPTLY TERMINATES AUNT 
AMELIA’S USEFULNESS. 

The servant knocked at Miss Vevay’s door 
at six o’clock the next morning, and she awoke 
to find the sky witbont a cloud. The snn 
streaming defiantly in at her window, mocking 
her misery, she thought. Her long talk with Mr. 
Mott the evening before had cast a glamor over 
her for a little while, but it had fled with the 
night. The blank, desolate future lay before 
her; thodreadful present stared her in the face. 
What could she do? How could she help it? 
She knew what was coming; she felt instinct¬ 
ively that a great crisis in her fate was near at 
hand, almost npon her. Yet she could not 
cheek the tide that was hnrrying her on to cer¬ 
tain misery, no matter in what light she re¬ 
garded the sitnation. 

“ If I accept Mr. Marston, I shall perjure my¬ 
self ; if I refuse him, my aunt will never forgive 
me.” 

“ Alas I we cannot choose our lives, 

We can but bear the burthen plven.” 

There are hours, nay, moments, when, in spite 
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of time or circumstance) the truth will find its 
way untrammelled to the surface; when the 
heart of the woman will make itself heard in 
defiance of custom or prejudice, and this was 
one of them. 

' • 

Madeline dressed herself slowly, drew on 
her gloves reluctantly, gathered up her skirt 
mechanically; slowly descended the stairs, 
and very quietly allowed herBelf to be deposited 
on the back of the horse that was impatiently 
champing his bit, eager to be gone. But not by 
half so impatient as his master, who had been 
angrily pacing the ground for more than half 
an hour, cursing his luck, and wondering why 
Madeline didn’t come. Muttering to himself 
that he would teach the little jade better than 
to keep him waiting, before she had been long 
under his authority. “ I ’ll make her ladyship 
pay for it,” he added, indignantly. 

But she has come, and the demon is crowded 
ont by the blandest smile, and exorcised by 
means of the most tender and assiduous inqui¬ 
ries respecting her health and dreams. He is 
solicitous for her safety to such a degree that 
the girths must be tightened a little, the reins 
examined carefully, and everything pronounced 
right by himself before he can allow her to 
mount. At length he is satisfied-; they start, 
they are off. But his voice is hollow, it does 
not ring true, and she detects, with senses 
made keen by apprehension, the presence of 
the baser metal beneath its thin disguise of 
silver. 

She talked to him continuously, talked to 
him with a feverish attempt at gayety, that 
was pitiful—with an inward sense of the ne¬ 
cessity to stave off some hidden horror that 
seemed slowly enveloping her in thick clouds 
of terror. 

Philip, meanwhile, was unusually silent. Ho 
was making up his mind as to what would bo the 
most judicious way of asking her to marry him. 
At lengthbe decided. Then, striking her horse 
lightly with his whip, they started on a brisk 
gallop, which they kept up until her cheeks 
looked like roses and her eyes Bparkled with 
excitement, then he told his story. Not the 
old, old story of long ago, that is ever new and 
sweet to the willing ear of the maiden, but a 
specious lie—well gotten up, to be sure, ingeni¬ 
ously concealed beneath a fair background of 
truisms, but a lie for all that—that revealed 
itself to her in all its naked deformity. 

She was not to be deceived; she recoiled from 
the indignity that be offered her, and, with a 
burst of passion that fairly startled him, re¬ 
plied :— 

“Mr. Mars ton, how dare you? By what 
right do you presume to insult me thus ? Ask 
me to marry you—tell me you lovo me—will 
be my most devoted slave—have loved me all 
these summer months—have tried—'vainly, you 
fear, to make me love you in return I Ah, ha I 
ha 1 ha 1 and so you thought to blind me with 


all this glare and blaze of pretended passion ? 
You have spread your net carefully, but the 
bird is not yet within its toils. You love me, 
do you? Allow me to change one small word 
in that expression of yours, and then it will be 
complete, put money for me and you will have 
it right. Have been trying to win me all the 
summer through; permit me, in this connec¬ 
tion, to suggest that my uncle is rich, of worldly 
honor has made his god, so tbnt the man of Ail 
choice will be abundantly rewarded for taking 
tbe niece he loves so tenderly off' bis bands. 
Ay, whom both uncle and aunt guard so 
carefully, cherish so fondly that they wonld 
thrust her into the arms of such a one as you? 
I decline the honor they and you propose con¬ 
ferring upon me.” Then, exclaiming, “God 
help me, for there are none to help me here I” 
she struck her horse with her whip and was off 
and away like the wind. Leaving him motion¬ 
less, conscience-stricken, ready to curse her, 
gazing stupidly at the place she had so sud¬ 
denly vacated, and thinking, in spite of him¬ 
self, how gloriously beautiful she looked as she 
sat on her horse like a queen, denouncing in 
no measured terms his treacherous scheme for 
personal aggrandizement. In an instant a 
sense of his own contemptible littleness pene¬ 
trated to his very heart; but sorrow for sin 
was not one of Philip’s prevailing emotions, 
and we shnll soon see how fast he recovered 
himBelf. 

As Madeline fled away from him home, she 
moaned to herself, “Oh, for the peace and 
quiet of the grave 1 I have no homo to go to 
now; no friend—not one. O St. Clair, St. 
Clair, my love, my lovo 1 What have I done 
that God should punish me like this? Come 
to me—save me—love me or I die!” and so her 
passion spent itself, and her sobs rang out in 
the still morning air. She had left the main 
road for the purpose of eluding Marston’s pro¬ 
bable pursuit, and had ridden rapidly into a 
small woods in tbe immediate vicinity of the 
manor, then she slipped from her horse, leav¬ 
ing him to find his way home as best he might, 
and sank helplessly to the ground, her strength 
gone, her courage oozing away from her—her 
future a dread monster that she dared not face. 
Thus Mr. Mott'found her an hour afterwards, 
as he was strolling about, waiting to hear tbe 
breakfast bell. 

“ Madeline, my poor child, what is it?” Anti 
this great, good-natured, tender-hearted baby 
of a man stooped down and lifted her from the 
ground as though she were in very truth a 
child. His sympathy penetrated to her heart, 
and she clung to him as though she had found 
a protector at last. 

“O Mr. Mott, dear Mr. Mott,” she gasped, 
“ I am so miserable my heart is almost broken,” 
and as she turned her poor tear-stained face np 
towards him he put hlB arms reverently around 
her, and, drawing her to his bosom, said:— 
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“ Do not cry any more ; give yourself to me 
and I will take care of you. I waut you. The 
old, old love heat so fiercely in my heart that it 
brought me from my home beyond the sea to 
seek you, and you will not say me nay, my 
love ?” 

She let him wipe off the tears and smooth 
her hair—let him hold her in his arms, lying 
there passively, conscious only that she had 
found a refuge from her present misery; feel¬ 
ing that this man really loved her, loved her 
for herself—was willing and strong to protect 
her from further insult—and she clung to him 
in her agony as a drowning man would clutch 
at a straw. She told him everything that had 
transpired since she had been in America, omit¬ 
ting only the little part that held her heart. 
As he listened to the indignities to which she 
had been subjected by her relatives, and com¬ 
pared the facts with the happy home which 
her father had described to him as being hers, 
he made a vow that Bbe should never more 
break bread with people who had treated her 
thus. And that vow he kept. 

It was a comparatively easy task to persuade 
Madeline, in her present excited state of mind, 
that a return to the manor would now be im¬ 
possible ; that if she did go back, the Grahams 
might compel her to yield to their wishes and 
marry Philip, whom she recoiled from with 
horror; that, in fact, the only way to escapo 
the storm of abuse and vituperation that would 
certainly be visited upon her when they dis¬ 
covered that she had thwarted them, was to 
stay with him, let him protect her, even though 
she had to marry him in order to give hint the 
necessary right to shield her from their fury. 

Being powerless to think for herself, and see¬ 
ing no other way of escape open to her, she yield¬ 
ed to his entreaties, and allowed him to lead her 
by unfrequented paths to the nearest village 
inn. A lady and gentleman making their ap¬ 
pearance on foot at such an early hour for gen¬ 
tlefolks—one in a handsome riding habit, and 
both exhibiting signs of great excitement, cre¬ 
ated no small stir among the gaping countrymen 
who happened to be loafing in the bar-room. 
The tavern-keeper’s wife, a buxom, blowsy- 
looking woman of some fifty years or more, 
came bustling forward with unusual activity, 
and asked if she could be of any assistance to 
the young lady, who she surmised had been 
thrown from her horse. A mistake which Mr. 
Mott rather congratulated himself upon, and 
did not think it expedient to rectify. He or¬ 
dered a room to be prepared for her imme¬ 
diately, whither he carried her rather than led 
her, and laid her carefully on the bed, request¬ 
ing good Mrs. Timmins, who followed imme¬ 
diately in the rear, to send up a strong cup of 
coffee as soon as possible, and to send for a 
minister. 

“Be the powers above, it’s not dying she is, 
entirely?” 


“No, no, my good woman, nothing of the 
sort; but I desire a minister all the same.” 

“ And by the Lord’s blessing, ye shall have 
one, and right speedily, too, for ye ’re as fair 
spoken a gintlemai^as ever I see.” 

And she courtseyed and bowed herself out of 
the room, stopping on her way to the kitchen 
to confide in Mike, her great, good-natured, 
easy-going husband, that she was “ sliure some¬ 
thing terrible was going to happen, for she had 
been kaping a public house these five-and- 
twinty year, and niver before had she seen the 
likes o’ this. And they be aftlier a wantin’ a 
riverend giutleman siut up to thim immadi- 
ately, Mike, darlint; av course they’ve some¬ 
thing entirely wrong on their minds." 

Mike’s hearty laugh rang through the smoky 
bar-room, and made the glasses jingle on tlio 
counter, as, giving his buxom wife a hearty 
slap, he whispered in her ear: “ By the powers, 
Betsy Timmins, it’s a runaway couple, ami 
it's getfin' married they 're afther, sbure as my 
name is Mike Timmins, you fule. She’s a wee 
bit flustrated with getting off from her hard¬ 
hearted relatives, the more’s the pity. But it 
will be all right before night, if I know myself, 
and she ’ll be brave, and fresh, and blythe 
enough on the morrow. I ’ll be off afther his 
riverence this minute myself, and we’ll drink 
to the health av the bride in due coorse av 
time, ye’ll see, for right liberal the gintleman 
will be, I misdoubt not. Go long wid ye and 
see if they’d like the best parlor resarved for 
their own convanience. And by the way, 
Betsy, my darlint, be afther cheering up the 
young thing a bit, it's no such a serious busi¬ 
ness when a person gets used to it, as you well 
know yourself.” 

“While Mike was gone in search of a clergy¬ 
man, worthy Mrs. Timmins just stepped into 
her own back room to tidy herself up a little, 
and make herself “a wee bit clone and dacent 
like,” as she expressed it, “for there was no 
knowing but the crater would like a good mo¬ 
therly body a-near her at such a time as the 
present.” 

While these minor details'were being benevo¬ 
lently arranged in the mind of Mrs. Timmins, 
the clergyman arrived in the guise of a little 
dried-up man, whose shabby boots and napless 
hat betokened a great scarcity of lucrative busi¬ 
ness engagements. Mr. Mott went down stairs 
to meet him, and, after explaining to the worthy 
the nature of the business he wished him to 
transact for him, ushered him into the parlor 
aforesaid,, and presented him to Madeline. 
Having been already told that the young lady 
was very much agitated and embarrassed by 
the unexpected events of the morning, he 
merely bowed to her, and, calling in Mike 
Timmins and his wife for witnesses, proceeded 
at once to make the twain one flesh. 

Madeline, sustained by the terror of her aunt 
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and nnele which beset her, bore herself well until 
the clergyman repeated the words, “ ‘ What 
God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder” then Henry St. Clair appeared to 
stand palpably before her, and she realized 
what she had done, realized tbat by her own 
act she had separated herself from him forever. 
Then God was merciful, and she sank fainting 
at the feet of the terrified clergyman and her 
new-made husband. 

“ Poor child 1" Mr. Mott said, with eyes full 
of tears, “all this worry and trouble have over¬ 
come her; she was not strong enough to bear 
it.” He carried ber to their room, laid her on 
the bed, and bathed her face, and kissed ber 
back to life, for the poor fellow had loved her 
as well ns he knew how for many a year. Her 
fresh young beauty, aud her playful winning 
ways, had somehow wound themselves around 
his heart with a persistency that withstood the 
tests of absence and continued indifference; for, 
from the beginning of their iutimacy, she had 
never professed aught but the frankest friend¬ 
ship for him. How, she was his, bis very own, 
this treasure that he had coveted so sorely, and 
gratitude to him for having preserved her from 
a worse fate would change that friendship into 
love. So reasoned this man, so little was he 
skilled in reading one true woman’s heart. 

If pardon be ever found for any woman who 
turns aside from her Heaven-appointed hus¬ 
band after she realizes that she has fonnd him, 
and yields herself to the keeping of another, 
that pardon is waiting to descend with peace 
and healing on the heavily-stricken Madeline. 
Who shall say that it would have been better 
if she had passed from .that death-like swoon 
into the life eternal?- Who will not say that 
the one awakening could scarcely be .more ter¬ 
rible than the other? In either case the un¬ 
known future stretched before her; on the one 
hand a merciful God to face, who ever waiteth 
to be gracious; on the other a man to live with 
full of faults, and shortcomings, whom she had 
promised to “love, honor, and obey,” while 
scarcely conscious of Surrounding objects, and 
wholly unconscious of her state of feeling at 
the time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

AIRS. GRAHAM DISCOVERS THAT HER GAME 
IS LOST, AND LOSES HER TEMPER IN CON¬ 
SEQUENCE THEREOF. 

At enmity with himself and all the world, 
Philip Marston rode slowly into the manor 
gates and up the long avenue, expecting at 
every turn to see Madeline in advance of him. 
For he had flattered himself into the belief 
that, however discomposed she might have 
been when she left him, he had given her 
anger plenty of time to cool, and she would, at 
least, remember enough of decorum to wait for 


him near the house, so that they might return 
as they had started, together, thus avoiding the 
gossip that would be sure to accrue from their 
arriving separately. But our host of the manor 
had reckoned a little too hastily this time, and 
Miss Vevay was nowhere visible. Neither had 
she returned, the servants answered in reply to 
his question as to Miss Madeline’s probable 
whereabouts. For an inBtant his self-posses¬ 
sion deserted him, but only for a moment; then 
he laughed lightly, and said, aloud : “I have 
beaten her home,” inwardly wondering what 
on earth had become of her. 

While he stood there, uncertain as to what 
had better be done—whether it would be wiser 
to seek her, or wiser to leave her to herself— 
back came the riderless horse. Now a great 
horror seized him. He feared he knew not 
what. Remorse swept over him, and he would 
have given worlds in that instant of time if his 
morning’s work had been left undone. “ What 
if I have driven her to desperation, and, hunted 
to the death, she has killed herself!” He felt 
as though the mark of Cain was already on his 
brow. Like a flash of lightning gleaming over 
head came back the first night he had seen 
her, and the promise he made to St. Clair to 
spare ber. Swift as the blow of the avenging 
angel seemed the denunciation thundered from 
the skies, and above and over all shone the 
sorrowful pleading eyes of the dead sister, for 
whose dear sake he had so promised. 

He suffered, suffered terribly, while he stood 
there, uncertain what to do, but his penitence 
and remorse lasted only for a moment. Then 
he bethought himself, and, with an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders, thought: “The little 
imp has done this to pay me back, to frighten 
me into better behavior, doubtless. She has 
bidden herself in the woods, thinking I will fly 
to seek her. She may wait my time, the jade.” 
Without more ado he ordered the frightened 
groom to take the horse to the stable, and not 
to dare to mention to any one that it bad re¬ 
turned riderless. Then he sauntered slowly 
into the breakfast-room, and, to the somewhat 
anxious inquiries that were severally pro¬ 
pounded as to Madeline's whereabouts, replied 
that she wqs coming presently. : 

This caused the heart of the exultant Aunt 
Amelia to beat high with hope and triumph; 
for, in his expressive glance so ably counter¬ 
feited, she read the glad fulfilment of her am¬ 
bitious plans. In consequence thereof she 
became marvellously bland and placid, was 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
and “my dear” was the recipient of so many 
expressive little taps and winks that he also 
commenced to perceive that the time to dance 
had nearly come. Therefore he effervesced, 
not to say overflowed, in a stream of touching 
little nothings, mostly expressive of his keen 
appreciation of the good things on the table, 
thickly interlarded with pious ejaculations of 
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thanks to the kind Providence who had so 
abundantly blessed his friends and himselfi 
Then his love for his wife was touchingly man¬ 
ifested in the way he pressed “Amelia, my 
love,’’ to have some more butter. “Just a 
little, dearest,” and he deposited a small do¬ 
nation on the side of her plate. They were 
so completely eugaged in thus significantly 
congratulating and sympathizing with each 
other that they quite overlooked Mr. Mott’B 
absence from the repast, until reminded of it 
by Mrs. Marston, who inquired of one of the 
servants whether he had left, his room. 

“Oh, yes, ma’rm 1” he replied. “I saw de 
gemman in de garden wid de roses in him un¬ 
common early dis mornin’.” 

“Where can he be?” said Philip. “I did 
not meet him.” 

“And where can Madeline be?” said Mrs. 
Graham. “ She has certainly had time enough j 
to change her dress.” 

“I doubt whether she has come in yet,” re¬ 
torted Philip. “I left her in the woods, but 
she is safe enough. I will go out there pre¬ 
sently after her,” he added, with a reassuring 
smile, that allayed all uneasiness for another 
half-hour. 

Then the breakfast things being about to be 
removed, gentle Mrs. Marston ventured to re¬ 
monstrate : “ Philip, that poor child must be 
hungry after her long ride this morning, do go 
and hunt her up.” 

As he rose to do bis mother’s bidding, an 
aggravated anxiety beginning to prey on his 
own mind in spite of himself, the hall door was 
poshed hastily open, and Mr. Mott stood in 
their midst. 

“Why, Mott, my friend, where have you 
been hiding yourself?” began Mr. Graham. 
But there was something in the man’s attitude 
and expression that bade him pause, and he 
held Jiis last word suspended between his teeth, 
as the gentleman in question broke the silence 
with 

“ Sir, I have not been hiding, but finding that 
which has caused my blood to chill in my 
veins—that which, hut for your gray hairs, 
would bid me call you scoundrel and villain to 
your teeth, which would stir the blood of every 
honest man against yon, and cry you knave to 
all the world you worship 1 Sir,” lie continued, 
and his voice shook with the passion that was 
in him, “I have come to annonnee to you—and 
you—and yon” (and he bowed low to Mrs. 
Graham and Philip) "that Madeline Vevay, 
my wife, has withdrawn herself from your 
protection, and is waiting at the neighboring 
inn for her clothing.” 

“What!” said Mrs. Graham, with a shriek 
of baffled rage. “ How dare you use such lan¬ 
guage to my husband?” Then she recovered 
herself; and, with a wave of the hand that 
was regal, turned to Mrs. Marston, and said: 
“Your hospitality has been misplaced.” 


“Philip, you had better request this person 
to withdraw.” 

“My love, I will call Madeline down stairs 
to rofute this calumny.” 

‘‘Spare yourself Jthe trouble, madam. My 
wife is in ray charge at present.” 

Still she failed to comprehend him ; she would 
not understand. Though her cheek blanched 
with a nameless terror, she scornfully emitted 
from her thin lips: “Your wife equally with 
yourself is beneath my notice.” 

“I have no time to stand here dallying with 
women. Mr. Graham, I have come into your 
hateful presence for theJjtrpose of distinctly 
avowing to you that thiflBorning I found the 
motherless girl, whom you and your well- 
matched wife decoyed away from her poor old 
father with specious promises of kindness and 
parental fondness, in a pitiable state of sorrow 
and anguish, caused by a proposition ot mar¬ 
riage from this young man, in which be was 
aided and abetted by you, and which she was 
peremptorily ordered to accept by her tender, 
motherly aunt, who saw no contamination in 
this approximation of purity with villainy, who 
thought the worn-out debauchee quite an eligi¬ 
ble parti for her brother’s daughter. For the 
sake of his aged mother I spare him. But to you, 
I say, sir, that I hope the time will come when 
every tear you have forced from her poor eyes 
will fall like drops of lead upon your despicable 
heart, and sear and wither it in your miserable 
body. I took her, sir, in my arms, under my 
protection. I besought her to trust herself to 
me, and she is my wife in the eyes of God and 
man this instant. Beware bow you breathe 
one word against her in my hearing. She has 
borne enough already. Henceforth I am not 
only her protector, but her avenger; therefore, 
I say again, beware l lam yearning to pay you 
up for some of the indignities already heaped 
upon her; my hands are aching to shaken little 
feeling into yonr barren soul.” 

Here Mrs. Graham screamed aloud, and 
started to leave the room. 

He was at her side in an instant. “Ay, 
madam, scream, and sob, and cry; let your 
baffled rage find vent. Your prey has escaped 
you, your victim is beyond yonr reach, your 
seamstress is engaged in a new calling, you 
must select another. The scapegoat for your 
ill-humor, the recipient of your scanty charity, 
has concluded to throw up her situation in 
favor of one that looks more eligible. And so, 
madam, I leave yon to the perfect enjoyment 
of the game in which you have been checkmated 
by ‘Mr.—what is the name?’ Mrs. Marston, 
madam,” and he strode over to where the old 
lady sat in troubled silence, not yet quite com¬ 
prehending what it all meant, “some explana¬ 
tion and apology for this scene is due you. I 
regret extremely that it should have transpired 
in your house while my wife and myself were 
the recipients of your hospitality, but circum. 
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stances rendered it unavoidable. Madeline 
was miserably unhappy, and there seemed no 
other way of escape open to her, therefore I 
persuaded her to marry me at once, which she 
did scarcely an hour ago. I have been at¬ 
tached to her for years; her father knows me 
well. I regret, as I said before, that we should 
have been impolied to this apparent breach of 
your generous hospitality, bnt the case was im¬ 
perative ; there was no alternative.” Bowing 
respectfully to her, he left them in a state of 
mingled rage and astonishment that it would 
be difficult to describe. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

WHICH IS THE IlEC.IJfNINO OF SORKOW, AND 
THE EJtD OF MARSTON. 

"While the confusion was at its height; 
while Marston was wild with rage at Mott’s 
impudence, and regrettiug his own bad luck; 
while Mrs. Graham was gnashing her teeth 
and clenching her hands in impotent rage and 
fury, with wit enough left, however, to make 
it appear that she was only bewailing the fate 
of the poor, misguided girl; Henry St. Clair 
was travelling swiftly toward the manor. His 
heart beat high with hope. Baden with the 
tenderest messages of love to Madeline from 
his mother, he anticipated the welcome he 
should receive, pictured to himself the glad 
cry of surprise and pleasure with wbioh she 
would greet him, fancied her little hands cling¬ 
ing to his arm as they wandered together in 
the woods, saw her cheeks glow and her eyes 
brighten as he told her what he came for, what 
ho wanted her to give him. Occasionally a 
dark clond of apprehension would steal over 
him for a moment; but ho resolutely shook it 
off, whispering to himself: “Courage! Be 
happy while you may; think she loves you till 
she tells you not to hope.” And on he strode, 
whistling cheerfully, stopping here and there 
to admiro a flower, or to look joyously out over 
the widening bay and the white sails in the 
distance. The tiirds never sang so sweetly; 
the dry leaves frisked merrily about his feet; 
the air, just fresb enough to make one fancy 
that it had taken a dip in the ocean, or been 
cooled on a snowbank, sent the blood conrsing 
through his veins with new vigor, and dyed his 
oheeks with crimson. 

In all these weeks that he had waited, and 
hoped, and lived with his passion, Madeline 
bad grown dearer and more dear. He had 
given himself up to loving her. Hour after 
hour he hnd spent in dreaming of home and 
her, of life and her, of fame and her, of im¬ 
mortality with her. She had grown to be a 
part of him—the essential part, he said; the 
vital" part, he thought. And now, that by 
stretching ont his band be could touch her, by 
raising his voice he could make her hear him, 


he paused. An undefined sense of pain con¬ 
strained him, and he turned aside from the 
principal avenue to wait until he had recovered 
himself before proceeding to the bouse. 

There Philip Marston found him ; for he had 
been glad to leave the womenfolks to their 
own devices, and was puffing out liis chagrin 
and mortified vanity at the end of a cigar. He 
greeted his friend rather boisterously in order 
to hide his embarrassment. ‘‘Halloo! old fel¬ 
low, where the deuce did you come from? 
Have you dropped from the clouds? They 
have rained surprises down on us this morning.” 

St. Clair shook him heartily by the hand, 
and replied by asking: “ What do you mean, 
Phil ? Have you had such an influx of visitors 
that there is no room for me?” 

“On the contrary, we have been most ro¬ 
mantically relieved of two of them.”- 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only that the little girl upon whom you ex¬ 
pended so much sympathy last winter has been 
running off and getting married this morning.” 

“ Getting married !” he gasped, and staggered 
as though smitten by a heavy blow. 

“ Yes, indeed, in the most approved melodra¬ 
matic style. They are having a great time 
about it up at the house—but, bless my son!! 
it hasn’t hurt yon, too, has it?” he exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of his friend’s face, which 
had been turned away from him till that mo¬ 
ment. 

“Hurt me?” he replied, with a bewildered, 
ghastly smile that was more pitiful Ilian tears. 
“ No, I am very well, thank you. I will go 
now—I will not detain yon—I don’t think I 
am very well,” he repeated, as he started to 
walk, and found that his trembling limbs 
would scarcely bear him. “I will rest a few 
minutes; the sun is terribly oppressive,” and 
he wiped off the great drops of agony that 
stood out like beads on his forehead. Then he 
commanded himself, and, bowing his head on 
his hands, said: “ I wish you would tell me all 
the particulars, Phil,” and he sat still and listp 
ened to Marston’s version of the story. 

Which, he declared, was simply this: A 
fellow by the euphonious name of Mott, an old 
West Indian lover, had made his appearance 
the evening before, whom Madeline was de¬ 
lighted to see. That she bad seemed very un¬ 
happy at intervals ever since she had been 
their guest; that, in fact, he didn’t believe she 
got along any too well with that old cuss, her 
aunt; that he pitied her dependent situation 
himself, and had taken her out to ride early on 
the morning of that day, and had offered to 
marry her himself as a means of relief; bnt 
that he had only pnt her high mightiness into 
a terrible rage, which she had evinced by riding 
off like the wind, leaving him to follow and find 
her as best he might. That she had ended the 
farce by hiding herself in the woods, where she 
was found by Mott, who carried her to the 
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neighboring tavern, and married her himself. 
“ There, now, my boy, you have the whole thing 
ill a nutshell; and if Mr. West Indian Mott 
expects to get ‘ dear uncle’s’ money with his 
fair young bride, he’ll find it a hard nut to 
crack, that’s all I ’ve got to say for his com¬ 
fort.” 

“Only this morning?” 

“Yes, not three hours ago.” 

“Just too late.” Then ho shook off the 
apathy that seemed to be settling over him, 
and, rising, said to Philip: “Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, I will defer my visit to your mo¬ 
ther, and take the down train for town. Good- 
by,” and he was off before Phil had time to 
stop him. 

He stared at the place St. Clair had just 
vacated in a sort of mute astonishment, and 
then muttered, with an oath, “That yellow¬ 
headed thing seems to have turned every one 
upside down, to-day,” and then walked off to 
regale himself with a series of milk punches, 
which sent him royally drunk to bed before 
nightfall. “ He was drownin’ his feelin’s,” he 
explained to the servant whose place it was to 
reduce his unrnlv master to comparative order 
when he allowed himself to be thus overcome. 
And so farewell to thee, Philip, with all thy 
rices and thy virtues, if thou hast any, sunk 
deep in a drunken sleep. 


CHAPTER XT. 

BEING MORAL AND PHILOSOPHIC. 

On through the gates rushed St. Clair, out 
into the level country, down to the river’s 
brink; on, on, on for miles he walked blindly, 
desperately, madly. There was no one to see 
him now, and he gave himself up to his sorrow; 
he moaned and wept over it, he wrestled with 
it, but he could not conquer it, the shock had 
been so sudden, so desolating, that for a time 
his brain fairly reeled. In after years ho never 
could remember how the slowly-waning hours 
of that terrible day were passed. Finally, as 
the sun went down, a wild yearning to see her 
once more took possession of him, and back he 
strode towards the village inn. “ If I see her 
Snd touch her hand and know that she is 
happy, I can go home comforted,” he thought. 
Poor fool 1 While the words were trembling on 
his lips the rustling leaves warned him of ap¬ 
proaching footsteps, and, turning quickly, she 
stood before him. For an instant they both 
seemed spell-bound. Instinctively he opened 
his arms, and, with a low cry, she sprang into 
hem. Time, place, everything was forgotten, 
save only that they loved, that they were at 
ast together. He almost crushed her with the 
strength of his embrace; she clung to him as 
though to leave him would be death, and his 
«ars fell like rain on her upturned face—so 
wan, so pale, so thin—low words of passionate 


tenderness fell like drops of dew on her thirst¬ 
ing heart. 

“ My pet, my darling, my poor little girl; 
have they almost broken yoiir heart?” he 
whispered, as he Btroked her tear-stained face 
and kissed her droopiug eyes. Then he re¬ 
membered that he had found her only to lose 
her, and he strained her fiercely to his aching 
heart, crying out. “ My wife, my wife ; you 
are my wife, never another’s, and I cannot let 
you go.” 

And she clung to him helplessly, hopelessly, 
almost unconsciously murmuring to herself, 
“ At last, at last I know that he loves me.” 
She asked no questions, she needed no expla¬ 
nations. As face answereth to face in a glass 
so heart answereth to heart, and she knew she 
had found the one man that God had made for 
her, and was satisfied. Tears, doubts, misgiv¬ 
ings, all were swept away as by a breath. 
Folded in his arms she lay till the night dark¬ 
ened around them, and the village lights 
gleamed in the distance, then they both knew 
that the time for parting had come, that as this 
had been their first embrace, so it must be their 
last. Then the woman became stronger than 
the man, for Bhe stilled the heating of her burst¬ 
ing heart to comfort him. She told him how, 
goaded to desperation, she had been driven to 
the deed of the morning; that before another 
day had sped she would be far on her way to 
new scenes and strange places; that the man 
she had married was good and kind to her, and 
would treat her as well as he knew how; that 
ho must not sorrow for her, for “ O Henry,” 
she added, “to have died deeming you still un¬ 
worthy would have been harder far than this. 
See what it has done already !” And she held 
up her thin hand before him, and he saw that 
it had become almost transparent. “We shall 
not be parted very long, darling; God will be 
merciful at last. Your wife will be waiting you 
in heavenand, throwing her arms round his 
neck, she kissed his forehead, his eyes, his lips, 
and with a murmured God bless you, that 
meant an utter renunciation of all her happi¬ 
ness on earth, she slid out of his arms and was 
gone. 

Back to the village inn—back to the little 
uncarpeted room—back to the open-hearted, 
honest fellow—back to all these which she had 
chosen, rather than the stately manor house— 
the luxurious apartments or the unprincipled 
libertine who held himself their owner; back 
she went with her burden of suffering weighing 
her to the ground. 

And this was her bridal day. This was mar¬ 
riage denuded of its solemnity and sacred one¬ 
ness. An act which, proclaiming this twain to 
be one flesh, either consummates and makes 
perfect two lives, or so embitters them that the 
shnckles of the slave are not more galling. 

And on whom, think you, my readers, should 
the curse fall? On whom the punishment be 
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heaviest? Surely not on the faiutlng girl who 
has taken up her heavy cross and is brave 
enough to hear it to the bitter end. Scarcely 
on the poor fellow who unwittingly haa made 
it all the heavier, foolishly thinking that he 
loves her well enough to make her happy in 
spite of herself I 

No, a thousand times no; these were the vic¬ 
tims, net the causes of the crime; but so sure as 
there is an avenging God in heaven, and so sure 
as justice shall be meted out to all, so surely 
will the curse descend upon that man and wo¬ 
man by whose infernal plottings and fiendish 
machinations this evil has been wrought. Let 
them see to it. 

And this is not an exceptional case, there are 
many such. It is not a highly-wrought fiction 
gotten up to dazzlo the senses, but a painful 
truth. Look around and you will see it on 
every side. Parents daily immolating their 
daughters on the altar of wealth—educating 
them to it, preparing them for it, crushing 
every womanly impulse, checking every incli¬ 
nation to rise above the finery with which they 
are loaded down, lest in consequence thereof 
they should be entangled into an alliance with 
a poor man. A girl who talks of loving a man 
for himself is laughed at by her companions, 
and scouted at as chimerical. What be is 
worth is a stepping-stone to popularity and 
favor. A parent instead of requiring vouchers 
for his son-in-law’s honesty, integrity, and so¬ 
briety, only needs to glance at his cash-book to 
be satisfied that he is eligible, that he will do. 


CHAPTER XVI 

WHEREIN “ MY DEAR” AND AUNT AMELIA. 

ARE FINALLY DISPOSED OF. 

After Mrs. Graham’s first volcanic shower 
had cooled a little, she ordered Mnrie “ to pack 
up the trash belonging to the ungrateful crea¬ 
ture who had been the recipient of her bounty, 
and send it out of her sight.” Meaning, of 
course, to her temporary place of sojourn. 
While her commands were being executed she 
devoted herself to the composition of a letter, 
which gave the finishing stroke to her cruelty, 
and showered on the head of the offending girl 
the bitterest maledictions. As a natural result 
of the failure of her schemes, she indignantly 
denied ever having the least idea of making her 
marry. Marston, or even desiring her to do so 
contrary to her own inclinations. She ex¬ 
pressed, with the aid of several vigorous ad¬ 
jectives, her horror and detestation of the man 
upon whom she had seen fit to throw herself 
away, and then ingeniously mentioned that 
several letters directed to her had been found 
that morning in one of the parlor cupboards, 
and that she had deemed it expedient to trans¬ 
fer them to their rightful owner, suggesting 
withal, that their contents might have some 


important bearing on her future. Mrs. Graham 
doubtless imagined that this crowning effort of 
hers would be completely successful, and that 
she should thereby achieve her revenge; but 
for the second time her zeal defeated itself. 

True, she had parted them and embittered 
both their lives, but there she did her worst. 
There her power ended, and these dear letters, 
sacred now as though coming from one already 
dead, were balm to the wounded heart and 
strength to the fainting spirit that they had 
been remorselessly designed to crush. She 
concluded this eminently characteristic and 
Christian like epistle by declaring that she 
should immediately write a succinct account of 
her disgraceful conduct to her poor old father, 
which she doubted not would bring his gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

After these matters had been arranged to 
that worthy lady’s satisfaction, she announced 
to Mrs. Marston her intention of leaving in the 
next train for home, assigning as a reason the 
fear that her health would give way beneath 
the accumulated sorrows of the day. To her 
hapless husband she scarcely vouchsafed a 
word, reserving her maledictions for a more 
convenient season. “My dear” hailed this 
temporary respite with feelings of uumingled 
joy, fondly hoping that she would bo over the 
worst of it before they reached home, but his 
peace was destined to be short lived, for before 
the manor gates had closed upon the carriage 
which was conveying them to the depot she 
commenced, and harangued him steadily from 
that time until midnight deposited him in his 
own bed at Hamilton Terrace and enabled him 
to stuff the obliging pillow into his weary earn. 
Everything from first to last was blamed on 
him. The failure of her plans just at the criti¬ 
cal moment she attributed entirely to his stu¬ 
pidity in bringing home the puppy who had 
out-generaled her, etc. etc. She exonerated 
herself from all blame. She had discharged 
her duty to the ingrate to the best of her ability. 
She had done with her now forever. To her 
friends she stated that she bad been very badly 
treated and dreadfully deceived, but that she 
strove to hear it with Christian fortitude. She 
carefully abstained from stating to any one the 
facts of the case, but rolling up her eyes and 
folding her hands meekly in her lap, declared 
that the subject was altogether too painful to 
admit of discussion ; insinuating piously that 
there were things in abeyance too terrible to he 
told. 

And so she and her admirable spouse contin¬ 
ued to live on and prosper, justified rather than 
condemned by their friends and neighbors. Ex¬ 
alted to the topmost pinnacle of self-righteous¬ 
ness, and in nowise humbled or abased when, 
not long ago, there flitted over the telegraphic 
wires the news that death had claimed their- 
victim. True, the madam immediately adopt¬ 
ed a species of half mourning—bright colors 
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linving ceased to be becoming—and was beard 
frequently to ejaculate, “ Poor child! poor Made¬ 
line 1 but for her own rashness sbe might have 
been living to-day,” But the end is not yet, 
and there remaineth a recompense even for her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

BEING THE BEGINNING OP THE END. 

When Madeline reached the inn she found 
ber trunks, the denunciatory letter from her 
aunt, and her husband awaiting her. Tho 
next morning they started on their journey 
westward; she bore up bravely till they reached 
Pittsburg, but there her strength, which had 
been so severely taxed, gave way, and she was 
prostrated with a low nervous fever. The phy¬ 
sician who was summoned to attend her seemed 
more troubled, however, about a little hacking 
cough, which had annoyed her more or less all 
summer, and which now invariably accompa¬ 
nied every effort she made to speak. Ho exa¬ 
mined her lungs carefully and shook his head 
gravely, as he asked her why sho had not at¬ 
tended to that cough before. In the course of 
a fortnight, however, the fever yielded to treat¬ 
ment, and then the doctor recommended Mr. 
Mott to remove his wife to one of the neighbor¬ 
ing villages, where she would be out of the 
smoke and turmoil of the city, and would 
stand a much better chance of regaining her 
strength, which he declared to be singularly 
impaired, considering the trifling nature of her 
illness ; he enjoined him to watch over her very 
carefully, and, as they were both strangers to 
that locality, advised them to establish them¬ 
selves, for the present, at Economy, a small 
German settlement about eighteen miles below 
the city, and thither they repaired. Mr. Mott 
dealt very tenderly with his fair young wife; 
fur days and weeks she lay in that quaint little 
Dutch room, not strong enough to walk, scarcely 
able to think. With the falling leaves and 
piercing October winds, however, a change 
came, and she seemed to grow rapidly better. 

She was grateful to her husband for his un¬ 
obtrusive kindness, she thanked him for loving 
her well enough to bear with her sickness and 
her sorrow patiently as he diil; she pitied him, 
poor fellow, because for tile love wherewith he 
loved her she could return him so poor an 
equivalent. When she smiled on him he was 
happy, comfortiug himself with the thought 
“that she would come round all right in time.” 

So he petted and made much of her in his 
clumsy fashion—brought huge red apples up to 
her room, and great awkward bunches of gar¬ 
den flowers, that appealed so irresistibly to her 
sense of the ludicrous, that one day her old 
lime laugh rang tbrongb the room, which so 
delighted the poor fellow that he fell on his 
knees beside the bed, and declared that she 
should have every hollyhock and dahlia in the 


village if she would only laugh like that again. 
And so she grew to like him more than she 
ever liked him when he had petted her in much 
the same fashion in her old West Indian home— 
grew to love him very much as we would love 
a great Newfoundland dog that cleaves to us 
with a persistency of attachmeut. 

On the days that she was strong enough she 
enjoyed strolling through this quaint little 
Dutch village, and amused herself studying 
the manners and customs of this simple-mind¬ 
ed, primitive little community. It kept her 
from thinking. She learned that the society had 
been ih existence for a period of sixty years, 
that it had been founded by one George Kapp, 
a native of Wurtemberg, a man noted for his 
peculiar religious belief as well as for the sin¬ 
gular purity and simplicity of his daily life. 
They numbered originally eight hundred, hut 
of late years had become greatly diminished 
by reason of old age, death, and the extremely 
limited number of conversions. The keeper of 
tlie village store and post-office, a rosy-cheeked, 
white-haired German, told her husband, in his 
winning, broken dialect, “ that he had occupied 
his present position for over forty years, anil 
had yet to witness the first disturbance. Tho 
village, with its grass-grown streets, quaint 
little houses, all built exactly the same size and 
in parallel lines, with the perpetual Sabbath 
stillness that reigned, impressed her with a 
feeling of awe, which was in nowise diminished 
by tho ringing of the church bell from time to 
time. At noon it summoned one and all to 
their dinner, and they came from malt-house 
a»il wine-cellar, from saw-mill and harvest- 
field, either singly or in pairs, every face wear¬ 
ing the same look of calm satisfaction and 
contentment. They imported their dress as 
well as their religion, manners, and customs 
from the Fatherland, and in all the years that 
had sped, neither time nor fashion had altered 
it. 

The women were elad in bine worsted gowns, 
black aprons and square silk neckhandker- 
cliiefs pinned coquettishly, or not, as the case 
might he, across the bosom, of any color to 
suit the taste of the wearer, above which shone 
the spotless Elizabethan ruffle. Low'shoes, 
white stockings, and funny little bine satin 
bonnets, that might have been extant for at 
least forty years, completed Ibeir apparelling. 
The men on ordinary occasions appeared in 
roundabouts, and in them presented a gene¬ 
rally rotund appearance, which, doubtless, said 
Madeline, archly, to her great husband, “ac¬ 
counted for the name of the garment in ques¬ 
tion.” On high days and holidays, however, 
their somewhat porcine proportions were mel¬ 
lowed down by solemn-looking frock coats and 
broad-brimmed beaver hats. 

An old lady, tho last lineal descendant of the 
founder of this society, having heard that Made¬ 
line was ill, and a stranger, had been mnch 
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with her, watching over her in her sickness, 
and enlivening her well days with many enter¬ 
taining reminiscences of her own youth. Her 
society was a great comfort to tho poor child, 
and her kindness so unobtrusive, that she in¬ 
trusted her with much of her personal history. 

For a short time she seemed to be rapidly 
gaining strength, her fever left her cutirely, 
her appetite improved, and she wns able to 
walk out daily ; but this was speedily succeed¬ 
ed by a prostration so protracted that Mr. Mott 
became seriously alarmed. The physician or¬ 
dered stimulauts and tonics to bo plentifully 
administered, and she again struggled >to her 
feet; so visible, indeed, appeared the improve¬ 
ment, that her husband commenced making 
arrangements to resumo their journey, as he 
was anxious to be established in his western 
home before tho winter set in. 

“ Madeline,” he said, “ I think we had hotter 
start to-morrow. Wo need only travel a short 
distanco the first day.” 

They had just come in from a walk, and she 
was sitting in an arm-chair by the window, 
with a rosebud in her hand that had been 
chilled by tho early frost, and was already 
withering. 

“I hardly think you will get off to-morrow,” 
she answered, with a faint, sad smile. “ I am 
not feeling quite so well.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, child! you ’ro only 
tired and nervous now; women are all nerv¬ 
ous, I belidve.” 

Ho did not mean to be unkind, but he was 
disappointed. He wanted to get away from 
that dull place. 

Her face turned a sliado paler than it was 
before, and a tear or two (which he did not 
see) dropped on the drooping rosebud in her 
hand; she said nothing for a few minutes, then 
replied, gently:— 

“You had better get everything ready, and 
if I am no worse to-morrow we will start.” 

He was delighted with this concession, and 
rather noisily applauding wbat he called her 
pluck, called Miss Bapp in to stay with her 
while he went off to make the necessary ar¬ 
rangements. 

This gentle, motherly woman came quietly 
into the room and sat down beside her, saying: 
“ So you are really going to-morrow, my child? 
Do you feel strong enough to travel ?” 

She attempted to reply, but a violent attack 
of coughing prevented, which lasted so long 
that MIbs Bapp becoming alarmed, proposed 
sending for her hnsbaml; Madeline motioned 
to her, however, to remain, and after the pa¬ 
roxysm wns over, and she regained her breath, 
whispered faintly, “Do not call him. Poor 
fellow, he thinks that I am better. But my 
hours are numbered. I am going even now on 
the last journey I shall ever take. I will not 
detain him many days. See this I” and she 
held up her handkerchief which was crimson 


with blood. “ The doctor in Pittsburg told mo 
that a hemorrhage would be death, and I have 
had several Buck as this.” 

She lay back in her chair fur a little while, 
apparently very much exhausted ; then, beck¬ 
oning to her friend to draw nearer, whispered: 
“When it is all over telegraph to Mrs. St. 
Clair: ‘Madeline Vevay is dead; break it 
gently to your son.’ Keep mo till they come, 
for I know they will; they are all the friends I 
have. When I am buried, tell him that my end 
was peaceful and painless; that I shall be 
wniting for him in heaven, where tears and 
sorrows never enter ; that he must not mourn, 
but rather be thankful that God was so merci¬ 
ful at last.” Then something seemed to snap 
within her, the crimson blood rushed in a tor¬ 
rent from her mouth, and she was dead. Dead 
before husband or physician could bo sum¬ 
moned. Gono to her rest, for God never stilled 
the beating of a wearier heart than hers. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

The shock was terrible to poor Mott, and 
his demonstrations of grief loud and noisy. He 
cried and sobbed over her, and begged her to 
speak to him again, with heart-breaking pathos. 

As the village bell, which she had loved so 
well to listen to, was tolling for her burial, and 
the people were gathering to follow the fair 
young stranger to her early grave, a carriage 
drew up to the tavern, and from it alighted a 
lady and gentleman in mourning; grief too deep 
for utterance was printed on their faces, and 
the few who were standing near drew rever¬ 
ently aside to let them pass. “Her mother 
and her brother,” they whispered, with un¬ 
covered heads. 

Into the room where she lay they went; and 
there the two men, who had both loved Made¬ 
line Vevay so well, but, oh! so differently, 
clasped hands for the first time over her dead 
body. Mrs. St. Clair wept bitterly, and tears 
and sobs broke from poor Mott as they closed 
the coiHn, and hore her away; hut. St. Clair, 
after looking long and steadfastly at the beauti¬ 
ful clay, which was all that was left of his dar¬ 
ling, went out, and was seen no more till the 
earth had been piled on her coffin. 

He had had an interview with Miss Bapp, 
and on his heart laid the little withered rose¬ 
bud that had fallen from her listless hand the 
evening that she died. 

“ For the living sorrow what hopes remain t 
For the prisoned, pining, paBBionate pain, 

That is doomed forever to languish, 

And to languish forever in vain; 

For the want of the words that may bestead 
The hunger that out of loss is bred; 

O friends! for the living sorrow— 

For the living sorrow— 

For the living sorrow what shall be saidl” 
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St. Clair returned to liis home a bowed and 
stricken man. He was ever the same devoted 
Bon; he watched over his mother’s declining 
years with more than a woman’s tenderness; 
ho held her in his arms, and wiped the death 
damps from her brow, and smoothed her sil¬ 
vered hair, as she passed gently from her 
earthly home to that prepared for her beyond 
the skids, which was a heavonly one. 

He attained great eminence in his profes¬ 
sion, but in the stern, grave gentleman of fifty 
there is scarcely a trace of him wo knew at 
tliirty-flve. His friends of to-day are often 
heard to wonder why it is that he, who of all 
men has been uniformly so courteous and ur¬ 
bane, should denounce with such unsparing 
bitterness the late opposing candidate for the 
judicial chair, old Mr. Graham; and why one, 
so eminently fitted to enjoy the comforts of 
domestic life, should never have married. 

In a year or two after Madeline’s death Mr. 
Jtott consoled himself with a new wife, and is 
reasonably happy in his Western home, which 
is well-filled with chubby little children, the 
oldest daughter being called after the poor 
girl, whose gravo would long since have been 
overgrown with weeds, had it not been for the 
grave, sad-looking stranger, who onco a year 
makes his home with the kindly Germans for 
a little season. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I am —I will not say how old, but well past 
middle age. This much I feel compelled to 
mention, because it has long been my opinion 
that no man should attempt a history of him¬ 
self until he has set foot upon the border¬ 
land where the past and the future begin to 
blend in a consciousness somewhat indepen¬ 
dent of both, and hence interpreting both. 
Looking westward, from this vantage-ground, 
the setting sun is not the less lovely to him that 
he recalls a merrier time when the shadows 
fell the other way. Then they sped westward 
before him, as if to vanish, chased by his ad¬ 
vancing footsteps, over the verge of the world. 
Now they come creeping towards him, length¬ 
ening as they come. And they are welcome. 
Can it be that he would ever have chosen a 
world without shadows ? Was not the trouble 
of the shadowless noon the dreariest of all ? 
Did he not then long for the curtained queen 
—the all-shadowy night ? And shall he now 
regard with dismay the setting sun of his 
earthly life ? When he looks back, he sees 
the farthest cloud of the sun-deserted east 
alive with a rosy hue. It is the prophecy of 
the sunset concerning the dawn. For the 
sun itself is ever a rising sun, and the morning 
will come though the night should be dark. 

In this “ season of calm weather,” when the 
past has receded so far that he can behold it 
as in a picture, and his share in it as the 
history of a man who had lived and would 
soon die; when he can confess his faults 
without the bitterness of shame, both because 
he is humble, and because the faults them¬ 
selves have dropped from him; when his good 
deeds look poverty-stricken in his eyes, and 
he would no more claim consideration for 
them than expect knighthood because he was 
no thief; when he carei little for his repu¬ 
tation, but much for his character—little for 
what has gone beyond his control, but end¬ 
lessly much for what yet remains in his will 
to determine; then, I think, a man may do 
well to write his own life. 


“So,” I imagine a reader interposing, “you 
profess to have arrived at this high degree of 
perfection yourself?” 

I reply that the man who has attained this 
kind of indifference to the past, this kind of 
hope in the future, will be far enough from 
considering it a high degree of perfection. 
The very idea is to such a man ludicrous. 
One may eat bread without claiming the 
honors of an athlete; one may desire to be 
honest, and not count himself a saint My 
object in thus shadowing out what seems to 
me my present condition of mind, is merely 
to render it intelligible to my readers how an 
autobiography might come to be written with¬ 
out rendering the writer justly liable to the 
charge of that overweening, or self-conceit, 
which might be involved in the mere con¬ 
ception of the idea. 

In listening to similar recitals from the 
mouths of elderly people, I have observed 
that many things which seemed to the persons 
principally concerned ordinary enough, had to 
me a wonder and a significance they did not 
perceive. Let me hope that some of the 
things I am about to relate may fare similarly, 
although, to be honest, I must confess I could 
not have undertaken the task—for a task it 
is—upon this chance alone: I do think some of 
my history Worthy of being told, just for the 
facts’ sake. God knows I have had small 
share in that worthiness. The weakness of 
my life has been that I would ever do some 
great thing; the saving of my life has been 
my utter failure. I have never done a great 
deed. If I had, I know that one of my tem¬ 
perament could not have escaped serious 
consequences. I have had more pleasure, 
when a grown man, in a certain discovery 
concerning the ownership of an apple of 
which I had taken the ancestral bite when 
a boy, than I can remember to have re¬ 
sulted from any action of my own during my 
whole existence. But I detest the notion 
of puzzling my readers in order to enjoy 
their fancied surprise, or their possible praise 
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of a worthless ingenuity of concealment If I 
ever appear to behave to them thus, it is 
merely that I follow the course of my own 
knowledge of myself and my affairs, without 
any desire to give them either the pain or the 
pleasure of suspense, if indeed I may flatter 
myself with the hope of interesting them to 
such a degree that suspense should become 
possible. 

When I look over what I have written, I 
find the tone so sombre—let me see: what 
sort an evening is it on which I commence 
this book? Ahl I thought so: a sombre 
evening. The sun is going down behind a 
low bank of gray cloud, the upper edge of 
which he tinges with a faded yellow. There 
will be rain before morning. It is late au¬ 
tumn, and most of the crops are gathered in. 
A bluish fog is rising from the lower meadows. 
As I look I grow cold. It is not, somehow, 
an interesting evening. Yet if I found just 
this evening well described in a novel, I should 
enjoy it heartily. The poorest, weakest driz¬ 
zle upon the window-panes of a dreary road¬ 
side inn in a country of slate-quarries, possesses 
an interest to him who enters it by the door 
of a book, hardly less than the pouring rain 
which threatens to swell every brook to a tor¬ 
rent How is this? I think it is because 
your troubles do not enter into the book, and 
its troubles do not enter into you, and there¬ 
fore nature operates upon you unthwarted by 
the personal conditions which so often coun¬ 
teract her present influences. But I will 
rather shut out the fading west, the gathering 
mists, and the troubled consciousness of Na¬ 
ture altogether, light my fire and my pipe, and 
then try whether in my first chapter I cannot 
be a boy again in such fashion that my ghostly 
companion, that is, my typical reader, will not 
be too impatient to linger a little in the mea¬ 
dows of childhood ere we pass to the corn¬ 
fields of riper years. 

CHAPTER I. 

WHERE I FIND MYSELF. 

No wisest chicken, I presume, can recall the 
first moment when the chalk-oval surrounding 
it gave way, and instead of the cavern of lime¬ 
stone which its experience might have led it 


to expect, it found a world of air and move¬ 
ment and freedom and blue sky—with kites 
in it For my own part, I often wished when 
a child, that I had watched while God was 
making me, so that I might have remembered 
how he did it Now my wonder is whether 
when I creep forth into “ that new world which 
is the old,” I shall be conscious of the birth, 
and enjoy the whole mighty surprise, or 
whether I shall become gradually aware that 
things are changed, and stare about me like 
the new-born baby. What will be the candle- 
flame that shall first attract my new-bom 
sight? But I foiget that speculation about 
the new life is not writing the history of the 
old. 

I have often tried how far back my memory 
could go. I suspect there are awfully ancient 
shadows mingling with our memories; but, as 
far as I can judge, the earliest definite mem¬ 
ory I have is the discovery of how the wind 
was made; for I saw the process going on 
before my very eyes, and there could be, and 
there was, no doubt of the relation of cause 
and effect in the matter. There were the 
trees swaying themselves about after the wild¬ 
est fashion, and there was the wind in con¬ 
sequence visiting my person somewhat too 
roughly. The trees were blowing in my face. 
They made the wind, and threw it at me. I 
used my natural senses, and this was what 
they told me. The discovery impressed me 
so deeply that even now I cannot look upon 
trees without a certain indescribable, and, but' 
for this remembrance, unaccountable awe. A 
grove was to me for many years a fountain of 
winds, and, in the stillest day, to look into a 
depth of gathered stems filled me with dismay; 
for the whole awful assembly might, writhing 
together in earnest and effectual contortion, at 
any moment begin their fearful task of churn¬ 
ing the wind. 

There were no trees in the neighborhood 
of the house where I was bora. It stood in 
the midst of grass, and nothing but grass was 
to be seen for a long;way on every side of it 
There was not a gravel path or a road near it 
Its walls, old and rusty, rose immediately from 
the grass. Green blades and a few heads of 
daisies leaned trustingly against the brown 
stone, all the sharpness of whose fractures had 
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long since vanished, worn away by the sun and 
the rain, or filled up by the slow lichens, which 
I used to think were young stones growing 
out of the wall. The ground was part of a 
very old dairy-farm, and my uncle, to whom it 
belonged, would not have a path about the 
place. But then the grass was well subdued 
by the cows, and, indeed, I think, would never 
have grown very long, for it was of that deli¬ 
cate sort which we see only on downs and in 
parks and on old grazing farms. All about the 
house—as far, at least, as my lowly eyes could 
see—the ground was perfectly level, and this 
lake of greenery, out of which it rose like a 
solitary rock, was to me an unfailing mystery 
and delight This will sound strange in the 
ears of those who consider a mountainous, or 
at least an undulating surface, essential to 
beauty; but nature is altogether independent 
of what is called fine scenery. There are 
other organs than the eyes, even if grass and 
water and sky were not of the best and loveliest 
of nature’s shows. 

The house, I have said, was of an ancient¬ 
looking stone, gray and green and yellow and 
brown. It looked very hard; yet there were 
some attempts at carving about the heads of 
the narrow windows. The carving had, how¬ 
ever, become so dull and shadowy that I could 
not distinguish a single form or separable por¬ 
tion of design: still some ancient thought 
seemed ever flickering across them. The 
house, which was two stories in height, had a 
certain air of defence about it, ill to explain. 
It had no eaves, for the walls rose above the 
edge of the roof; but the hints at battlements 
were of the merest The roof, covered with 
gray slates, rose very steep, and had narrow, 
tall dormer windows in it The edges of the 
gables rose, not in a slope, but in a succession 
of notches, like stairs. Altogether, the shell 
to which, considered as a crustaceous animal, 
I belonged—for man is every animal accord¬ 
ing as you choose to contemplate him—had 
an old-world look about it—a look of the time 
when men had to fight in order to have peace, 
to kill in order to live. Being, however, a 
crustaceous animal, I, the heir of all the new 
impulses of the age, was bom and reared in 
closest neighborhood with strange relics of a 
vanished time. Humanity so far retains its 


chief characteristics that the new generations 
can always flourish in the old shell. 

The dairy was at some distance, so deep in 
a hollow that a careless glance would not have 
discovered it. I well remember my astonish¬ 
ment when my aunt first took me there; for I 
had not even observed the depression of sur¬ 
face : all had been a level green to my eyes. 
Beyond this hollow were fields divided by 
hedges, and lanes, and the various goings to 
and fro of a not unpeopled although quiet 
neighborhood. Until I left home for school, 
however, I do not remember to have seen a 
carriage of any kind approach our solitary 
dwelling. My uncle would have regarded it 
as little short of an insult for any one to drive 
wheels over the smooth lawny surface in which 
our house dwelt like a solitary island in the 
sea. 

Before the threshold lay a brown patch, 
worn bare of grass, and beaten hard by the 
descending feet of many generations. The 
stone threshold itself was worn almost to a 
level with it. A visitor’s first step was into 
what would, in some parts, be called the 
house-place, a room which served all the pur¬ 
poses of a kitchen, and yet partook of the 
character of an old hall. It rose' to a fair 
height, with smoke-stained beams above; and 
was floored with a kind of cement, hard 
enough, and yet so worn, that it required a 
good deal of local knowledge to avoid certain 
jars of the spine from sudden changes of level 
All the furniture was dark and shining, especi¬ 
ally the round table, which, with its bewilder¬ 
ing, spider-like accumulation of legs, waited 
under the mullioned, lozenged window until 
meal-times, when, like an animal roused from 
its lair, it stretched out those legs, and assum¬ 
ed expanded and symmetrical shape in front 
of the fire in winter, and nearer the door in 
summer. It recalls the vision of my aunt, 
with a hand at each end of it, searching em¬ 
pirically for the'level—feeling for it, that is, 
with the creature’s own legs—before lifting the 
hanging leaves, and drawing out the hitherto 
supernumerary legs to support them; after 
which would come a fresh adjustment of level, 
another hustling to and fro, that the new feet 
likewise might settle on elevations of equal 
height; and then came the snowy cloth or 
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the tea-tray, deposited cautiously upon its 
shining surface. 

The walls of this room were always white¬ 
washed in the spring, occasioning ever a 
sharpened contrast with the dark-brown ceil¬ 
ing. Whether that was even swept I do not 
know; I do not remember ever seeing it done. 
At all events, its color remained unimpaired 
by paint or whitewash. On the walls hung 
various articles, some of them high above my 
head, and attractive for that reason if for no 
other. I never saw one of them moved 
from its place—not even the fishing-rod, which 
required the whole length betwixt the two 
windows: three rusty hooks hung from it, and 
waved about when a wind entered ruder than 
common. Over the fishing-rod hung a piece 
of tapestry, about a yard in width, and longer 
than that It would have required a very 
capable constructiveness indeed to supply the 
design from what remained, so fragmentary 
were the forms, and so dim and faded were 
the once bright colors. It was there as an 
ornament; for that which is a mere comple¬ 
ment of higher modes of life, becomes, when 
useless, the ornament of lower conditions: 
what we call great virtues are little regarded 
by the saints. It was long before I began to 
think how the tapestry could have come there, 
or to what it owed the honor given it in the 
house. 

On the opposite wall hung another object, 
which may well have been the cause of my 
carelessness about the former—attracting to 
itself all my interest. It was a sword, in a 
leather sheath. From the point, half way to 
the hilt, the sheath was split all along the 
edge of the weapon. The sides of the wound 
gaped, and the blade was visible to my prying 
eyes. It was with mst almost as dark a 
brown as the scabbard that enfolded it But 
the under parts of the hilt, where dust could 
not settle, gleamed with a faint golden shine. 
That sword was to my childish eyes the type 
of all mystery, a clouded glory, which for 
many long years I never dreamed of attempt¬ 
ing to unveil. Not the sword Excalibur, had 
it been “stored in some treasure-house of 
mighty kings,” could have radiated more mar¬ 
vel into the hearts of young- knights than that 
sword radiated into mine. Night after night 


I would dream of danger drawing nigh— 
crowds of men of evil purpose—enemies to 
me or to my country; and ever in the begin¬ 
ning of my dream, I stood ready, foreknowing 
and waiting; for I had climbed and had taken 
the ancient power from the wall, and had gird¬ 
ed it about my waist—always with a straw 
rope, the sole band within my reach; but as it 
went on, the power departed from the dream: 
I stood waiting for foes who would not come; 
or they drew near in fury, and when I would 
have drawn my weapon, old blood and rust 
held it fast in its sheath, and I tugged at it in 
helpless agony; and fear invaded my heart, 
and I turned and fled, pursued by my foes 
until I left the dream itself behind, whence the 
terror still pursued me. 

There were many things more on those 
walls. A pair of spurs, of make modem 
enough, hung between two pewter dish-cov¬ 
ers. Hanging book-shelves came next; for 
although most of my uncle’s books were in 
his bed-room, some of the commoner were 
here on the wall, next to an old fowling-piece, 
of which both lock and barrel were devoured 
with rust Then came a great pair of shears, 
though how they should have been there I 
cannot yet think, for there was no garden to 
the house, no hedges or trees to clip. I need 
not linger over these things. Their proper 
place is in the picture with which I would 
save words and help understanding if I could. 

Of course there was a great chimney in the 
place ; chiefly to be mentioned from the sin¬ 
gular fact that just round its comer was a lit¬ 
tle door opening on a rude winding stair of 
stone. This appeared to be constructed 
within the chimney; but on the outside of 
the wall was a half-round projection, reveal¬ 
ing that the stair was not indebted to it for 
the whole of its accommodation. Whither 
the stair led, I shall have to disclose in my 
next chapter. From the opposite end of the 
kitchen, an ordinary wooden staircase, with 
clumsy balustrade, led up to the two bed-rooms 
occupied by my uncle and my aunt; to a 
large lumber-room, whose desertion and almost 
emptiness was a source of uneasiness in cer¬ 
tain moods; and to a spare bed-room, which 
was better furnished than any of ours, and in¬ 
deed to my mind a very grand and spacious 
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apartment This last was never occupied 
during my childhood; consequently it smelt 
musty notwithstanding my aunt’s exemplary 
housekeeping. Its bedstead must have been 
hundreds of years old. Above these rooms 
again were those to which the dormer win¬ 
dows belonged, and in one of them I slept. 
It opened into that occupied by Nannie, our 
only maid. It had a deep closet in which I 
kept my few treasures, and into which I used 
to retire when out of temper or troubled, con¬ 
ditions not occurring frequently, for nobody 
quarrelled with me, and I had nobody with 
whom I might have quarrelled. 

When I climbed upon a chair, I could seat 
myself on the broad sill of the dormer win¬ 
dow. This was the watch-tower whence I 
viewed the world. Thence I could see trees 
in the distance—too far off for me to tell 
whether they were churning wind or not. On 
that side those trees alone were between me 
and the sky. 

One day when my aunt took me with her 
into the lumber-room, I found there, in a cor¬ 
ner, a piece of strange mechanism. It had a 
kind of pendulum; but I cannot describe it 
because I had lost sight of it long before I 
was capable of discovering its use, and my 
recollection of it is therefore very vague—far 
too vague to admit of even a conjecture now 
as tiJ what it could have been intended for. 
But I remember well enough my fancy con¬ 
cerning it, though when or how that fancy 
awoke I cannot tell either. It seems to me 
as old as the finding of the instrument The 
fancy was that if I could keep the pendulum 
wagging long enough, it would set all those 
trees going too; and if I still kept it swinging, 
we should have such a storm of wind as no 
living man had ever felt or heard of. That I 
more than half believed it, will be evident 
from the fact that, although I frequently car¬ 
ried the pendulum, as I shall call it, to the win¬ 
dow sill, and set it in motion by way of experi¬ 
ment, I had not, up to the time of a certain 
incident which I shall very soon have to re¬ 
late, had the courage to keep up the oscilla¬ 
tion beyond ten or a dozen strokes; partly 
from fear of the trees, partly from a dim dread 
of exercising power whose source and extent 
were not within my knowledge. I kept the 


pendulum in the closet I have mentioned, and 
never spoke to any one of it 

chapter ir. 

MV UNCLE AND AUNT. 

We were a curious household. I remember 
neither father nor mother; and the woman I 
had been taught to call auntie was no such 
near relation. My uncle was my father’s 
brother, and my aunt was his cousin, by the 
mother’s side. She was a tall, gaunt woman, 
with a sharp nose and eager eyes, yet sparing of 
speech. Indeed, there was very little speech 
to be heard in the house. My aunt, however, 
looked as if she could have spoken. I think 
it was the spirit of the place that kept her 
silent, for there were those eager eyes. She 
might have been expected also to show a bad 
temper, but I never saw a sign of such. To 
me she was always kind; chiefly, I allow, in 
a negative way, leaving me to do very much 
as I pleased. I doubt if she felt any great 
tenderness for me, although I had been de¬ 
pendent upon her care from infancy. In after 
years I came to the conclusion that she was 
in love with my uncle; and perhaps the sense 
that he was indifferent to her save after a 
brotherly fashion, combined with the fear of 
betraying herself and the consciousness of her 
unattractive appearance, to produce the con¬ 
tradiction between her looks and her behavior. 

Every morning, after our early breakfast, 
my uncle walked away to the farm, where he 
remained until dinner-time. Often, when 
busy at my own invented games in the grass, 
I have caught sight of my aunt, standing mo¬ 
tionless with her hand over her eyes, watch¬ 
ing for the first glimpse of my uncle ascend¬ 
ing from the hollow where the farm-buildings 
lay; and occasionally, when something had 
led her thither as well, I would watch them 
returning together over the grass, when she 
would keep glancing up in his face at almost 
regular intervals, although it was evident they 
were not talking, but he never turned his face 
or lifted his eyes from the ground a few yards 
in front of him. 

He was a tall man of nearly fifty, with gray 
hair, and quiet meditative blue eyes. He 
always looked as if he were thinking. He 
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had been intended for the church, but the 
means for the prosecution of his studies fail¬ 
ing, he had turned his knowledge of rustic 
affairs to account, and taken a subordinate 
position on a nobleman’s estate, where he 
rose to be bailiff. When my father was seized 
with his last illness, he returned to take the 
management of the farm. It had been in the 
family for many generations. Indeed, that 
portion of it upon which the house stood was 
our own property. When my mother followed 
my father, my uncle asked his cousin to keep 
house for him. Perhaps she had expected a 
further request, but more had not come of it. 

When he came.in, my uncle always went 
straight to his room; and having washed his 
hands and face, took a book and sat down in 
the window. If I were sent to tell him that 
the meal was ready, I was sure to find him 
reading. He would look up, smile, and look 
down at his book again; nor, until I had for¬ 
mally delivered my message, would he take 
further notice of me. Then he would rise, lay 
his book carefully aside, take my hand, and 
lead me down stairs. 

To my childish eyes there was something 
very grand about my uncle. His face was 
large-featured and handsome; he was tall, 
and stooped meditatively. I think my re¬ 
spect for him was founded a good deal upon 
the reverential way in which my aunt regard¬ 
ed him. And there was gTeat wisdom, I 
came to know, behind that countenance, a 
golden speech behind that silence. 

My reader must not imagine that the pre¬ 
vailing silence of the house oppressed me. I 
had been brought up in it, and never felt it 
My own thoughts, if thoughts those condi¬ 
tions of mind could be called, which were 
chiefly passive results of external influences-=- 
whatever they were—thoughts or feelings, 
sensations, or dim, slow movements of mind 
—they filled the great pauses of speech; and 
besides, I could read the faces of both my 
uncle and aunt like the pages of a well-known 
book. Every shade of alteration in them I 
was familiar with, for their changes were not 
many. 

Although my uncle's habit was silence, 
however, he would now and then take a fit of 
talking to me. I remember many such talks; 


the better, perhaps, that they were divided by 
long intervals. I had perfect confidence in 
his wisdom, and submission to his will. I did 
not much mind my aunt. Perhaps her defer¬ 
ence to my uncle made me feel as if she and 
I were more on a level She must have been 
really kind, for she never resented any petu¬ 
lance or carelessness. Possibly she sacrificed 
her own feeling to the love my uncle bore 
me; but I think it was rather that, because 
he cared for me, she cared for me too. 

Twice during every meal she would rise 
from the table with some dish in her hand, 
open the door behind the chimney, and as¬ 
cend the winding stair. 

CHAPTER HI. 

AT THE TOP OF THE CHIMNEY-STAIR. 

I fear my readers may have thought me too 
long occupied with the explanatory founda¬ 
tions of my structure : I shall at once proceed 
to raise its walls of narrative. Whatever 
further explanations may be necessary, can 
be applied as buttresses in lieu of a broader 
base. 

One Sunday—it was his custom of a Sun¬ 
day—I fancy I was then somewhere about 
six years of age—my uncle rose from the 
table after our homely dinner, took me by the 
hand, and led me to the dark door with the 
long arrow-headed hinges, and up the wind¬ 
ing stone stair which I never ascended ex¬ 
cept with him or my aunt At the top was 
another rugged door, and within that, one 
covered with green baize. The last opened 
on what had always seemed to me a veiy 
paradise of a room. It was old-fashioned 
enough; but childhood is of any and every 
age, and it was not old-fashioned to me— 
only intensely cosy and comfortable. The 
first thing my eyes generally rested upon was 
an old bureau, with a book-case on the top of 
it, the glass-doors of which were lined with 
faded red silk. The next thing I would see 
was a small tent-bed, with the whitest of cur¬ 
tains, and enchanting fringes of white ball- 
tassels. The bed was covered with an equally 
charming counterpane of silk patchwork. 
The next object was the genius of the place, 
in a high, close, easy-chair, covered with 
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some dark stuff, against which her face, sur¬ 
rounded with its widow’s cap, of ancient form, 
but dazzling whiteness, was strongly relieved. 
How shall I describe the shrunken, yet deli¬ 
cate, the gracious, if not graceful form, and 
the face from which extreme old age had not 
wasted half the loveliness ? Yet I always be¬ 
held it with an indescribable sensation, one 
of whose elements I can isolate and identify 
as a faint fear. Perhaps this arose partly 
from the fact that, in going up the stair, more 
than once my uncle had said to me, “ You 
must not mind what grannie says, Willie, for 
old people will often speak strange things 
that young people cannot understand. But 
you must love grannie, for she is a very good 
old lady.” 

“Well, grannie, how are you to-day?” 
said my uncle, as we entered, this particular 
Sunday. 

I may as well mention at once that my 
uncle called her grannie in his own right and 
not in mine, for she was in truth my great¬ 
grandmother. 

“Pretty well, David, I thank you; but 
much too long out of my grave,” answered 
grannie; in no sepulchral tones, however, for 
her voice, although weak and uneven, had a 
sound in it like that of one of the upper 
strings of a violin. The plaintiveness of it 
touched me, and I crept near her—nearer 
than, I believe, I had ever yet gone of my 
own will—and laid my hand upon hers. I 
withdrew it instantly, for there was something 
in the touch that made me—not shudder, 
exactly—but creep. Her hand was smooth 
and soft, and warm too, only somehow the 
skin of it seemed dead. With a quicker 
movement than belonged to her years, she 
caught hold of mine, which she kept in one 
of her hands, while she stroked it with the 
other. My slight repugnance vanished for 
the time, and I looked up in her face, grate¬ 
ful for a tenderness which was altogether new 
to me. 

“What makes you so long out of your 
grave, grannie ? ” I asked. 

“ They won’t let me into it, my dear.” 

“ Who won’t let you, grannie ? ” 

“My own grandson there, and the woman 
down the stair." 


“ But you don’t really want to go—do you, 
grannie ? ” 

“ I do want 'to go, Willie. I ought to have 
been there long ago. I am very old; so 
old, that I’ve forgotten how old I am. How 
old am I?” she asked, looking up at my 
uncle. 

“ Nearly ninety-five, grannie; ahd the older 
you get before you go, the better we shall be 
•pleased, as you know very well.” 

“ There ! I told you,” she said with a smile, 
not all of pleasure, as she turned her head 
towards me. “They won’t let me go. I 
want to go to my grave, and they won’t let 
me 1 Is that an age at which to keep a poor 
woman from her grave ? ” 

“But it’s not a nice place, is it, grannie ?” 
I asked, with the vaguest ideas of what the 
grave meant. “ I think somebody told me it 
was in the churchyard.” 

But neither did I know with any clearness 
what the church itself meant, for we were a 
long way from church, and I had never been 
there yet. 

“ Yes, it is in the churchyard, my dear.” 

“ Is it a house ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, a little house; just big enough for 
one.” 

“ I shouldn’t like that” 

“ Oh, yes, you would.” 

“ Is it a nice place, then ? ” 

“ Yes, the nicest place in the world, when 
you get to be so old as I am. If they would 
only let me die 1 ” 

“ Die, grannie 1 ” I exclaimed. My notions 
of death as yet were derived only from the 
fowls brought from the farm, with their necks 
hanging down long and limp, and their heads 
waggling hither and thither. 

“ Come, grannie, you mustn’t frighten our 
little man,” interposed my uncle, looking 
kindly at us both. 

“David!” said grannie, with a reproachful 
dignity, “yea know what I mean well enough. 
You know that until I have dotfe what I have 
to do, the grave that is waiting for me will 
not open its mouth to receive me. If you will 
only allow me to do what I have to do, I shall 
not trouble you long. Oh dear 1 oh dear I ” she 
broke out, moaning, and rocking herself to and 
fro, “lam too old to weep, and they will not let 
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me to my bed I want to go to bed. I want 
to go to sleep.” 

She moaned and complained like a child. 
My uncle went near and took her hand. 

“Come, come, dear grannie 1” he said, 
“you must not behave like this. You know 
all things are for the best.” 

“ To keep a corpse out of its grave I ” re¬ 
torted the old lady, almost fiercely, only she 
was too old and weak to be fierce. “ Why 
should you keep a soul that! s longing to de¬ 
part and go to its own people, lingering on in 
the coffin ? What better than a coffin is this 
withered body? The child is old enough to 
understand me. Leave him with me for half 
an hour, and I shall trouble you no longer. 

I shall at least wait my end in peace. But I 
think I should die before the morning.” 

Ere grannie had finished this sentence, I 
had shrunk from her again and retreated be¬ 
hind my uncle. 

“There!” she went on, “you make my 
own child fear me. Don’t be frightened, 
Willie dear; your old mother is not a wild 
beast; she loves you dearly. Only my grand¬ 
children are so undutiful! They will not let 
my own son come near me.” 

How I recall this I do not know, for I 
could not have understood it at the time. 
The fact is that during the last few years I 
have found pictures of the past returning 
upon me in the most vivid and unaccount¬ 
able manner, so much so as almost to alarm 
me. Things I had utterly forgotten—or so 
far at least that when they return they must 
appear only as vivid imaginations, were it not 
for a certain conviction of fact which accom¬ 
panies them—are constantly dawning out of 
the past. Can it be that the decay of the 
observant faculties allows the memory to re¬ 
vive and gather force? But I must refrain, 
for my business is to narrate, not to specu¬ 
late. 

My uncle took me by the hand, and turned 
to leave the room. I cast one look at grannie 
as he led me away. She had thrown her 
head back on her chair, and her eyes were 
closed; but her face looked offended, almost 
angry. She looked to my fancy as if she 
were trying but unable to lie down. My' 
uncle closed the doors very gently. In the 


middle of the stair he stopped, and said in 
a low voice, 

“Willie, do you know that when people 
grow very old, they are not quite like other 
people ? ” 

“Yes. They want to go to the church¬ 
yard,” I answered. 

“They fancy things,” said my uncle. “Gran¬ 
nie thinks you are her own son.” 

“ And ain’t I ? ” I asked innocently. 

“ Not exactly,” he answered. “ Your father 
was her son’s son. She forgets that, and 
wants to talk to you as if you were your grand¬ 
father. Poor old grannie 1 I don’t wish you 
to go and see her without your aunt or me : 
mind that” 

Whether I made any promise I do not re¬ 
member ; but I know that a new something 
was mingled with my life from that moment 
An air as it were of the tomb mingled hence¬ 
forth with the homely delights of my life. 
Grannie wanted to die, and uncle would not 
let her. She longed for her grave, and they 
would keep her above ground. And from the 
feeling that grannie ought to be buried, grew 
an awful sense that she was not alive—not 
alive, that is, as other people are alive, and a 
gulf was fixed between her and me which for 
a long time I never attempted to pass, avoid¬ 
ing as much as I could all communication with 
her, even when my uncle or aunt wished to 
take me to her room. They did not seem 
displeased, however, when I objected, and not 
always insisted on obedience. 

Thus affairs went on in our quiet household 
for what seemed to me a very long time. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE PENDULUM. 

It may have been a year after this, it may 
have been two, I cannot tell, when the next 
great event in my life occurred. I think it was 
towards the close of an autumn, but there was 
not so much about our house as elsewhere to 
mark the changes of the seasons, for the grass 
was always green. I remember it was a sul¬ 
try afternoon. I had been out almost die 
whole day, wandering hither and thither over 
the grass, and I felt hot and oppressed. Not 
an air was stirring. I longed for a breath of 
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wind, for I was not afraid of the wind itself, 
only of the trees that made it Indeed, I de¬ 
lighted in the wind, and would run against it 
with exuberant pleasure, even rejoicing in the 
fancy that I, as well as the trees, could make 
the wind by shaking my hair about as I ran. 
I must run, however; whereas the trees, 
whose prime business it was, could do it with¬ 
out stirring from the spot. But this was much 
too hot an afternoon for me, whose mood was 
always more inclined to the passive than the 
active, to run about and toss my hair, even for 
the sake of the breeze that would result 
therefrom. I bethought myself. I was 
nearly a man now; I would be afraid of 
things no more; I would get out my pen¬ 
dulum, and see whether that would not help 
me. ffot this time would I flinch from what 
consequences might follow. Let them be 
what they might, the pendulum should wag, 
and have a fair chance of doing its best. 

I went up to my room, a sense of high em¬ 
prise filling my little heart Composedly, yea 
solemnly, I set to work, even as some en¬ 
chanter of old might have drawn his circle, 
and chosen his spell out of his iron-clasped vo¬ 
lume. I strode to the closet in which the aw¬ 
ful instrument dwelt It stood in the farthest 
comer. As I lifted it, something like a groan 
invaded my ear. My notions of locality were 
not then sufficiently developed to let me know 
that grannie’s room was on the other side of 
that closet I almost let the creature, for as 
such I regarded it, drop. I was not to be de¬ 
terred, however. I bore it carefully to the 
light, and set it gently on the window-sill, full 
in view of the distant trees towards the west 
I left it then for a moment as if that it might 
gather its strength for its unwonted labors, 
while I closed the door, and, with what fancy 
I can scarcely imagine now, the curtains of 
my bed as well. Possibly it was with some 
notion of having one place to which, if the 
worst came to the worst I might retreat for 
safety. Again I approached the window, and 
after standing for some time in contemplation 
of the pendulum, I set it in motion, and stood 
watching it 

It swung slower and slower. It wanted to 
stop. It should not stop. I gave it another 
swing. On it went, at first somewhat dis- I 


tractedly, next more regularly, then with 
slowly retarding movement. But it should 
not stop. 

I turned in haste and got from the side of 
my bed the only chair in the room, placed it 
in the window, sat down before the reluctant 
instrument and gave it a third swing. Then, 
my elbows on the sill, I sat and watched it 
with growing awe, but growing determination 
as well. Once more it showed signs of re¬ 
fusal ; once more the forefinger of my right 
hand administered impulse. 

Something gave a crack inside the creature: 
away went the pendulum, swinging with a will 
I sat and gazed, almost horror-stricken. Ere 
many moments had passed, the feeling of ter¬ 
ror had risen to such a height that, for the 
very terror, I would have seized the pen¬ 
dulum in a frantic grasp. I did not. On it 
went, and I sat looking. My dismay was 
gradually subsiding. 

I have learned since that a certain ances¬ 
tor—or was he only a great-uncle ?—I forget— 
had a taste for mechanics, even to the craze 
of the perpetual motion, and could work well 
in brass and iron. The creature was proba¬ 
bly some invention of his. It was a real mar¬ 
vel, how, after so many years of idleness, it 
could now go as it did. I confess, as I con¬ 
template the thing, I am in a puzzle, and 
almost fancy the whole a dream. But let it 
pass. At worst, something of which this is 
the sole representative residuum, wrought an 
effect on me which embodies its cause thus, as 
I search for it in the past And why should 
not the individual life have its misty legends 
as well as that of nations ? From them, as 
from the golden and rosy clouds of morning, 
dawns at last the true sun of its unquestiona¬ 
ble history. Every boy has his own fables, 
just as the Romes and the Englands of the 
world have their Romuli and their Arthurs, 
thc'r suckling wolves and their granite-sheathed 
swords. Do they not reflect each other? I tell 
the tale as ’tis left in me. 

How long I sat thus gazing at the now self- 
impelled instrument, I cannot say. The next 
point in the progress of the legend is a gust 
of wind rattling the window in whose recess I 
was seated. I jumped from my chair in ter¬ 
ror. While I had been absorbed in the pendu- 
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lum, the evening had closed in; clouds had 
gathered over the sky, and all was gloomy 
about the house. It was much too dark to 
see the distant trees, but there could be no 
doubt they were at work. The pendulum had 
roused them. Another, a third, and a fourth 
gust rattled and shook the rickety frame. I 
had done it at lastl The trees were busy 
away there in the darkness. I and my pen¬ 
dulum could make the wind. 

The gusts came faster and faster, and grew 
into blasts which settled into a steady gale. 
The pendulum went on swinging to and fro, 
and the gale went on increasing in violence. I 
sat half in terror, half in delight at the awful 
success of my experiment. I would have 
opened the window to let in the coveted air, 
but that was beyond my knowledge and 
strength. I could make the wind blow, but, 
like other magicians, I could not share in its 
benefits. I would go out and meet it on the 
open plain. I crept down the stair like a 
thief—not that I feared detention, but that I 
felt such a sense of the important, even the 
dread, about myself and my instrument, that 
I was not in harmony with souls reflecting on¬ 
ly the common affairs of life. In a moment 
I was in the middle of the storm—for storm 
it very nearly was and soon became. I rushed 
to and ftp in the midst of it, lay down and 
rolled in it, and laughed and shouted as I 
looked up to the window where the pendulum 
was swinging, and thought of the trees at 
work away in the dark. The wind grew 
stronger and stronger. What if the pendu¬ 
lum should not stop at all, and the wind went 
on and on, growing louder and fiercer, till it 
grew mad and blew away the house ? Ah, 
then, poor grannie would have a chance of 
being buried at last 1 Seriously, the affair 
might grow serious. 

Such thoughts were passing in my mind, 
when all at once the wind gave a roar which 
made me spring to my feet and rush for the 
house. I must stop the pendulum. There 
was a strange sound in that blast The trees 
themselves had had enough of it, and were 
protesting against the creature’s tyranny. 
Their master was working them too hard. I 
ran up the stair on all fours: it was my way 
when I was in a hurry. Swinging went the 


pendulum in the window, and the wind roared 
in the chimney. I seized hold of the oscillat¬ 
ing thing, and stopped it; but to my amaze 
and consternation, the moment I released it, 
on it went again. I must sit and hold it But 
the voice of my aunt called me from below, 
and as I dared not explain why I would rather 
not appear, I was forced to obey. I lingered 
on the stair, half minded to return. 

“ What a rough night it is! ” I heard my 
aunt say, with rare remark. 

“ It gets worse and worse," responded my 
uncle. “ I hope it won't disturb grannie; 
but the wind must roar fearfully in her chim¬ 
ney.” 

I stood like a culprit What if they should 
find out that I was at the root of the mischief, 
at the heart of the storm 1 

“ If I could believe all I have been read¬ 
ing to-night about the Prince of the Power of 
the Air, I should not like this storm at all,” 
continued my uncle, with a smile. “ But books 
are not always to be trusted because they are 
old," he added with another smile. “ From 
the glass, I expected rain and not wind.” 

“ Whatever wind there is, we get it all," 
said my aunt “I wonder what Willie is 
about I thought I heard him coming down. 
Isn’t it time, David, we did something about 
his schooling ? It won’t do to have him idling 
about this way all day long." 

“ He’s a mere child," returned my uncle. 
“ I’m not forgetting him. But I can’t send 
him away yet" 

“ You know best,” returned my aunt 
Send me awayl What could it mean? 
Why should I—where should I go? Was 
not the old place a part of me, just like 
my own clothes on my own body ? This was 
the kind of feeling that woke in me at the 
words. But hearing my aunt push back her 
chair, evidently with the purpose of finding 
me, I descended into the room. 

“Come along, Willie,” said my uncle. 
“ Hear the wind, how it roars I ” 

“ Yes, uncle; it doeB roar,” I said, feeling 
a hypocrite for the first time in my life. Know¬ 
ing fer more about the roaring than he did, 
I yet spoke like an innocent 1 
“ Do you know who makes the wind, Wil¬ 
lie?” 
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“ Yes. The trees,” I answered. 

My uncle opened his blue eyes very wide, 
and looked at my aunt. He had had no idea 
what a little heathen I was. The more a man 
has wrought out his own mental condition, 
the readier he is to suppose that children must 
be able to work out theirs, and to forget that 
he did not work out his information, but only 
his conclusions. My uncle began to think it 
was time to take me in hand. 

“No, Willie,” he said. “I must teach 
you better than that" 

I expected him to begin by telling me that 
God made the wind; but, whether it was 
that what the old book said about the Prince 
of the Power of the Air returned upon him, or 
that he thought it an unfitting occasion for 
such a lesson when the wind was roaring so 
as might render its divine origin questionable, 
he said no more. Bewildered, I fancy, with 
my ignorance, he turned, after a pause, to my 
aunt. 

“ Don’t you think it’s time for him to go 
to bed, Jane ? ” he suggested. 

My aunt replied by getting from the cup- 
'board my usual supper—a basin of milk and 
a slice of bread; which I ate with less cir¬ 
cumspection than usual, for I was eager to 
return to my room. -As soon as I had finish¬ 
ed, Nannie was called, and I bade themgood- 
• night. 

“Make haste, Nannie,” I said. “Don’t 
you hear how the wind is roaring ? ” 

It was roaring louder than ever, and there 
was the pendulum swinging away in the win¬ 
dow. Nannie took no notice of it, and, I 
presume, only thought I wanted to get my 
head under the bed-clothes, and so escape the 
sound of it Anyhow, she did make haste, 
and in a very few minutes I was, as she sup¬ 
posed, snugly settled for the night But the 
moment she shut the door I was out of bed 
and at the window. The instant I reached it, 
a great dash of rain swept against the panes, 
and the wind howled more fiercely than ever. 
4 Believing I had the key of the position, inas¬ 
much as, if I pleased, I could take the pen¬ 
dulum to bed with me, and stifle its motions 
with the bed-dothes—for this'happy idea had 
dawned upon me while Nannie was undressing 
me—I was composed enough now to press 


my face to a pane and look out. There was 
a small space amidst the storm dimly illu¬ 
minated from the windows below, and the 
moment I looked—out of the darkness into 
this dim space, as if blown thither by the 
wind, rushed a figure on horseback, his large 
cloak flying out before him, and the mane of 
the animal he rode streaming out over his 
ears in the fierceness of the blast. He pulled 
up right under my window, and I thought he 
looked up, and made threatening gestures at 
me ; but I believe now that horse and man 
pulled up in sudden danger of dashing against 
the wall of the house. I shrank back, and 
when I peeped out again he was gone. The 
same moment the pendulum gave a click and 
stopped; one more rattle of rain against the 
windows, and then the wind stopped also. I 
crept back to my bed in a new terror, for 
might not this be the Prince of the Power of 
the Air, come to see who was meddling with 
his affairs ? Had he not come right out of 
the storm, and straight from the trees ? He 
must have something to do with it all 1 Be¬ 
fore I had settled the probabilities of the 
question, however, I was fast asleep. 

I awoke—how long after, I cannot tell— 
with the sound of voices in my ears. It was 
still dark. The voices came from below. I 
had been dreaming of the strange horseman, 
who had turned out to be the awful being con¬ 
cerning whom Nannie had enlightened me as 
going about at night, to buy little children 
from their-nurses, and make bagpipes of their 
skins. Awaked from such a dream, it was 
impossible to lie still without knowing what 
those voices down below were talking about 
The strange one must belong to the being, 
whatever he was, whom I had seen come out 
of the storm; and of whom could they be 
talking but me? I was right in both conclu¬ 
sions. 

With a fearful resolution, I slipped out of 
bed, opened the door as noiselessly as I 
might, and crept on my bare, silent feet down 
the creaking stair, which led, with open balus¬ 
trade, right into the kitchen, at the end far¬ 
thest from the chimney. The one candle at 
the other end could not illuminate its dark- 
I ness, and I sat unseen, a few steps from the 
bottom of the stair, listening with all my ears, 
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and staring with all my eyes. The stranger’s 
huge cloak hung drying before the fire, and he 
was drinking something- out of a tumbler. 
The light fell full upon his face. It was a 
curious, and certainly not to me an attractive 
face. The forehead was very projecting, and 
the eyes were very small, deep set, and spar¬ 
kling. The mouth—I had almost said muzzle 
—was very projecting likewise, and the lower 
jaw shot in front of the upper. When the 
man smiled the light was reflected from what 
seemed to my eyes an inordinate multitude of 
white teeth. His ears were narrow and long, 
and set very high upon his head. The hand, 
which he every now and then displayed in the 
exigencies of his persuasion, was white, but 
very large, and the thumb was exceedingly 
long. I had weighty reasons for both suspect¬ 
ing and fearing the man; and, leaving my 
prejudices out of the question, there was in 
the conversation itself enough besides to make 
me take note of dangerous points in his ap¬ 
pearance. I never could lay much claim to 
physical courage, and I attribute my behavior 
on this occasion rather to the fascination of 
terror than to any impulse of self-preservation; 
I sat there in utter silence, listening like an 
ear-trumpet The first words I could distin¬ 
guish were to this effect:— 

“ You do not mean," said the enemy, “ to 
tell me, Mr. Cumbermede, that you intend to 
bring up the young fellow in absolute igno¬ 
rance of the decrees of fate ? ” 

“ I pledge myself to nothing in the matter," 
returned my uncle, calmly, but with a some¬ 
thing in his tone which was new to me. 

“ Good heavens I ” exclaimed the other. 
“ Excuse me, sir, but what right can you have 
to interfere after such a serious fashion with 
the young gentleman's future?” 

“ It seems to me,” said my uncle, “ that 
you wish to interfere with it after a much more 
serious fashion. There are things in which 
ignorance may be preferable to knowledge." 

“ But what harm could the knowledge of 
such a fact do hinl?” 

“ Upset all his notions, rendfer him incapa¬ 
ble of thinking about anything of importance, 
occasion an utter ——" 

“But can anything be more important?” 
interrupted the viator. 


My uncle went on without heeding him. 

“ Plunge him over head and ears in——” 

“ Hot water, I grant you," again interrupted 
the enemy, to my horror; “but it wouldn't be 
for long. Only give me your sanction, and I 
promise you to have the case as tight as a 
drum before I ask you to move a step in it" 

“ But why should you take so much interest 
in what is purely our affair?" asked my 
uncle. 

“ Why, of course, you would have to pay 
the piper,” said the man. 

This was too much 1 Pay the man that 
played upon me after I was made into bag* 
pipes 1 The idea was too frightful. 

“ I must look out for business, you know; 
and, by Jove 1 I shall never have such a 
chance, if I live to the age of Methuselah." 

“ Well, you shall not have it from me." 

“Then,” said the man, rising, “you are 
more of a fool than I took you for.” 

“ Sir 1 ” said my uncle. 

“No offence; no offence, I assure you. 
But it is provoking to find people so blind— 
so wilfully blind—to their own interest You 
may say I have nothing to lose. : Give me 
the boy, ar.i I’ll bring him up like my own 
son; send him to school and college, too—all 
on the chance of being repaid twice over 
by-” 

I knew this was all a trick to get hold of 
my skin. The man said it on his way to the 
door, his ape-face shining dim as he turned it 
a little back in the direction of my uncle, who 
followed with the candle. I.lost the last part 
of the sentence in the terror which sent me 
bounding up the stair in my usual four-footed 
fashion. I leaped into my bed, shaking with 
cold and agony combined. But I had the 
satisfaction presently of hearing the thud of 
the horse’s hoofs upon the sward, dying away 
in the direction whence they had come. After 
that I soon fell asleep. 

I need hardly say that ! never set the pen¬ 
dulum swinging again. Many years after, T 
came upon it when searching for papers, and 
the thrill which vibrated through my whole 
frame, announced a strange and unwelcome 
presence long before my memory could recall 
its origin. 

It must not be supposed that I pretend to 
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remember all the conversation I have just set 
down. The words are but the forms in which, 
enlightened by facts which have since come to 
my knowledge, I clothe certain vague memo¬ 
ries and impressions of such an interview as 
certainly took place. 

In the morning, at breakfast, my aunt asked 
my uncle who it was that paid such an un¬ 
timely visit the preceding night. 

“ A fellow from C-” (the county town), 

“an attorney — what did he say his name 
was? Yes, I remember. It was the same as 
the steward's over the way. Coningham, it 
was.” 

“ Mr. Coningham has a son there—an at¬ 
torney too, I think,” said my aunt. 

My uncle seemed struck by the reminder, 
and became meditative. 

“ That explains his choosing such a night to 
come in. His father is getting an old man 
now. Yes, it must be the same.” 

“ He’s a sharp one, folk say,” said my aunt, 
with a pointedness in the remark which showed 
some anxiety. 

“ That he cannot conceal, sharp as he is,” 
said my uncle, and there the conversation 
stopped. ' 

The very next evening my uncle began to 
teach me. I had a vague notion that this had 
something to do with my protection against 
the machinations of the man Coningham, the 
idea of whom was inextricably associated in 
my mind with that of the Prince of the Pow¬ 
er of the Air, darting from the midst of the 
churning trees, on a horse whose streaming 
mane and flashing eyes indicated no true 
equine origin. I gave myself with diligence 
to the work my uncle set me. 

CHAPTER v. 
r HAVE LESSONS. 

It is a simple fact that up to this time I did 
not know my letters. It was, I believe, part 
of my uncle’s theory of education, that as lit¬ 
tle pain as possible should be associated with 
merely intellectual effort: he would not allow 
me, therefore, to commence my studies until 
the task of learning should be an easy one. 
Henceforth, every evening, after tea, he took 
me to his own room, the walls of which were 


nearly covered with books, and there taught 
me. 

One peculiar instance of his mode I will 
give, and let it stand rather as a pledge for the 
rest of his system than an index to it. It was 
only the other day it came back to me. Like 
Jean Paul, he would utter the name of God to 
a child only at grand moments; but there was 
a great difference in the moments the two 
men would have chosen. Jean Paul would 
choose a thunder-storm, for instance; the fol¬ 
lowing will show the kind of my uncle’s choice. 
One Sunday evening he took me for a longer 
walk than usual. We had climbed a little 
hill: I believe it was the first time I ever had 
a wide view of the earth. The horses were 
all loose in the fields; the cattle were gather¬ 
ing their supper as the sun went down; there 
was an indescribable hush in the air, as if 
Nature herself knew the seventh day; there 
was no sound even of water, for here the water 
crept slowly to the far-off sea, and the slant 
sunlight shone back from just one bend of a 
canal-like river; the haystacks and ricks of 
the last year gleamed golden in the farm-yards; 
great fields of wheat stood up stately around 
us, the glow in their yellow brought out by the 
red poppies that sheltered in the forest of their 
stems; the odor of the grass and clover came 
in pulses; and the soft blue sky was flecked 
with white clouds tinged with pink, which 
deepened until it gathered into a flaming rose 
in the west, where the sun was welling out 
oceans of liquid red. 

I looked up in my uncle’s face. It shone 
in a calm glow, like an answering, rosy moon. 
The eyes of my mind were opened: I saw 
that he felt something, and then I felt it too. 
His soul, with the glory for an interpreter, 
kindled mine. He, in turn, caught the sight 
of my face, and his soul broke forth in one 
word:— 

“ God! Willie; God I ” was all he said; 
and surely it was enough. 

It was only then, in moments of strong re¬ 
pose, that my uncle spoke to me of God. 

Although he never petted me, that is, never 
showed me any animal affection, my uncle 
was like a father to me in this, that he was 
about and above me, a pure benevolence. It 
is no wonder that I should leant rapidly un- 
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der his teaching, for I was quick enough, and 
possessed the more energy that it had not 
been wasted on unpleasant tasks. 

Whether from indifference or intent I can¬ 
not tell, but he never forbade me to touch 
any of his books. Upon more occasions 
than one he found me on the floor with a 
folio between my knees ; but he only smiled 
and said— 

“ Ah, Willie! mind you don’t crumple the 
leaves.” 

About this time also I had a new experi¬ 
ence of another kind, which impressed me 
almost with the force of a revelation. 

I had not yet explored the boundaries of 
the prairie-like level on which I found myself. 
As soon as I got about a certain distance 
from home, I always turned and ran back. 
Fear is sometimes the first recognition of 
freedom. Delighting in liberty, I yet shrunk 
from the unknown spaces around me, and 
rushed back to the shelter of the home-walls. 
But as I grew older I became more adven¬ 
turous; and one evening, although the sha¬ 
dows were beginning to lengthen, I went on 
and on until 1 made a discovery. I found a 
half-spherical hollow in the grassy surface. I 
rushed into its depth as if it had been a 
mine of marvels, threw myself on the ground, 
and gazed into the sky as if I had now for the 
first time discovered its true relation to the 
earth. The earth was a cup, and the sky its 
cover. 

There were lovely daisies in this hollow— 
not too many to spoil the grass, and they 
were red-tipped daisies. There was besides, 
in the very heart of it, one plant of the finest 
pimpernels I have ever seen, and this was my 
introduction to the flower. Nor were these 
all the treasures of the spot A late prim¬ 
rose, a tiny child, bom out of due time, 
opened its timid petals in the same hollow. 
Here then were gathered red-tipped daisies, 
large pimpernels, and one tiny primrose. I 
lay and looked at them in delight—not at all 
inclined to pull them, for they were where I 
loved to see them. I never had much incli¬ 
nation to gather flowers. I see them as a 
part of a whole, and rejoice in them in their 
own place without any desire to appropriate 
them. I lay and looked at these for a long 


time. Perhaps I fell asleep. I do not know. 
I have often waked in the open air. All at 
once I looked up and saw a vision. 

My reader will please to remember that 
up to this hour I had never seen a lady. I 
cannot by any stretch call my worthy aunt a 
lady; and my grandmother was too old, and 
too much an object of mysterious anxiety, to 
produce the impression of a lady upon me. 
Suddenly I became aware that a lady was 
looking down on me. Over the edge of my 
horizon, the circle of the hollow that touched 
the sky, her face shone like a rising moon. 
Sweet eyes looked on me, and a sweet mouth 
was tremulous with a smile. I will not at¬ 
tempt to describe her. To my childish eyes 
she was much what a descended angel must 
have been to eyes of old, in the days when 
angels did descend, and there were Arabs or 
Jews on the earth who could see them. A 
new knowledge dawned in me. I lay motion¬ 
less, looking up with worship in my heart 
As suddenly she vanished. I lay far into the 
twilight, and then rose and went home, half 
bewildered, with a sense of heaven about me 
which settled into the fancy that my mother 
had come to see me. I wondered afterwards 
that I had not followed her; but I never 
forgot her, and,'morning, mid-day, or evening, 
whenever the fit seized me, I would wander 
away and lie down in the hollow, gazing at 
the spot where the lovely face had arisen, in 
the fancy, hardly in the hope, that my moon 
might once more arise and bless me with her 
vision. 

Hence I suppose came another habit of 
mine, that of watching in the same hollow, and 
in the the same posture, now for the sun, now 
for the moon, but generally for the sun. You 
might have taken me for a fire-worshipper, so 
eagerly would I rise, when the desire came 
upon me, so hastily in the clear gray of the 
morning would I dress myself, lest the sun 
should be up before me, and I fail to catch his 
first lance-like rays dazzling through the forest 
of grass on the edge of my hollow world. 
Bare-footed I would scud like a hare through 
the dew, heedless of the sweet air of the 
morning, heedless of the few bird-songs hbobt 
me, heedless even of the east, whose saffron 
might just be burning into gold, as I ran to 
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gain the green hollow whence alone I would 
greet the morning. Arrived there, I shot 
into its shelter, and threw myself panting on 
the grass, to gaze on the spot at which I ex¬ 
pected the rising glory to appear. Ever 
when I recall the custom, that one lark is 
wildly praising over my head, for he sees the 
sun for which I am waiting. He has his nest 
in the hollow beside me. I would sooner 
have turned my back on the sun than dis¬ 
turbed the home of his high-priest, the lark. 
And now the edge of my horizon begins 
to bum; the green blades glow in their tops; 
they are melted through with light; the 
flashes invade my eyes; they gather; they 
grow, until I hide my face in my hands. The 
sun is up. But on my hands and my knees I 
rush after the retreating shadow, and, like a 
child at play with its nurse, hide in its cur¬ 
tain. Up and up comes the peering sun; he 
will find me; I cannot hide from him ; there 
is in the wide field no shelter from his gaze. 
No matter then. Let him shine into the 
deepest comers of my heart, and shake the 
cowardice and the meanness out of it 

I thus made friends with Nature. I had no 
great variety even in her, but the better did I 
understand what I had. The next summer, I 
began to hunt for glow-worms, and carry them 
carefully to my hollow, that in the warm, soft, 
moonless nights they might illumine it with a 
strange light When I had been very success¬ 
ful, I would call my uncle and aunt to see. 
My aunt tried me by always having some¬ 
thing to do first. My uncle, on the other 
hand, would lay down his book at once, and 
follow me submissively. He could not gen¬ 
erate amusement for me, but he sympathized 
with what I could find for myself. 

“ Come and see my cows,” I would say to 
him. 

I well remember the first time I took him 
to see them. When we reached the hollow, 
he stood for a moment silent Then he said, 

; laying his hand on my shoulder, 

“ Very pretty, Willie 1 But why do you 
-call them cows ? ” 

“ You told. me last night,” I answer¬ 
ed, “that the road the angels go across 
the sky is called the milky way—didn't you, 
uncle ? " 


“I never told you the angels went that 
way, my boy.” 

“ Oh! didn’t you ? I thought you did.” 

“ No, I didn’t” 

“ Oh 1 I remember now: I thought if it 
was a way, and nobody but the angels could 
go in it, that must be the way the angels did 
g°-” 

“ Yes, yes, I see 1 But what has that to do 
with the glow-worms ? ” 

“Don’t you see, uncle ? If it be the milky 
way, the stars must be the cows. Look at 
my cows, uncle. Their milk is very pretty 
milk, isn’t it ?” 

“Very pretty, indeed, my dear—rather 
green.” 

“ Then I suppose if you could put it in 
auntie’s pan, you might make another moon 
of it?” 

“ That’s being silly now,” said my uncle; 
and I ceased, abashed. 

“Look, look, uncle 1” I exclaimed, a 
moment after; “ they don’t like being talked 
about, my cows.” 

For as if a cold gust of wind had passed 
over them, they all dwindled and paled. I 
thought they were going out 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear 1 ” I cried, and began 
dancing about with dismay. The next instant 
the glow returned, and the hollow was ra¬ 
diant 

“ Oh the dear light I ” I cried again. “ Look 
at it, uncle I Isn’t it lovely ? ” 

He took me by the hand. His actions were 
always so much more tender than his words 1 

“ Do you know who is the light of the 
world, Willie?” 

“Yes, well enough. I saw him get out of 
bed this morning.” 

My uncle led me home without a word 
more. But next night he began to teach me 
about the light of the world, and about walk¬ 
ing in the light I do not care to repeat 
much of what he taught me in this kind, for, 
like my glow-worms, it does not like to be 
talked about Somehow it loses color and 
shine when one talks. 

I have now shown sufficiently how my unde 
would seize opportunities for beginning things. 
He thought more of the beginning than of 
any other part of a process. 
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“ All’s well that begins well,” he would say. 
1 did not know what his smile meant as he 
said so. 

I sometimes wonder how I managed to get 
through the days without being weary. No 
one ever thought of giving me toys. I had 
a turn for using my hands; but I was too 
young to be trusted with a knife. I had never 
seen a kite, except far away in the sky: I took 
it for a bird. There were no rushes to make 
water-wheels of, and no brooks to set them 
turning in. I had neither top nor marbles. I 
had no dog to play with. And yet I do not 
remember once feeling weary. I knew all 
the creatures that went creeping about in the 
grass, and although I did not know the pro¬ 
per name for one of them, I had names of 
my own for them all, and was so familiar with 
their looks and their habits, that I am confi¬ 
dent I could in some degree interpret some of 
the people I met afterwards by their resem¬ 
blances to these insects. I have a man in my 
mind now who has exactly the head and face, 
if face it can be called, of an ant It is not a 
head, but a helmet I knew all the butter¬ 
flies—they were mostly small ones, but of 
lovely varieties. A stray dragon-fly would 
now and then delight me; and there were 


hunting-spiders and wood-lice, and queerer 
creatures of which I do not yet know the 
names. Then there were grasshoppers, which 
for some time I took to be made of green 
leaves, and I thought they grew like fruit on 
the trees till they were ripe, when they jumped 
down, and j umped for ever after. Another child 
might have caught and caged them; for me, I 
followed them about, and watched their ways. 

In the winter, things had not hitherto gone 
quite so well with me. Then I had been a 
good deal dependent upon. Nannie and her 
stories, which were neither very varied nor 
very well told. But now that I had begun to 
read, things went better. To be sure, there 
were not in my uncle's library many books 
such as children have nowadays; but there 
were old histories, and some voyages and 
travels, and in them I revelled. I am per¬ 
plexed sometimes when I look into one of 
these books—for I have them all about me 
now—to find how dry they are. The shine 
seems to have gone out of them. Or is it 
that the shine has gone out of the eyes that 
used to read them ? If so, it will come again, 
some day. I do not find that the shine has 
gone out of a beetle’s back; and I can read 
The PUgrinis Progress stilL 


(To be continued.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I am — I will not say how old, but well 
past middle age. This much I feel com¬ 
pelled to mention, because it has long been 
my opinion that no man should attempt a 
history of himself until he has set foot 
upon the border land where the past and 
the future begin to blend in a conscious¬ 
ness somewhat independent of both, and 
hence interpreting both. Looking west¬ 
ward, from this vantage-ground, the set¬ 
ting sun is not the less lovely to him that 
he recalls a merrier time when the shad¬ 
ows fell the other way. Then they sped 
westward before him, as if to vanish, 
chased by his advancing footsteps, over 
the verge of the world. Now they come 
creeping towards him, lengthening as they 
come. And they are welcome. Can it be 
that he would ever have chosen a world 
without shadows? Was not the trouble 
of the shadowless noon the dreariest of 
all? Did he not then long for the cur¬ 
tained queen—the all-shadowy night? 
And shall he now regard witli dismay the 
setting sun of his earthly life ? When he 
looks back, he sees the farthest cloud of 
the sun-deserted east alive with a rosy 
hue. It is the prophecy of the sunset con¬ 
cerning the dawn. For the sun itself is 
ever a rising sun, and the morning will 
come though the night should be dark. 

In this “ season of calm weather,” when 
the past has receded so far that he can 
behold it as in a picture, and his share in 
it as the history of a man who had lived 
and would soon die; when he can confess 
his faults without the bitterness of shame, 
both because he is humble, and because 
the faults themselves have dropped from 
him; when his good deeds look poverty- 
stricken in his eyes, and he would no more 


claim consideration for them than expect 
knighthood because he was no thief; when 
he cares little for his reputation, but much 
for his character — little for what has 
gone beyond his control, but endlessly 
much for what yet remains in his will to 
determine; then, I think, a man may do 
well to write his own life. 

“ So,” I imagine a reader interposing, 
“ you profess to have arrived at this high 
degree of perfection yourself? ” 

I reply that the man who has attained 
this kind of indifference to the past, this 
kind of hope in the future, will be far 
enough from considering it a high degree 
of perfection. The very idea is to such 
a man ludicrous. One may eat bread with¬ 
out claiming the honours of an athlete; 
one may desire to be honest and not count 
himself a saint. My object in thus shad¬ 
owing out what seems to me my present 
condition of mind, is merely to render it 
intelligible to my readers how an autobiog¬ 
raphy might come to be written without 
rendering the writer justly liable to the 
charge of that overweening, or self-conceit, 
which might be involved in the mere con¬ 
ception of the idea. 

In listening to similar recitals from the 
mouths of elderly people, I have observed 
that many things which seemed to the per¬ 
sons principally concerned ordinary enough, 
had to me a wonder and a significance they 
did not perceive. Let me hope that some 
of the things I am about to relate may fare 
similarly, although, to be honest, I must 
confess I could not have undertaken the 
task, for a task it is, upon this chance alone; 
I do think some of my history worthy of 
being told, just for the facts’ sake. God 
knows I have had small share in that 
worthiness. The weakness of my life has 
been that I would ever do some great 
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CHAPTER I. 


thing; the saving of my life has been my 
utter failure. I have never done a great 
deed. If I had, I know that one of my 
temperament could not have escaped seri¬ 
ous consequences. I have had more pleas¬ 
ure when a grown man in a certain discov¬ 
ery concerning the ownership of an apple 
of which I had taken the ancestral bite 
when a boy, than I can remember to have 
resulted from any action of my own during 
my whole existence. But I detest the no¬ 
tion of puzzling my readers in order to en¬ 
joy their fancied surprise, or their possible 
praise of a worthless ingenuity of conceal¬ 
ment. If I ever appear to behave to them 
thus, it is merely that I follow the course 
of my own knowledge of myself and my 
affairs, without any desire to give them 
either the pain or the pleasure of suspense,' 
if indeed I may flatter myself with the 
hope of interesting them to such a degree 
that suspense should become possible. 

When I look over what I have written, I 
find the tone so sombre—let me see; what 
sort an evening is it on which I commence 
this book ? Ah 1 I thought so; a sombre 
evening. The sun is going down behind a 
low bank of gray cloud, the upper edge of 
which he tinges with a faded yellow. 
There will be rain before morning. It is 
late autumn, and most of the crops are 
gathered in. A bluish fog is rising from 
the lower meadows. As I look I grow cold. 
It is not, somehow, an interesting evening. 
Yet if I found just this evening well de¬ 
scribed in a novel, I should enjoy it heartily. 
The poorest, weakest drizzle upon the win¬ 
dow-panes of a dreary road-side inn in a 
country of slate-quarries, possesses an in¬ 
terest to him who enters it by the door of 
a book, hardly less than the pouring rain 
which threatens to swell every brook to a 
torrent. How is this? I think it is be¬ 
cause your troubles do not enter into the 
book, and its troubles do not enter into 
you, and therefore nature operates upon 
you unthwarted by the personal conditions 
which so often counteract her present in¬ 
fluences. But I will rather shut out the 
fading west, the gathering mists, and the 
troubled consciousness of Nature alto¬ 
gether, light my fire and my pipe, and then 
try whether in my first chapter I cannot be 
a boy again in such fashion that my 
ghostly companion, that is, my typical 
reader, will not be too impatient to linger 
a little in the meadows of childhood ere 
we pass to the corn-fields of riper years. 
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WHERE I FIND MYSELF. 

No wisest chicken, I presume, can recall 
the first moment when the chalk-oval sur¬ 
rounding it gave way, and instead of the 
cavern of limestone which its experience 
might have led it to expect, it found a^ 
world of air and movement and freedom 
and blue sky — with kites in it. For my 
own part I often wished when a child, that 
I had watched while God was making me, 
that I might have remembered how he did 
it. Now my wonder is whether when I 
creep forth into “ that new world which is 
the old,” I shall be conscious of the birth, 
and enjoy the whole mighty surprise, or 
whether I shall become gradually aware 
that things are changed, and stare about 
me like the new-born baby. What will bo 
the candle-flame that shall first attract my 
new-born sight ? But I forget that specu¬ 
lation about the new life is not writing the 
history of the old. 

I have often tried how far back my mem¬ 
ory could go. I suspect there are awfully 
ancient shadows mingling with our mem¬ 
ories ; but, as far as I can judge, the ear¬ 
liest definite memory I have is the dis¬ 
covery of how the wind was made; for I 
saw the process going on before my very 
eyes, and there could be, and there was, 
no doubt of the relation of cause and 
effect in the matter. There were the trees 
swaying themselves about after the wild¬ 
est fashion, and there was the wind in con¬ 
sequence visiting my person somewhat too 
roughly. The trees were blowing in my 
face. They made the wind and threw it 
at me. I used my natural senses, and this 
was what they told me. The discovery 
impressed me so deeply that even now I 
cannot look upon trees without a certain 
indescribable, and, but for this remem¬ 
brance, unaccountable awe. A grove was 
to me for many years a fountain of winds, 
and, in the stillest day, to look into a 
depth of gathered stems filled me with dis¬ 
may ; for the whole awful assembly might, 
writhing together in earnest and effectual 
contortion, at any moment begin their 
fearful task of churning the wind. 

These were no trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood where I was born. It stood in the 
midst of grass, and nothing but grass was 
to be seen for a long way on every side of 
it. There was not a gravel path or a road 
near it. Its walls, old and rusty, rose 
immediately from the grass. Green blades 
and a few heads of daisies leaned trust¬ 
ingly against the brown stone, all the 
sharpness of whose fractures had long 
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since vanished, worn away by the sun and 
the rain, or filled up by the slow lichens : 
which I used to think were young stones 
growing out of the wall. The ground 
was part of a very old dairy-farm, and my 
uncle to whom it belonged, would not 
have a path about the place. But then 
the grass was well subdued by the cows, 
and, indeed, I think, would never have 
grown very long, for it was of that deli¬ 
cate sort which we see only on downs and 
in parks and on old grazing farms. All 
about the house — as far, at least, as my 
lowly eyes could see — the ground was 
perfectly level, and this lake of greenery, 
out of which it rose like a solitary rock, 
■was to me an unfailing mystery and de¬ 
light. This will sound strange in the ears 
of those who consider a mountainous, or 
at least an undulating surface, essential to 
beauty; but nature is altogether inde¬ 
pendent of what is called fine scenery. 
There are other organs than the eyes, 
even if grass and water and sky were not 
of the best and loveliest of nature’s 
shows. 

The house, I have said, was of an an¬ 
cient-looking stone, gray and green and 
yellow and brown. It looked very hard; 
yet there were some attempts at carving 
about the heads of the narrow windows. 
The carving had, however, become so dull 
and shadowy that I could not distinguish 
a single form or separable portion of de¬ 
sign: still some ancient thought seemed 
ever flickering across them. The house, 
which was two stories in height, had a cer¬ 
tain air of defence about it, ill to explain. 
It had no eaves, for the walls rose above 
the edge of the roof; but the hints at bat¬ 
tlements were of the merest. The roof, 
covered with gray slates, rose very steep, 
and had narrow, tall dormer windows in 
it. The edges of the gables rose, not in a 
slope, but in a succession of notches, like 
stairs. Altogether, the shell to which, 
considered as a crustaceous animal, I be¬ 
longed—for man is every animal accord¬ 
ing as you choose to contemplate him — 
had an old-world look about it — a look of 
the time when men had to fight in order 
to have peace, to kill in order to live. Be¬ 
ing, however, a crustaceous animal, I, the 
heir of all the new impulses of the age, was 
born and reared in closest neighbourhood 
with strange relics of a vanished time. Hu¬ 
manity so far retains its chief characteris¬ 
tics that the new generations can always 
flourish in the old shell. 

The dairy was at some distance, so deep 
in a hollow that a careless glance would 
not have discovered it. I well remember 


my astonishment when my aunt first took 
me there ; for I had not even observed the 
depression of surface: all had been a level 
green to my eyes. Beyond this hollow 
were fields divided by hedges, and lanes, 
and the various goings to and fro of a not 
unpeopled although quiet neighbourhood. 
Until I left home for school, however, I do 
not remember to have seen a carriage of 
any kind approach our solitary dwelling. 
My uncle would have regarded it as little 
short of an insult for any one to drive 
wheels over the smooth lawny surface in 
which our house dwelt like a solitary 
island in the sea. 

Before the threshold lay a brown patch, 
worn bare of grass, and beaten hard by 
the descending feet of many generations. 
The stone threshold itself was worn almost 
to a level with it. A visitor’s first step 
was into what 'would, in some parts, be 
called the house-place, a room which served 
all the purposes of a kitchen, and yet par¬ 
took of the character of an old hall. It 
rose to a fair height, with smoke-stained 
beams above; and was floored with a kind 
of cement, hard' enough, and yet so worn, 
that it required a good deal of local knowl¬ 
edge to avoid certain jars of the spine from 
sudden changes of level. All the furniture 
was dark and shining, especially the round 
table, which, with its bewildering, spider¬ 
like accumulation of legs, waited under 
the mullioned, lozenged window until meal¬ 
times, when, like an animal roused from 
its lair, it stretched out those legs, and as¬ 
sumed expanded and symmetrical shape 
in front of the fire in winter, and nearer 
the door in summer. It recalls the vision 
of my aunt, with a hand at each end of it, 
searching empirically for the level — feel¬ 
ing for it, that is, with the creature’s own 
legs — before lifting the hanging leaves, 
and drawing out the hitherto supernu¬ 
merary legs to support them; after which 
would come a fresh adjustment of level, 
another hustling to and fro, that the new 
feet likewise might settle on elevations of 
equal height; and then came the snowy 
cloth or the tea-tray, deposited cautiously 
upon its shining surface. 

The walls of the room were always 
whitewashed in the spring, occasioning 
ever a sharpened contrast with the dark- 
brown ceiling. Whether that was even 
swept I do not know r ; I do not remember 
ever seeing it done. At all events, its colour 
remained unimpaired by paint or white¬ 
wash. On the walls hung various articles, 
some of them high above my head, and at¬ 
tractive for that reason if for no other. I 
never saw one of them moved from its place 
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—not even the fishing-rod, which required 
the whole length betwixt the two win¬ 
dows : three rusty hooks hung from it, 
and waved about when a wind entered 
ruder than common. Over the fishing- 
rod hung a piece of tapestry, about a yard 
in width, and longer than that. It would 
have required a very capable constructive¬ 
ness indeed to supply the design from what 
remained, so fragmentary were the forms, 
and so dim and faded were the once bright 
colours. It was there as an ornament; for 
that which is a mere complement of higher 
modes of life, becomes, when useless, the 
ornament of lower conditions: what we 
call great virtues are little regarded by 
the saints. It was long before I began to 
think how the tapestry could have come 
there, or to what it owed the honour given 
it in the house. 

On the opposite wall hung another ob¬ 
ject, which may well have been the cause 
of my carelessness about the former — at¬ 
tracting to itself all my interest. It was a 
sword, in a leather sheath. From the 
point, half way to the hilt, the sheath was 
split all along the edge of the weapon. 
The sides of the wound gaped, and the 
blade was visible to my prying eyes. It 
was with rust almost as dark a brown as 
the scabbard that infolded it. But the 
under parts of the hilt, where dust could 
not settle, gleamed with a faint golden 
shine. That sword was to my childish 
eyes the type of all mystery, a clouded 
glory, which for many long years I never 
dreamed of attempting to unveil. Not the 
sword Exealibur, had it been “ stored in 
some treasure-house of mighty kings,” 
could have radiated more marvel into the 
hearts of young knights than that sword 
radiated into mine. Night after night I 
would dream of danger drawing nigh — 
crowds of men of evil purpose — enemies 
to me or to my country; and ever in the 
beginning of my dream, I stood ready, 
foreknow;ng and waiting; for I had 
climbed and had taken the ancient power 
from the wall, and had girded it about my 
waist— always with a straw rope, the sole 
band within my reach; but as it rvent on, 
the power departed from the dream; I 
stood waiting for foes who would not 
come; or they drew near in fury, and when 
I would have drawn my weapon, old blood 
and rust held it fast in the sheath, and I 
tugged at it in helpless agony; and fear 
invaded my heart, and I turned and fled, 
pursued by my foes, until I left the dream 
itself behind, whence the terror still pur¬ 
sued me. 

There were many things more on the 


walls. A pair of spurs, of make modern 
enough, hung between two pewter dish- 
covers. Hanging book-shelves came next; 
for although most of my uncle’s books 
were in his bed-room, some of the com¬ 
moner were here on the wall, next to an 
old fowling-piece, of which both lock and 
barrel were devoured with rust. Then 
came a great pair of shears, though how 
they should have been there I cannot yet 
think, for there was no garden to the 
house, no hedges or trees to clip. I need not 
linger over these things. Their proper 
place is in the picture with which I would 
save words and help understanding if I 
could. 

Of course there was a great chimney in 
the place; chiefly to be mentioned from 
the singular fact that just round its corner 
was a little door opening on a rude wind¬ 
ing stair of stone. This appeared to be 
constructed within the chimney; but on 
the outside of the wall, was a half-round 
projection, revealing that the stair was not 
indebted to it for the whole of its accom¬ 
modation. Whither the stair led, I shall 
have to disclose in my next chapter. From 
the opposite end of the kitchen, an ordi¬ 
nary wooden staircase, witli clumsy balus¬ 
trade, led up to the two bed-rooms occupied 
by my uncle and my aunt; to a large lumber- 
room, whose desertion and almost emptiness 
was a source of uneasiness in certain moods; 
and to a spare bed-room, which was better 
furnished than any of ours, and indeed to 
my mind a very grand and spacious apart¬ 
ment. This last was never occupied dur¬ 
ing my childhood; consequently it smelt 
musty notwithstanding my aunt’s exem¬ 
plary housekeeping. Its bedstead must 
have been hundreds of years old. Above 
these rooms again were those to which the 
dormer windows belonged, and in one of 
them I slept. It opened into that occupied 
by Nannie, our only maid. It had a deep 
closet in which I kept Iny few treasures, 
and into wliich I used to retire when out 
of temper or troubled, conditions not oc¬ 
curring frequently, for nobody quarrelled 
with me, and I had nobody with whom I 
might have quarrelled. 

When I climbed upon a chair, I could 
seat myself on the broad sill of the dormer 
window. This was the watch-tower whence 
I viewed the world. Thence I could see 
trees in the distance — too far off for me 
to tell whether they were churning wind 
or not. On that side those trees alone 
were between me and the sky. 

One day when my aunt took me with 
her into the lumber-room, I found there, m 
a corner, a piece of strange mechanism. 
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It had a kind of pendulum; but I cannot 
describe it because I had lost sight of it 
long before I was capable of discovering 
its use, and my recollection of it is there¬ 
fore very vague — far too vague to admit 
of even a conjecture now as to what it 
could have been intended for. But I re¬ 
member well enough my fancy concerning 
iit, though when or how that fancy awoke 
I cannot tell either. It seems to me as old 
as the finding of the instrument. The 
fancy was that if I could keep that pendu¬ 
lum wagging long enough, it would set all 
those trees going too ; and if I still kept it 
swinging, we should have such a storm of 
wind as no living man had ever felt or 
heard of. That I more than half believed 
it, will be evident from the fact that, 
although I frequently carried the pendu¬ 
lum, as I shall call it, to the window-sill, 
and set it in motion by way of experiment, 
I had not, up to the time of a certain 
incident which I shall very soon relate, had 
the courage to keep up the oscillation be¬ 
yond ten or a dozen strokes; partly from 
the fear of the trees, partly from the dim 
dread of exercising power whose source 
and extent were not within my knowledge. 
I kept the pendulum in the closet I have 
mentioned, and never spoke to any one of it. 

CHAPTER XI. 

MY UNCLE AND AUNT. 

We were a curious household. I re¬ 
membered neither father nor mother; and 
the woman I had been taught to call auntie 
was no such near relation. My uncle was 
my father’s brother, and my aunt was his 
cousin, by the mother’s side. She was a 
tall, gaunt woman, with a sharp nose and 
eager eyes, yet sparing of speech. Indeed, 
there was very little speech to be heard in 
the house. My aunt, however, looked as I 
if she could have spoken. I think it was I 
the spirit of the place that kept her silent, 
for there were those eager eyes. She might 
have been expected also to show a bad 
temper, but I never saw a sign of such. 
To me she was always kind; chiefly, I 
allow, in a negative way, leaving me to do 
very much as I pleased. I doubt if she 
felt any great tenderness for me, although 
I had been dependent upon her care from 
infancy. In after years I came to the con¬ 
clusion that she was in love with my uncle; 
and perhaps the sense that he was indiffer¬ 
ent to her save after a brotherly fashion, 
combined with the fear of betraying herself 
and the consciousness of her unattractive 
appearance, to produce the contradiction 
between her looks and her behaviour. 
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Every morning, after our early break¬ 
fast, my uncle walked away to the farm, 
where he remained until dinner-time. 
Often, when busy at my own invented 
games in the grass, I have caught sight of 
my aunt, standing motionless with her 
hand over her eyes, watching for the first 
glimpse of my uncle ascending from the 
hollow where the farm-buildings lay; and 
occasionally, when something had led her 
thither as well, I would watch them re¬ 
turning together over the grass, when she 
would keep glancing up in his face at 
almost regular intervals, although it was 
evident they were not talking, but he 
never turned his face or lifted his eyes 
from the ground a few yards in front of 
him. 

He was a tall man of nearly fifty, with 
gray hair, and quiet meditative blue eyes. 
He always looked as if he were thinking. 
He had been intended for the church, but 
the means of prosecution of his studies 
failing, he had turned his knowledge of 
rustic affairs to account, and taken a sub¬ 
ordinate position on a nobleman’s estate, 
where he rose to be bailiff. When my 
father was seized with his last illness, he 
returned to take the management of the 
farm. It had been in the family for many 
generations. Indeed that portion of it 
upon which the house stood, was our own 
property. When my mother followed my 
father, my uncle asked his cousin to keep 
house for him. Perhaps she had expected 
a further request, but more had not come 
of it. 

When he came in, my uncle always 
wont straight to his room; and having 
washed his hands and face, took a book 
and sat down in the window. If I were 
sent to tell him that the meal was ready, I 
was sure to find him reading. He would 
look up, smile, and look down at his book 
again; nor, until I had formally delivered 
my message, would he take further notice 
of me. Then he would rise, lay his book 
carefully aside, take my hand, and lead me 
down stairs. 

To my childish eyes there was some¬ 
thing very grand about my uncle. His 
face was large-featured and handsome ; he 
was tall, and stooped meditatively. I 
think my respect for him was founded a 
good deal upon the reverential way in 
which my aunt regarded him. And there 
was great wisdom, I came to know, behind 
that countenance, a golden speech behind 
that silence. 

My reader must not imagine that the 
prevailing silence of the house oppressed 
me. I had been brought up in it, and 
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never felt it. My own thoughts, if 
thoughts those conditions of mind could 
he called, which were chiefly passive re¬ 
sults of external influences—whatever they 
were — thoughts or feelings, sensations or 
dim, slow movements of mind — they 
filled the great pauses of speech; and be¬ 
sides, I could read the faces of both my 
uncle and aunt like the pages of a well- 
known book. Every shade of alteration 
in them I was familiar with, for their 
changes were not many. 

Although my uncle’s habit was silence, 
however, he would now and then take a 
fit of talking to me. I remember many 
such talks; the better, perhaps, that they 
were divided by long intervals. I had 
perfect confidence in his wisdom, and sub¬ 
mission to his will. I did not much mind 
my aimt. Perhaps her deference to my 
uncle made me feel as if she and I were 
more on a level. She must have been 
really kind, for she never resented any 
petulance or carelessness. Possibly she 
sacrificed her own feeling to the love my 
uncle bore me; but I think it was rather 
that, because he cared for me, she cared 
for me too. 

Twice during every meal she would rise 
from the table with some dish in her hand, 
open the door behind the chimney, and as¬ 
cend the winding stair. 

CHAPTER III. 

AT THE TOP OF THE CIIIMNEY-STAIR. 

I fear my readers may have thought 
me too long occupied with the explanatory 
foundations of my structure: I shall at 
once proceed to raise its walls of narra¬ 
tive. Whatever further explanations may 
be necessary, can be applied as buttresses 
in lieu of a broader base. 

One Sunday—it was his custom of a 
Sunday—I fancy I was then somewhere 
about six years of age—my uncle rose 
from the table after our homely dinner, 
took me by the hand, and led me to the 
dark door with the long arrow-headed 
hinges, and up the winding stone stair 
which I never ascended except with him 
or my aunt. At the top was another 
rugged door, and within that, one cov¬ 
ered with green baize. The last opened 
on what had always seemed to me a 
very paradise of a room. It was old- 
fashioned enough; but childhood is of any 
and every age, and it was not old-fash¬ 
ioned to me — only intensely cosy and 
comfortable. The first thing my eyes 
generally rested upon was an old bureau, 
with a book-case on the top of it, the glass 


doors of which were lined with faded red 
silk. , The next thing I would see was a 
small tent-bed, with the whitest of cur¬ 
tains, and enchanting fringes of white ball- 
tassels. The bed was covered with an 
equally charming counterpane of silk 
patchwork. The next object was the 
genius of the place, in a high, close, easy- 
chair, covered with some dark stuff, 
against which her face, surrounded with 
its widow’s oap, of ancient form, but daz¬ 
zling whiteness, ivas strongly relieved. 
How shall I describe the shrunken, yet 
delicate, the gracious, if not graceful form, 
and the face from which extreme old age 
had not wasted half the loveliness ? Yet 
I always beheld it with an indescribable 
sensation, one of whose elements I can 
isolate and identify as a faint fear. Per¬ 
haps this arose partly from the fact that, 
in going up the stair, more than once my 
uncle had said to me, “ You must not 
mind what grannie says, Willie, for old 
people will often speak strange things that 
young people cannot understand. But 
you must love grannie, for she is a very 
good old lady.” 

“ Well, grannie, how are you to-day ? ” 
said my uncle, as we entered, this particu¬ 
lar Sunday. 

I may as well mention at once that my 
uncle called her grannie in his own right 
and not in mine, for she was in truth my 
great grandmother. 

“ Pretty well, David, I thank you ; but 
much too long out of my grave,” answered 
grannie ; in no sepulchral tones, however, 
for her voice, although weak and uneven, 
had a sound in it like that of one of the 
upper strings of a violin. The plaintive¬ 
ness of it touched me, and I crept near 
her — nearer than, I believe, I had ever 
yet gone of my own will—and laid my 
hand upon hers. I withdrew it instantly, 
for there was something in the touch that 
made me—not shudder, exactly — but 
creep. Her hand was smooth and soft, 
and warm too, only somehow the skin of 
it seemed dead. With a quicker move¬ 
ment than belonged to her years, she 
caught hold of mine, which she kept in one 
of her hands, while she stroked it with the 
other. My slight repugnance vanished for 
the time, and I looked up in her face, 
grateful for a tenderness which was alto¬ 
gether new to me. 

“ What makes you so long out of your 
grave, grannie ? ” I asked. 

“ They won’t let me into it, my dear.” 

“ Who won’t let you, grannie V ” 

“ My own grandson there, and the wo¬ 
man down the stair.” 
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“ But you don’t really want to go — do 
you, grannie ? ” 

“1 do want to go, Willie. I ought to 
have been there long ago. I am very old; 
so old, that I’ve forgotten how old I am. 
How old ami?” she asked, looking up at 
my uncle. 

“ Nearly ninety-five, grannie; and the 
older you get before you go, the better we 
shall all be pleased, as you know very 
well.” 

“ There I I told you,” she said with a 
smile, not all of pleasure, as she turned 
her head towards me. “ They won’t let 
me go. I want to go to my grave, and 
they won’t let me I Is that an age at which 
to keep a poor woman from her grave ? ” 

“ But it’s not a nice place, is it, gran¬ 
nie ? ” I asked, with the vaguest ideas of 
what the grace meant. “ I think somebody 
told me it was in the churchyard.” 

But neither did I know with any clear¬ 
ness what the church itself meant, for we 
were a .long way from church, and I had 
never been there yet. 

“ Yes, it is in the churchyard, my dear.” 

“ Is it a house ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, a little house; just big enough for 
one.” 

“ I shouldn’t like that.” 

“ Oh yes you would.” 

“ Is it a nice place then ? ” 

“Yes, the nicest place in the world, 
when you get to be so old as I am. If 
they would only let me die! ” 

“ Die, grannie I ” I exclaimed. My no¬ 
tions of death as yet were derived only 
from the fowls brought from the farm, 
with their necks hanging down long and 
limp, and their heads waggling hither and 
thither. 

“ Come, grannie, you mustn’t frighten 
our little man,” interposed my uncle, look¬ 
ing kindly at us both. 

“ David I ” said grannie, with a reproach¬ 
ful dignity, “you know what I mean well 
enough. You know that until I have done 
what I have to do, the grave that is wait¬ 
ing for me will not open its mouth to re¬ 
ceive me. If you will only allow me to do 
what I have to do, I shall not trouble you 
long. Oh dear I oh dear I ” she broke out, 
moaning and rocking herself to and fro, 
“ I am too old to weep, and they will not 
let me to my bed. I want to go to bed. 
I want to go to sleep.” 

She moaned and complained like a child. 
My uncle went near and took her hand. 

“ Come, come, dear grannie I ” he said, 
“you must not behave like this. You 
know all things are for the best.” 

“ To keep a corpse out of its grave I ” re¬ 


torted the old lady, almost fiercely, only 
she was too old and weak to be fierce. 
“ Why should you keep a soul that’s long¬ 
ing to depart and go to its own people, 
lingering on in the coffin? What better 
than a coffin is this withered body ? The 
child is old enough to understand me. 
Leave him with me for half an hour, and I 
shall trouble you no longer. I shall at 
least wait my end in peace. But I think I 
should die before the morning.” 

Ere grannie had finished this sentence, 
I had shrunk from her again and retreated 
behind my uncle. 

“ There ! ” she went on, “ you make my 
own child fear me. Don’t be frightened, 
Willie dear; your old mother is not a wild 
beast; she loves you dearly. Only my 
grand-children are so undutiful! They 
will not let my own son come near me.” 

How I recall this I do not know, for I 
could not have understood it at the time. 
The fact is that during the last few years 
I have found pictures of the past returning 
upon me in the most vivid and unaccount¬ 
able manner, so much so as almost to 
alarm me. Things I had utterly forgotten 
—.or so far at least that when they return 
they must appear only as vivid imagina¬ 
tions, were it not for a certain conviction 
that accompanies them—are constantly 
dawning out of the past. Can it be that 
the decay of the observant faculties allows 
the memory to revive and gather force ? 
But I must refrain, for my business is to 
narrate, not to speculate. 

My uncle took me by the hand, and 
turned to leave the room. I cast one look 
at grannie as he led me away. She had 
thrown her head back on her chair, and 
her eyes were closed : but her face looked 
offended, almost angry. She looked to my 
fancy as if she were trying but unable to 
lie down. My uncle closed the doors very 
gently. In the middle of the stair he 
stopped, and said in a low voice, 

“ Willie, do you know that when peo¬ 
ple grow very old they arc not quite like 
other people ? ” 

“ Yes. They want to go to the church¬ 
yard,” I answered. 

“They fancy things,” said my uncle. 
“ Grannie thinks you are her own son.” 

“ And ain’t I ? ” I asked innocently. 

“ Not exactly,” he answered. “ Your 
father was her son’s son. She forgets that, 
and wants to talk to you as if you were 
your grandfather. Poor old grannie I I 
don’t wish you to go and see her without 
your aunt or me : mind that.” 

Whether I made any promise I do not 
remember; but I know that a new soine- 
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tiling was mingled with my life from that 
moment. An air as it were of the tomb 
mingled henceforth with the homely de¬ 
lights of my life. Grannie wanted to die, 
and uncle would not let her. She longed 
for her grave, and they would keep her 
above ground. And from the feeling that 
grannie ought to be buried, grew an awful 
sense that she was not alive — not alive, 
that is, as other people are alive, and a 
gulf was fixed between her and me which 
for a long time I never attempted to pass, 
avoiding as much as I could all communi¬ 
cation with her, even when my uncle or 
aunt wished to take me to her room. 
They did not seem displeased, however, 
when 1 objected, and not always insisted 
on obedience. 

Thus affairs went on in our quiet house¬ 
hold for what seemed to me a very long 
long time. 

CIIAPTER IV. 

THE PENDULUM. 

It. may have been a year after this, it 
may have been two, I cannot tell, when the 
next great event in my life occurred. I 
think it was towards the close of an 
autumn, but there was not so much about 
our house as elsewhere to mark the 
changes of the seasons, for the grass was 
always green. I remember it was a sultry 
afternoon. I had been out almost the 
whole day, wandering hither and thither 
over the grass, and I felt hot and oji- 
pressed. Not an air was stirring. I 
longed for a breath of wind, for I was not 
afraid of the wind itself, only of the trees 
that made it. Indeed, I delighted in the 
wind, and would run against it with ex¬ 
uberant pleasure, even rejoicing in the 
fancy that I, as well as the trees, could 
make the wind by shaking my hair about 
as I ran. I must run, however; whereas 
the trees, whose prime business it was, 
could do it wiihout stirring from the spot. 
But this was much too hot an afternoon 
for me, whose mood was always more in¬ 
clined to the passive than the active, to 
run about and toss my hair, even for the 
sake of the breeze that would result there¬ 
from. I bethought myself. I was nearly 
a man now; I would be afraid of things 
no more; I would get out my pendulum, 
and see whether that would not help me. 
Not this time would I flinch from what 
consequences might follow. Let them be 
what they might, the pendulum should 
wag, and have a fair chance of doing its 
best. 

I went up to my room, a sense of high 1 


emprise ■ filling my little heart. Com¬ 
posedly, yea solemnly, I set to work, even 
as some enchanter of old might have 
drawn his circle, and chosen his spell out 
of his iron-clasped volume. I strode to 
the closet in which the awful instrument 
dwelt. It stood in the farthest corner. 
As I lifted it, something like a groan in¬ 
vaded my ear. My notions of locality 
were not then sufficiently developed to let 
me know that grannie’s room was on the 
other side of that closet. I almost let the 
creature, for as such I regarded it, drop. 
I was not to be deterred, however. I bore 
it carefully to the light, and set it gently 
on the window-sill, full in view of the dis¬ 
tant trees towards the west. I left it then 
for a moment, as if that it might gather its 
strength for its unwonted labours, while I 
closed the door, and, with what fancy I 
can scarcely imagine now, the curtains of 
my bed as well. Possibly it was with 
some notion of having one place to which, 
if the worst came to the worst, I might 
retreat for safety. Again I approached 
the window, and after standing for some 
time in contemplation of the pendulum, I 
set it in motion, and stood watching it. 

It swung slower and slower. It wanted 
to stop. It should not stop. I gave it 
another swing. On it went, at first some¬ 
what distractedly, next more regularly, 
then with slowly retarding movement. 
But it should not stop. 

I turned in haste and got from the side 
of my bed the only chair in the room, 
placed it in the window, sat down before 
the reluctant instrument, and gave it a 
third swing. Then, my elbows on the sill, 
I sat and watched it with growing awe, 
but growing determination as well. Once 
more it showed signs of refusal; once 
more the forefinger of my right hand ad¬ 
ministered impulse. 

Something gave a crack inside the crea¬ 
ture : away went the pendulum, swinging 
with a will. I sat and gazed, almost 
horror-stricken. Ere many moments had 
passed, the feeling of terror had risen to 
such a height that, but for the very terror, 
I would have seized the pendulum in a 
frantic grasp. I did not. On it went, 
and I sat looking. My dismay was gradu¬ 
ally subsiding. 

1 have learned since that a certain 
ancestor — or was he only a great-uucle ? 
—I forget — had a taste for mechanics, 
even to the craze of the perpetual motion, 
and could work well in brass aud iron. 
The creature was probably some invention 
of his. It was a real marvel, how, after so 
many years of idleness, it could now go as 
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it did. I confess, as I contemplate the 
thing, I am in a puzzle, and almost fancy 
the whole a dream. But let it pass. At 
worst, something of which this is the sole 
representative residuum, wrought an effect 
on me which embodies its cause thus, as I 
search for it in the past. And why should 
not the individual life have its misty 
legends as well as that of nations ? From 
them, as from the golden and rosy clouds 
of morning, dawns at last the true sun of 
its unquestionable history. Every boy 
has his own fables, just as the Rome3 and 
the Englands of the world have their 
Romuli and their Arthurs, their suckling 
wolves and their granite-sheathed swords. 
Do they not reflect each other ? I tell the 
the tale as ’tis left in me. 

How long I sat thus gazing at the now 
self-impelled instrument, I cannot say. 
The next point in the progress of the le¬ 
gend, is a gust of wind rattling the win¬ 
dow, in whose recess I was seated. I 
jumped from my chair in terror. While I 
had been absorbed in the pendulum, the 
evening had closed in; clouds had gath¬ 
ered over the sky, and all was gloomy 
about the house. It was much too dark to 
see the distant trees, but there could be no 
doubt they were at work. The pendulum 
had roused them. Another, a third, and 
a fourth gust rattled and shook the rickety 
frame. I had done it at last I The trees 
were busy away there in the darkness. 
I and my pendulum could make the 
wind. 

The gusts came faster and faster, and 
grew into blasts which settled into a steady 
gale. The pendulum went on swinging to 
and fro, and the gale went on increasing 
in violence. I sat half in terror, half in 
delight at the awful success of my experi¬ 
ment. I would have opened the window 
to let in the coveted air, but that was be¬ 
yond my knowledge and strength. I could 
make the wind blow, but, like other magi¬ 
cians, I could not share in its benefits. I 
would go out and meet it on the open 
plain. I crept down the stair like a thief 
— not that I feared detention, but that I 
felt such a sense of the important, even the 
dread, about myself and my instrument, 
that I was not in harmony with souls re¬ 
flecting only the common affairs of life. 
In a moment I was in the middle of the 
storm — for storm it very nearly was and 
soon became. I rushed to and fro in the 
midst of it, lay down and rolled in it,and 
laughed and shouted as I looked up to the 
window where the pendulum was swing¬ 
ing, and thought of the trees at work away 
in the dark. The wind grew stronger and 


stronger. What if the pendulum should 
not stop at all, and the wind went on and 
on, growing louder and fiercer, till it grew 
mad and blew away the house ? Ah, then, 
poor grannie would have a chance of being 
buried at last 1 Seriously, the affair might 
grow serious. 

Such thoughts were passing in my mind, 
when all at once the wind gave a roar 
which made me spring to my feet and rush 
for the house. I must stop the pendulum. 
There was a strange sound in that blast. 
The trees themselves had had enough of it, 
and were protesting against the creature’s 
tyranny. Their master was working them 
too hard. I ran up the stair on all fours: 
it was my way when I was in a hurry. 
Swinging went the pendulum in the win¬ 
dow, and the wind roared in the chimney. 
I seized hold of the oscillating thing, and 
stopped it; but to my amaze and con¬ 
sternation, the moment I released it, on it 
went again. I must sit and hold it. But 
the voice of my aunt called me from be¬ 
low, and as I dared not explain why I 
would rather not appear, I was forced to 
obey. I lingered on the stair, half minded 
to return. 

“ What a rough night it is ! ” I heard my 
aunt say, with rare remark. 

“It gets worse and worse,” responded 
my uncle. “I hope it won’t disturb gran¬ 
nie ; but the wind must roar fearfully in 
her chimney.” 

I stood like a culprit. What if they 
should find out that I was at the root of 
the mischief, at the heart of the storm I 

“ If I could believe all I have been read¬ 
ing to-night about the Prince of the Power 
of the Air, I should not like this storm at 
all,” continued my uncle, with a smile. 
“ But books are not always to be trusted 
because they are old,” he added with 
another smile. “From the glass, I ex¬ 
pected rain and not wind.” 

“ Whatever wind there is, we get it all,” 
said my aunt. “ I wonder what Willie is 
about. I thought I heard him coming 
down. Isn’t it time, David, we did some¬ 
thing about his schooling? It won’t do 
to have him idling about this way all day 
long.” 

“ He’s a mere child,” returned my uncle. 

“ I’m not forgetting him. But I can’t send 
him away yet.” 

“ You know best,” returned my aunt. 

Send me away ! What could it mean ? 
Why should I—where should I go ? Was 
not the old place a part of me, just like my 
own clothes on my own body ? This was 
the kind of feeling that woke in me at the 
words. But hearing my aunt push back 
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her chair, evidently with the purpose of 
finding me, I descended into the room. 

“ Come along, Willie,” said my uncle. 
“Hear the wind, how it roars! ” 

“ Yes, uncle ; it does roar,” I said, feel¬ 
ing a hypocrite for the first time in my 
life. Knowing far more about the roaring 
than he did, I yet spoke like an innocent! 

“Do you know who makes the wind, 
Willie?” 

“ Yes. The trees,” I answered. 

My uncle opened liis blue eyes very wide, 
and looked at my aunt. He had no idea 
what a little heathen I was. The more a 
man has wrought out his own mental con¬ 
dition, the readier he is to suppose that 
children must be able to work out theirs, 
and to forget that he did not work out 
his information, but only his conclusions. 
My uncle began to think it was time to 
take me in hand. 

“ No, Willie,” he said. “ I must teach 
you better than that.” 

I expected him to begin by telling me 
that God made the wind; but, whether it 
was that what the old book said about the 
Prince of the Power of the Air returned 
upon him, or that he thought it an unfit¬ 
ting occasion for such a lesson when the 
wind was roaring so as might render its 
divine origin questionable, he said no more. 
Bewildered I fancy, with my ignorance, he 
turned, after a pause, to my aunt. 

“ Don’t you think it’s time for him to go 
to bed, .Jane? ” he suggested. 

My aunt replied by getting from the 
cupboard my usual supper — a basin of 
milk and a slice of bread; which I ate with 
loss circumspection than usual, for I was 
eager to return to iny room. As soon as I 
had finished, Nannie was called, and I 
bade them good-night. 

“Make haste, Nannie,” I said. “Don’t 
you hear how the wind is roaring? ” 

It was roaring louder than ever, and 
there was the pendulum swinging away in 
the window. Nannie took no notice of it, 
and, I presume, only thought I wanted to 
get my head under the bed-clothes, and so 
escape the sound of it. Anyhow, she did 
make haste, and in a few minutes I was, as 
she supposed, snugly settled for the night. 
But the moment she shut the door. I was 
out of bed and at the window. The in¬ 
stant I reached it, a great dash of rain 
swept against the panes, and the wind 
howled more fiercely than ever. Believing 
I had the key of the position, inasmuch as, 
if I pleased, I could take the pendulum to 
bed with mo, and stifle its motions with 
the bed-clothes — for this happy idea had 
dawned upon me while Nannie was un¬ 


dressing me — I was composed enough 
now to press my face to a pane, and look 
out. There was a small space amidst the 
storm dimly illuminated from the windows 
below, and the moment I looked — out of 
the darkness into this dim space, as if 
blown thither by the wind, rushed a fig¬ 
ure on horseback, his large cloak flying 
out before him, and the mane of the ani¬ 
mal he rode streaming out over his ears 
in the fierceness of the blast. He pulled 
up right under my window, and I thought 
he looked up, and made threatening ges¬ 
tures at me; but I believe now that horse 
and man pulled up in sudden danger of 
dashing against the wall of the house. I 
shrank back, and when I peeped out again 
he was gone. The same moment the pen¬ 
dulum gave a click and stopped ; one more 
rattle of rain against the windows, and 
then the wind stopped also. I crept back 
to my bed in a new T terror, for might not 
this be the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
come to see who was meddling with his af¬ 
fairs ? Had he not come right out of the 
storm, and straight from the trees ? He 
must have something to do with it all I 
Before I had settled the probabilities of 
the question, however, I was fast asleep. 

I awoke — how long after, I cannot tell 
— with the sound of voices in my ears. It 
was still dark. The voices came from be¬ 
low. I had been dreaming of the strange 
horseman, who had turned out to be the 
awful being concerning whom Nannie had 
enlightened mo as going about at night, 
to buy little children from their nurses, 
and make bagpipes of their skins. Awaked 
from such a dream, it was impossible to lie 
still without knowing what those voices 
down below were talking about. The 
strange one must belong to the being, 
whatever he was, whom I had seen come 
out of the storm; and of whom could they 
be talking but me ? I was right in both 
conclusions. 

With a fearful resolution, I slipped out 
of bed, opened the door as noiselessly as I 
might, and crept on my bare, silent feet 
down the creaking stair, which led, with 
open balustrade, right into the kitchen, at 
the end farthest from the chimney. The 
one candle at the other end could not illu¬ 
minate its darkness, and I sat unseen, a 
few steps from the bottom of the stair, 
listening with all my ears, and staring with 
all my eyes. The stranger’s huge cloak 
hung drying before the fire, and he was 
drinking something out of a tumbler. 
The light fell full upon his face. It was a 
curious, and certainly not to me an attrac¬ 
tive face. The forehead was very projeet- 
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ing, and the eyes were very small, deep 
set, and sparkling. The mouth — I had 
almost said muzzle — was very projecting 
likewise, and the lower jaw shot in front 
of the upper. When the man smiled the 
light was reflected from what seemed to 
my eyes an inordinate multitude of white 
teeth. His ears were narrow and long, 
and set very high upon his head. The 
hand which he every now and then dis¬ 
played in the exigencies of his persuasion, 
was white, but very large, and the thumb 
was exceedingly long. I had weighty rea¬ 
sons for both suspecting and fearing the 
man; and, leaving my prejudices out of the 
question, there was in the conversation it¬ 
self enough besides, to make me take note of 
dangerous points in his appearance. I never 
could lay much claim to physical courage, 
and I attribute my behaviour on this occa¬ 
sion rather to the fascination of terror than 
to any impulse of preservation: I sat there 
in utter silence, listening like an ear- 
trumpet. The first words I could distin¬ 
guish were to this effect:— 

“ You do not mean,” said the enemy, “ to 
tell me, Mr. Cumbermode, that you intend 
to bring up the young fellow in absolute 
ignorance of the decrees of fate? ” 

“ I pledge myself to nothing in the mat¬ 
ter,” returned my uncle, calmly, but with 
a something in his tone which was new to 
me. 

“ Good heavens I ” exclaimed the other. 
“ Excuse me, sir, but what right can you 
have to interfere after such a serious fash¬ 
ion with the young gentleman’s future ? ” 

“ It seems to me,” said my uncle, “ that 
you wish to interfere with it after a much 
more serious fashion. There are things 
in which ignorance may be preferable to 
knowledge.” 

“ 13ut what harm could the knowledge 
of such a fact do him ? ” 

“ Upset all his notions, render him inca- 
blo of thinking about anything of import¬ 
ance, occasion an utter-” 

“ But can anything be more import¬ 
ant ? ” interrupted the visitor. 

My uncle went on without heeding 
him. 

“ Plunge him over head and ears 
in-” 

“ Hot water, I grant you,” again inter¬ 
rupted the enemy, to my horror; “ but it 
wouldn’t be for long, Only give me your 
sanction, and I promise you to have the 
case as tight as a drum before I ask you 
to move a step in it.” 

“ But why should you take so much in¬ 
terest in what is purely our affair ? ” asked 
my uncle. 


“Why, of course, you would have to 
pay the piper,” said the man. 

This was too much I Pay the man that 
played upon me after I was made into 
bagpipes I The idea was too frightful. 

“I must look out for business, you 
know; and by Jove! I shall never have 
such a chance, if I live to the age of Me¬ 
thuselah.” 

“ Well, you shall not have it from 
me.” 

“ Then,” said the man, rising, “ you are 
more of a fool than I took you for.” 

“ Sir I ” said my uncle. 

“ No offence; no offence, I assure you. 
But it is provoking to find people so blind 
— so wilfully blind—to their own inter¬ 
est. You may say I have nothing to lose. 
Give me the boy, and I’ll bring him up 
like my own son; send him to school and 
college, too — all on the chance of being 
repaid twice over by ”- 

I knew this was all a trick to get hold 
of my skin. The man said it on his way 
to the door, his ape-face shining dim as he 
turned it a little back in the direction of 
my uncle, who followed with the candle. 
I lost the last part of the sentence in the 
terror which sent me bounding up the stair 
in my usual four-footed fashion. I leaped 
into my bed, shaking with cold and agony 
combined. But I had the satisfaction 
presently of hearing the thud of the horse’s 
hoofs upon the sward, dying away in the 
direction whence they had come. After 
that I soon fell asleep. 

I need hardly say that I never set the 
pendulum swinging again. Many years 
after, I came upon it when searching for 
papers, and the thrill which vibrated 
through my whole frame, announced a 
strange and unwelcome presence long be¬ 
fore my memory could recall its origin. 

It must not be supposed that I pretend 
to remember all the conversation I have 
just set down. The words are but the 
forms iii which, enlightened by facts 
which have since come to my knowledge, 
I clothe certain vague memories and im¬ 
pressions of such an interview as certainly 
took place. 

In the morning, at breakfast, my aunt 
asked my uncle who it was that paid such 
an untimely visit the preceding night. 

“ A fellow from C-” (the county 

town), “an attorney—what did he say 
his name was ? Yes, I remember. It was 
the same as the steward’s over the way. 
Coningham, it was.” 

“Mr. Coningham has a son there — an 
attorney too, I think,” said my aunt. 

My uncle seemed struck by the re- 
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minder, and became meditative. 

“That explains his choosing such a 
night to come in. His father is getting 
an old man now. Yes, it must be the 
same.” 

“ He’s a sharp one, folk say,” said my 
aunt, with a pointedness in the remark 
which showed some anxiety. 

“That he cannot conceal, sharp as he 

is, ” said my uncle, and there the conversa¬ 
tion stopped. 

The very next evening my uncle began 
to teach me. I had a vague notion that 
this had something to do with my protec¬ 
tion against the machinations of the man 
Coningham, the idea of whom was inex¬ 
tricably associated in my mind with that 
of the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
darting from the midst of the churning 
trees, on a horse whose streaming mane 
and (lashing eyes indicated no true equine 
origin. I gave myself with diligence to 
the work my uncle set me. 

chapter v. 

I HAVE LESSONS. 

It is a simple fact that up to this time I 
did not know my letters. It was, I be¬ 
lieve, part of my uncle’s theory of educa¬ 
tion, that as little pain as possible should 
be associated with merely intellectual ef¬ 
fort : he would not allow me, therefore, to 
commence my studies until the task of 
learning should be an easy one. Hence¬ 
forth, every evening, after tea, he took me 
to his own room, the walls of which were 
nearly covered with books, and there 
taught me. 

One peculiar instance of his mode I will 
give, and let it stand rather as a pledge 
for the rest of his system than an index to 

it. It was only the other day it came back 
to me. Like Jean Paul, he would utter 
the name of God to a child only at grand 
moments; but there was a great differ¬ 
ence in the moments the two men would 
have chosen. Jean Paul would choose a 
thunder-storm, for instance; the following 
will show the kind of my uncle’s choice. 
One Simday evening he took me for a 
longer walk than usual. We had climbed 
a little hill: I believe it was the first time 
I ever had a wide view of the earth. The 
horses were all loose in the fields; the 
cattle were gathering their supper as the 
sun went down; there was an indescrib¬ 
able hush in the air, as if Nature herself 
knew the seventh day; there was no 
sound even of water, for here the water 
crept slowly to the far-off sea, and the 
slant sunlight shone back from just one 


bend of a canal-like river; the haystacks 
and ricks of the last year gleamed golden 
in the farmyards; great fields of wheat 
stood up stately around us, the glow in 
their yellow brought out by the red pop¬ 
pies that sheltered in the forest of their 
stems; the odour of the grass and clover 
came in pulses; and the soft blue sky was 
flocked with 'white clouds tinged with pink, 
which deepened until it gathered into a 
flaming rose in the west, where the sun 
was welling out oceans of liquid red. 

I looked up in my uncle’s face. It shone 
in a calm glow, like an answering rosy 
moon. The eyes of my mind were opened: 
I saw that he felt something, and then I 
felt it too. His soul, with the glory for an 
interpreter, kindled mine. He, in turn, 
caught the sight of my face, and his soul 
broke forth in one word: — 

“ God I Willie; God I ” was all he said; 
and surely it was enough. 

It was only then in moments of strong 
repose, that my uncle spoke to me of God. 

Although he never petted me, that is, 
never showed me any animal affection, my 
uncle was like a father to me in this, that 
he was about and above me, a pure benev¬ 
olence. It is no wonder that I should 
learn rapidly under his teaching, for I was 
quick enough, and possessed the more en¬ 
ergy that it had not been wasted on un¬ 
pleasant tasks. 

Whether from indifference or intent I 
cannot tell, but he never forbade me to 
touch any of his books. Upon more occa¬ 
sions than one he found me on the floor 
with a folio between my knees; but he 
only smiled and said — 

“ Ah, Willie 1 mind you don’t crumple 
the leaves.” 

About this time also I had a new expe¬ 
rience of another kind, which impressed 
me almost with the force of a revelation. 

I had not yet explored the boundaries 
of the prairie-like level on which I found 
myself. As soon as I got about a certain 
distance from home, I always turned and 
ran back. Fear is sometimes the first 
recognition of freedom. Delighting in 
liberty, I yet shrunk from the unknown 
spaces around me, and rushed back to the 
shelter of the home-walls. But as I grew 
older I became more adventurous; and 
one evening, although the shadows were 
beginning to lengthen, I went on and on 
until I made a discovery. I found a half- 
spherical hollow in the grassy surface. I 
rushed into its depth as if it had been a 
[mine of marvels, threw myself on the 
[ ground, and gazed into the sky as if I had 
now for the first time discovered its truo 
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relation to the earth. The earth was a 
cup, and the sky its cover. 

There were lovely daisies in this hollow 
— not too many to spoil the grass, and 
they were red-tipped daisies. There was 
besides, in the very heart of it, one plant 
of the finest pimpernels I have ever seen, 
and this was my introduction to the flower. 
Nor were these all the treasures of the 
spot. A late primrose, a tiny child, born 
out of due time, opened its timid petals in 
the same hollow. Here then were gath¬ 
ered red-tipped daisies, large pimpernels, 
and one tiny primrose. I lay and looked 
at them in delight—not at all inclined to 
pull them, for they were where I loved to 
see them. I never had much inclination 
to gather flowers. I see them as a part of 
a whole, and rejoice in them in their own 
place without any desire to appropriate 
them. I lay and looked at these for a long 
time. Perhaps I fell asleep. I do not 
know. I have often waked in the open air. 
All at once I looked up and saw a vision. 

My reader will please to remember that 
up to this hour I had never seen a lady. I 
cannot by any stretch call my worthy aunt 
a lady; and my grandmother was too old, 
and too much an object of mysterious 
anxiety, to produce the impression of a 
lady upon me. Suddenly I became aware 
that a lady was looking down on me. 
Over the edge of my horizon, the cir¬ 
cle of the hollow that touched the sky, 
her face shone like a rising moon. Sweet 
eyes looked on me, and a sweet mouth was 
tremulous with a smile. I will not attempt 
to describe her. To my childish eyes she 
was much what a descended angel must 
have been to eyes of old, in the days when 
angels did descend, and there were Arabs 
or Jews on the eartli who could see them. 
A new knowledge dawned in me. I lay 
motionless, looking up with worship in my 
heart. As suddenly she vanished. I lay 
far into the twilight, and then rose and 
went home, half bewildered, with a sense 
of heaven about me which settled into, the 
fancy that my mother had come to see me. 

I wondered afterwards that I had not fol¬ 
lowed her; but I never forgot her, and, 
morning, mid-day, or evening, whenever 
the fit seized me, I would wander away 
and lie down in the hollow, gazing at the 
spot where the lovely face had arisen, in 
the fancy, hardly in the hope, that my 
moon might once more arise and bless mo 
with her vision. 

Hence I suppose came another habit of 
mine, that of watching in the same hollow, 
■and in the same posture, now for the sun, 
now for the moon, but generally for the 


sun. You might have taken me for a fire- 
worshipper, so eagerly would I rise, when 
the desire came upon me, so hastily in the 
clear gray of the morning would I dress 
myself, lest the sun should be up before 
me, and I fail to catch his first lance-like 
rays dazzling through the forest of grass 
on the edge of my hollow world. Bare¬ 
footed I would scud like a hare through 
the dew, heedless of the sweet air of the 
morning, heedless of the few bird-songs 
about me, heedless even of the .east, whose 
saffron might just be burning into gold, as 
I ran to gain the green hollow whence 
alone I would greet the morning. Arrived 
there, I shot into its shelter, and threw my¬ 
self panting on the grass, to gaze on the 
spot at which I expected the rising glory 
to appear. Ever when I recall the cus¬ 
tom, that one lark is wildly praising over 
my head, for he sees the sun for which I 
am waiting. He has his nest in the hollow 
beside me. I would sooner have turned my 
back on the sun than disturbed the home of 
his high-priest, the lark. And now the edge 
of my horizon begins to burn; the green 
blades glow in their tops; they are melted 
through with light; the flashes invade my 
eyes; they gather; they grow, until I 
hide my face in my hands. The sun is up. 
But on my hands and my knees I rush 
after the retreating shadow, and, like a 
child at play with it3 nurse, hide in its 
curtain. Up and up comes the peering 
sun; he will find me; I cannot hide from 
him; there is in the wide field no shelter 
from his gaze. No matter then. Let him 
shine into the deepest corners of my 
heart, and shake the cowardice and the 
meanness out of it. 

I thus made friends with Nature. I 
had no great variety even in her, but the 
better did I understand what I had. The 
next summer, I began to hunt for glow¬ 
worms, and carry them carefully to my 
hollow, that in the warm, soft, moonless 
nights they might illumine it with a strange 
light. When I had been very successful, I 
would call my uncle and aunt to see. My 
aunt tried me by always having something 
to do first. My uncle, on the other hand, 
would lay down his book at once, and fol¬ 
low me submissively. He could not gene¬ 
rate amusement for me, but he sympa¬ 
thized with what I found for myself. 

“ Come and see my cows,” I would say 
to him. 

I well remember the first time I took 
him to see them. When we reached the 
hollow, he stood for a moment silent. 
Then he said, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, 
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“ Very pretty, Willie I But why do you 
call them cows V ” 

“ You told me last night,” I answered, 
“ that the road the angels go across the 
sky is called the milky way — didn’t yon, 
uncle V ” 

“ I never told you the angels went that 
way, my boy.” 

w Oh! didn’t you ? I thought you did. ” 

“ No, I didn’t.” 

“ Oil! I remember now: I thought if it 
was a way, and nobody but the angels 
could go in it, that must be the way the 
angels did go.” 

“ Yes, yes, I see ! But what has that 
to do with the glow-worms ? *’ 

“Don’t you see, uncle? If it be the 
milky way, the stars must be the cows. 
Look at my cows, uncle. Their milk is 
very pretty milk, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Very pretty, indeed, my dear — rather 
green.” 

“ Then I suppose if you could put it in 
auntie’s pan, you might make another 
moon of it ? ” 

“ That’s being silly now,” said my uncle; 
aud I ceased, abashed. 

“ Look, look, uncle! ” I exclaimed, a 
moment after; “they don’t like being 
talked about, my cows.” 

For as if a cold gust of wind had passed 
over them, they all dwindled and paled. 
I thought they were going out. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear! ” I cried, and began 
dancing about with dismay. The next in¬ 
stant the glow retured, and the hollow 
was radiant. 

“ Oh the dear light! ” I cried again. 
“ Look at it, uncle 1 Isn’t it lovely V ” 

lie took me by the hand. His actions 
were always so much more tender than 
his words 1 

“ Ho you know who is the light of the 
world, Willie ? ” 

“ Yes, well enough. I saw him get out 
of bed this morning.” 

My uncle led me home without a word 
more. But next night lie began to teach 
me about the light of the world, and about 
walking in the light. I do not care to re¬ 
peat much of what he taught me in this 
kind, for, like my glow-worms, it does not 
like to be talked about. Somehow it loses 
colour and shine when one talks. 

1 have now shown sufficiently how my 
uncle would seize opportunities for begin¬ 
ning things. He thought more of the be¬ 
ginning than of any other part of a 
process. 

“ All ? s well that begins well,” he would 


■ say. I did not know wliat his smile meant 
| as he said so. 

I I sometimes wonder how I managed to 
get through the days without being weary. 

! No one ever thought of giving me toys. 

I I had a turn for using my hands; blit I 
was too young to be trusted with a knife. 
; I had never seen a kite, except far away 
i in the sky: I took it for a bird. There 
were no rushes to make water-wheels of, 
| and no brooks to set them turning in. I 
| had neither top nor marbles, I had 
1 no dog to play with. And yet I do nob 
| remember once feeling weary. I knew all 
.the creatures that went creeping about 
I in the grass, and although I did not know 
I the proper name for one of them, I had 
I names of my own for them all, and was 
so familiar with tlieir looks and their 
habits, that I am confident I could iu 
some degree interpret some of the people 
I met afterwards by their resemblances to 
these insects. I have a man in my mind 
now who has exactly the head and face, 
if face it can be called, of an ant. It is 
not a head, but a helmet. I knew all the 
| butterflies—they were mostly small ones, 
I but of lovely varieties. A stray dragon¬ 
fly would now and then delight me; and 
i there were hunting spiders and wootl-licc, 
and queerer creatures of which I do not 
yet know the names. Then there were 
grasshoppers, which for some time I took 
to be made of green leaves, and I thought 
they grew like fruit on the trees till they 
were ripe, when they jumped down, and 
jumped for ever after. Another child 
might have caught and caged them; for 
me, I followed them about, and watched 
their ways. 

In the winter, things had not hitherto 
gone quite so well with me. Then I had 
been a good deal dependent upon Nannie 
and her stories, which were neither very 
varied nor very well told. But now that 
I had begun to read, things went better. 
To be sure, there were not in my uncle’s 
library many books such as children have 
now-a-days; but there were old histories, 
and some voyages and travels, and in 
them I revelled. I am perplexed some¬ 
times when I look into one of these books 
— for I have them all about me now — 
to find how dry they arc. The shine 
seems to have gone out of them. Or is it 
that the shine has gone out of the eyes 
that used to read them? If so, it will 
come again some day. I do not find that 
the shine has gone out of a beetle’s back; 
and I can read The Pilgrim's Progress still. 
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CHAPTER VI 
I COBBLE. 

All this has led me, after a roundabout 
fashion, to what became for some time the 
chief delight of my winters — an employ¬ 
ment, moreover, which I hare taken up 
afresh at odd times during my life. It 
came about thus. My uncle ho r1 made me 
a present of an old book with pictures in 
it. It was called The Preceptor — one of 
Dodsley’s publications. There were won¬ 
derful folding plates of all sorts in it. 
Those which represented animals were of 
course my favourites. But these especially 
were in a very dilapidated condition, for 
there had been children before me some¬ 
where; and I proceeded, at my uncle’s 
suggestion, to try to mend them by past¬ 
ing them on another piece of paper. I 
made bad work of it at first, and was so 
dissatisfied with the results, that I set my¬ 
self in earnest to find out by what laws of 
paste and paper success might be secured. 
Before the winter was over, my uncle 
found me grown so skilful in this manipu¬ 
lation of broken leaves —• for as yet I had 
not ventured further in any of the branches 
of repair — that he gave me plenty of lit tie 
jobs of the sort, for amongst his books 
there were many old ones. This was a 
source of great pleasure. Before the fol¬ 
lowing winter w r as over, I came to try my 
hand at repairing bindings, and my uncle 
was again so^much pleased with my suc¬ 
cess, that one day he brought me from the 
county town some sheets of parchment 
with which to attempt the fortification of 
certain vellum-bound volumes which were 
considerably the worse for age and use. 
I well remember how troublesome the 


parchment was for a long time; but at 
last I conquered it, and succeeded very 
fairly in my endeavours to restore to tidi¬ 
ness the garments of ancient thought. 

But there was another consequence of 
this pursuit which may be considered of 
weight in my history. This, was the dis¬ 
covery of a copy of the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke’s Arcadia —• much in want of skilful 
patching, from the title-page, with its 
boar smelling at the rose-bush, to the 
graduated lines and the Finis. This book 
1 read through from boar to finis — no 
small undertaking, and partly, no doubt, 
under its influences, I became about this 
time conscious of a desire after honour, as 
yet a notion of the vaguest. I hardly 
know how I escaped the taking for granted 
that there were yet knights riding about 
on war-horses, with couched lances and 
fierce spurs, everywhere, as in days of old. 
They might have been roaming the world 
in all directions, without my seeing one of 
them. But somehow I did not fall into 
the mistake. Only with the thought of 
my future career, when I should be a man 
and go out into the world, came always 
the thought of the sword which hung on 
the wall. A longing to handle it began 
to possess me, and my old dream returned. 
I dared not, however, say a word to my 
uncle on the subject. 1 felt certain that 
he would slight the desire, and perhaps 
tell me I should hurt myself with the 
weapon; and one whose heart glowed at 
the story of the battle between him on 
the white horse with carnation mane and 
tail, in his armour of blue radiated with 
gold, and him on the black-spotted brown, 
in his dusky armour of despair, could not 
expose himself to such an indignity. 
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